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ANNUAL REPORT 
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SCHOOL, 



Pursuant to the provisions of the act, chapter 311, 
of the Laws of 1844, the undersigned have the honor 
to transmit herewith the Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Normal School, which has 
been received and approved of; which report contains 
a full statement of the receipts and expenditures of 
money under the same act during the past year, in 
pursuance of appropriations made by law. 
1 N. 8. BENTON, 

Sup't of Common £'c?iools. 
Albany, Dec. 16th, 1847. 

PETER WENDELL, 

Chancellor of the University, in beltalfoft/te Regents. 

To the State Superintendent of Common Schools, and Re- 

fents of the University of New- York. 
he Execntive Committee of the State Normal 
School respectfully 

report : 

The provisions of the act of the Legislature, passed 
May 7, 1844, " For the establishment of a Normal 
School," require the Executive Committee to present to 
the Regents " a detailed report" of the progress, condi- 
tion and prospects of the school. In obedience to this 
requisition, it is designed in this report to give such 
an account of the affairs of the school, as will make 
the Regents thoroughly acquainted with its regula- 
tions, management ana actual condition. 

By a regulation of the committee, which has been 
approved by your honorable body, tne number of stu- 
dents who may at any one time be admitted to the 
school, is limited to 256, each county having the 
privilege of sending twice as many pupils as it has 
members in the Assembly. The selection of the pu- 
pils is entrusted to the county and town superintend- 
ents in each county, the following directions being 
^ent to them, to govern them in making their choice : 

1. That the appointments in each county should be 
made at a meeting of the county and town superin- 
tendents, called by the county superintendents for that 
purpose. 

2. Females sent to the school must be sixteen years 
of age, and males eighteen. 

3. The superintendents, in making their appoint- 



ments, are to pay no regard to the political opinions of 
the applicants. The selections should be made with 
reference to the moral worth and abilities of the can- 
didates. Decided preference ought to be given to 
those who, in the judgment of the superintendents, 
jive the highest promise of becoming the most effi- 
cient teachers of common schools. It is also desirable 
that those only should be appointed who have already 
a good knowledge of the common branches of study, 
and who hvtend to remain in the school until they graduate. 

4. As the pupils entering the school are required to 
sign a declaration, that it is their intention to devote 
themselves to the business of teaching district schools, 
and that their sole object in resorting to the Normal 
School, is the better to prepare themselves for this 
important duty ; therefore, it is expected of the super- 
intendents that they shall select such as will sacredly 
fulfill their engagements in this particular. 

5. Pupils once admitted to the school will have the 
right to remain until they graduate, unless they for- 
feit that right by voluntarily vacating their place, or 
by improper conduct. 

It is due to the superintendents to state, that in 
general, great judgment and care have been display- 
ed in the selection of pupils, and is believed that m 
most cases, strict regard has been paid to the above 
regulations. 

Inasmuch, however, as some of the counties failed 
in sending to the school their full proportion of pupils. 
and as it was deemed important that the school should 
afford its advantages to as large a number as possible, 
the following additional regulation was passed and 
sent to the county and town superintendents in the 
month of September last : 

" In the selection of pupils, preference is always to 
be given to those who reside in your own county ; but if 
there are no suitable persons within your county who 
wish to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
school, the superintendents may then select the resi- 
dents of other counties in this State, who may apply, 
provided they bring satisfactory evidence that they are 
suitable candidates," 

Upon entering the school, all the pupils are requir- 
ed to sign a declaration of their intention to devote 
themselves to the business of teaching district schools, 
and that there sole object in resorting to the Normal 
School is, the better to prepare themselves for that im- 
portant duty. 

The classification of the students upon their first 
coming to the school, is found to be an exceedingly 
difficult duty; that it may be properly made, every 
student is subjected to a rigorous examination , an'd 
then all are classed according to their attainments and 
abilities. These introductory examinations afford the 
strongest argument in favor of the establishment of uV- 
Normal School, proving that its course of training was 
needed to elevate the profession of the teacher, and to 
fit him for the discharge of his duties. Four- fifths of 
the pupils of the school have been already engaged in 
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teaching the district schools of the State, and when thus 
engaged they were regarded as having attainments 
equal to the other district school teachers of their own 
age, and yet these introductory examinations show 
most conclusively, that the most of them did well in 
coming for a term to the Normal School. Indeed 
many of the pupils do not hesitate to say of them- 
selves, that they were unfit to discharge the duties of 
a teacher, and all declare that they have received ve- 
ry great advantage from the Normal School. 

The students are expected to remain in the school 
until they are fitted to graduate. This requires a 
longer or a shorter period, according to the attain- 
ments, ability and industry of the pupil. The majori- 
ty complete the course of studies in one year, but 
many are required to remain from eighteen months to 
two years. 

The following is a list of the names and duties of 
the present corps of instructors : 
David P. Page, A. M., principal. 
George R. Perkins, A. M., Professor of Mathematics. 
William F. Phelps, Permanent Teacher of Experi- 
mental School. 
Darwin G. Eaton, Teacher of Mathematics, &c. 
Sumner C. Webb, Teacher of Arithmetic, History, &c. 
Silas T. Bowen, Teacher Grammar, Mathematics, &c. 
William W. Clark, Teacher of Natural History and 

Chemistry. 
Truman H. Bowen, Teacher of Vocal Music, &c. 
Elizabeth C. Hance. Teacher of Reading and Geog- 
raphy. 
Ann Maria Ostrom, Teacher of Drawing, &c. 

It is a fact worth mentioning, and one highly credi- 
table to the Normal School, that all of the teachers, 
with the exception of Messrs. Page and Perkins, are 
g.aluates oi the Normal School; and the -statement 
is made with pleasure, that they are most competent 
teachers, laboring assiduously to promote the best in- 
terests of the pupils, and they have the entire confi- 
dence of the committee. 

For a full statement of the daily recitations of the 
school, see appendix (E.) An examination of this 
programe of recitations, will show that the powers 
of the students are taxed to the utmost, and it may 
therefore most truly be said, that there too heavily 
taxed. To attend five recitations a day, is more than 
any student should be required to do ; but under ex- 
isting circumstances this is, p«jrliaps, unavoidable. 
The most of the students are persons of limited 
means, and it is only by the most rigid economy that 
they are able to remain at the school as long a time 
as is now required for graduation. But if the num- 
ber of the daily recitations was diminished, the con- 
sequence would be, that the pupils would be com- 
pelledto remain. one or two terms longer to complete 
the prescribed course of studies. Now the limited 
LGC-uinary resources of the students will not permit 
this; ana however desirable such a change of the 
present regulations of the school may be, it is impossi- 
ble to adopt it, lor the effect would be to prevent pu- 
pils from attending the school. 

The recitations of the school are characterized by 
thoroughness. In every case an instructor is appoint- 
ed to teach those branches in which he himself excels, 
and for which he has a fondness. This fondness im- 
parts animation to his teaching, and a desirable en- 
thusiasm is awakened in the breasts of the pupils. 
Hence there is less of lisdessness in the recitation 
rooms of the Normal School than is usual in other 
schools ; while the student has this additional consid- 
eration operating upon him as an incentive to atten- 
tion, he knows he cannot receive a diploma until 
every study of the course is mastered. 



But besides this, the idea is constantly kept before 
the minds of the students that they have made a sol- 
emn promise that they will become teachers of dis- 
trict schools. It is spoken of, therefore, as a matter 
of course, that they will be as good as their word. 
But they are told further that theirpromise is not kept 
if they merely " keep a school*" To be men of their 
word, they must strive to be efficient teachers. If they 
mean to be indolent and inefficient, it is better far for 
them not to teach at all. Hence this question is ever 
before the mind of the Normal pupil, "how shall I fit 
myself to be a useful teacher V 7 And he is told that, 
in as far as knowledge is concerned, two things are 
necessary : First, to be accurately acquainted with 
every subject that he will be required to teach; and 
secondly, to be able to communicate his ideas . in 
plain and easily intelligible language. He is taught 
that it is no evidence of profundity to be incompre- 
hensible — that it is the easiest thing in the world to 
talk in such a way that no mortal mind can gather 
his meaning, and one of the most difficult, as well as 
valuable attainments, to be able to make a subject 
intelligible to the capacity of a child. Now this is 
common sense, and it is believed that the students of 
the Normal School appreciate it, and are earnestly en- 
deavoring to obtain accurate knowledge, and a perspicu- 
ous manner of telling what they know. And it is certain, 
that if they obtain the latter quality, of speaking in a 
plain and simple manner, they will DO forced to study, 
for ignorance is easily seen through the transparent 
medium of simple language. Now the committee 
believe that these are two great lessons, which are 
taught in the Normal School, and which, if thoroughly 
learned, will amply compensate the student for a two 
years residence m Albany ; and they further believe, 
that a great end will be gained, if, in any degree, the 
Normal School can thus aid in banishing ignorance 
and grandiloquence from the teacher's desk. 

A list of the studies pursued in school, and also of 
the textbooks which are used, is given in the appen- 
dix (B.) In regard to studies, the commute have little 
to add to what they have said in former reports. It 
is well, however to state, that in addition to the course 
of instruction in the i: theory and practice of teaching," 
the principle has, during the year, given a course of 
lectures to the graduating classes, on the details of in- 
struction, in which the everyday duties of the teacher 
are more fully illustrated and enforced, the better meth- 
ods of teaching- the different branchss, presented in a 
familiar style, and the prominent faults and errors of 
young teachers pointed out. This is found to be a 
most profitable exercise, and the students engage in 
it with great interest. 

In teaching Drawing, the study of perspective is 
connected with instruction in Geometry ; and imita- 
tive drawing is made a class exercise in which a part 
oi the class is required to draw upon the black board 
each day. This is a very important exercise for 
teachers ; fitting them to teach drawing to their pu- 
pils and also enabling them to illustrate many impor- 
tant subjects to their schools : indeed in the absence of 
apparatus, it ia the only way in which the teacher can 
address the eye. The specimens of drawing execu- 
ted by the pupils, are highly creditable both to them 
and their instructor, and the committee refer to these 
specimens with pride and pleasure. 

The question is often asked by persons not familiar 
with the subject, " in what respect does the Normal 
School differ from an ordinary academy, and why 
cannot the best of our academies afford to teachers 
all the instruction and training which they require to 
fit them for the work of instruction ]" 
- In answer to this enquiry, the committee design to 
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make a few remarks, not so much for the purpose of 
answering objections which have been made to the 
School, as. to give accurate information in' regard to 
the course and methods of instruction pursued in it. 

1. The Normal School has a prescribed course of 
study which the pupil is required to pursue. He is 
not, Qasis too often and unavoidably the case in acade- 
mies,) permitted to follow his own whims, studying 
what he pleases, and in the order which may seem 
best to him. . Having been examined • and classified, 
he is expected to take • up those studies which his 
teachers think necessary for him. If he is ignorant 
of the elements, he must, however mortifying it may 
be to his pride, go back to the first principles and mas- 
ter them ) nor is he allowed to leave a lower study 
and enter upon a higher, until he has given the most 
satisfactory evidence that he thoroughly understands 
the lower study. 

2. The Normal pupil is subjected to a rigor of daily 
examination, whicn is impossible in an academy. — 
-He i6 required not only to recite a lesson, but also to 
illustrate it, as a teacher would to his pupils. A les- 
son, or the subject of study, is not regarded as mas- 
tered, until the pupil can tell what he knows, and can 
give full information upon it without its being neces- 
sary to draw that information out of him by the ask- 
ing of some dozen interrogatories. He who cannot 
dp this when >t is required of him, is regarded as ha- 
lving fallen short, and he must study the more dili- 
gently and come up to this mark. He is made to feel 
that he- has come to the State school for two purposes 
— first, to acquire knowledge, and secondly, to learn 
how to communicate that knowledge to others. Now. 
the former he may acquire at a good academy as 
well as at the Normal School; but the latter he can- 
not, and yet without the latter^ he will be useless as 
a teacher. 

3. A much longer time is spent in the recitation 
room than is possible in our academies. In the Nor- 
mal School each recitation occupies forty-five min- 
utes, and the student is engaged m recital ion- nearly 
fQur hours every day.. 

4. There are "studies necessarily pursued in the Nor- 
mal School, some of which, though appropriate to 
academies, are not usually taught in them, and others 
would be wholly out of place elsewhere than in the 

. Normal School. Of the former class are vocal music 
and drawing, and of the latter are daily recitations and 
lectures on the theory and practice of teaching. In- 
deed, it may belaid with strict regard to truth, that 
one-half of the time of the Normal pupil is necessa- 
rily and properly occupied about matters that concern 
the teacher's work. But this could not be done in the 
academy without doing great injustice to those of the 
pupils who have no desire to fit tnemsalves for instruct- 
ing, and if in the academy a majority of the pupils 

•were designed for teachers, and a course of studies 
suitable for them Were introduced, then it would cease 
to be an academy, that is a place designed for the in- 
struction of pupils in the higher branches, and it would 
become in ract a Normal School. 

From these remarks it will be seen, that the acade- 
my and the Normal School, are in tneir very nature 
wholly difFerent institutions. In the academy many 
things must be taught, which would be out of place 
in the Normal School : and in like manner many sub- 
jects must be pursued long and thoroughly in the lat- 

. ter, which would be very inappropriate in the acade- 
my, and. would seriously interfere with the advance- 
ment of the other pupils. * 

STATISTICS. 
The Committee would now present to the Regents, 
certain statistics, which will throw light upon the prac- 



tical working of the School. The School began its 
seventh term on the 1st of November last. It has 
therefore completed six whole terms* The following 
table will show the number of students in each term, 
and also the number of. graduates: 

Term. Students. Graduate* 

1st. Winter, 98. 

2d. Summer,. 185 34 

3d. Winter, ...-.197 47 

4th. Summer, 205 63 

5th. Winter, 178 46 

6lh. Summer, .221 64 

7th. the present term, 200 

Total graduates, ; 254 

The number of names entered on the Register, in- 
dependent of those now in the school, is 537. That 
is, 537 persons who now have no connection with the 
school, nave for a longer or shorter period enjoyed its 
advantages. Of those 537 ; 234 are graduates, and 
the connection of the remaining 283 with the Normal 
School, ceased before they had graduated. 

The committee have felt very desirous to obtain ac- 
curate information as to the pursuits of these 537 per- 
sons, and the result of their inquiries will now be pre- 
sented. 

Of the graduates, there have died, 6 

Never taught, 3 

Taught six months, and then relinquished the 

profession on account of ill health, 5 

Taught from six months to a year, and then left 

the State to teach in other States, 5 

Taught six- mor> lis, and then engaged in other 

pursuits, ...... 4 

Graduates who have taught in the State, but in 

academies or select schools only, 2 

Graduates who, after teaching in tho common 
schools of the State ; from six months to two 
years, have gone into academies or select 

SCxlOOlS. ,. y 

Graduates whom<the committee, from the best in- 
formation which they could gain, believed- to 
be now engaged in teaching the common 

schools of this State, 222 

It is due to the memory of those who have died, 
to state, that there is no reproach upon their names for 
the violation of plighted faiili ; all of them died at 
their post. 

Now these statistics speak volumes in favor of the 
moral principle of the graduates of the Normal School ; 
of the 254 graduates, all, except fire, have taught for 
a longer or shorter period in the district schools, and of 
these five, two are now teaching in academies of the 
State. And it may be well to mention in this connec- 
tion, a circumstance which has come to the knowl- 
edge of the committee within the last week. 



At a teacher*' institute lately held, a gentleman 
from New York oilbred one of the students of the 




promise 

district schools. It is proper to add, that the present 
salary of this high-minded young woman is S10 per 
month. 

But the 283 undergraduates, whoae connectioii with 
the school has ceased, must now be spoken of. Of 
these— 

Died, 9 

In the school one term or less, and left w-ithout 

being qualified to teach, . . . , 9 

Dismissed for incompetence or misconduct, 10 

Married, (a female,) \ 

Left to enter college, a student for one term, ... 1 
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of any kind be promptly reported to the permanent 
teacher. 

X. That you keep in mind constantly the object for 
which this School was established ; and that your own 
fitness for the duties of the teacher's responsible office, 
may, in a great measure, be determined by your 
course of proceeding while here. 

The observers are expected to keep a faithful rec- 
ord of the recitations and deportment of each pupil 
in the classes they attend; and thus endeavor during 
the week to leam the name and attainments of each 
scholar. They should strive to make themselves 
quite familliar with all the operations of the school, 
that they may be the better prepared for the duties of 
the second week. 

It is also the duty of observers to regard the de- 
portment of the pupils at recess. To this end it is 
desirable that they should be among the scholars most 
of the time at recess, in order to direct tfieir sports, or 
to restrain any noise or disorder that would be im- 
proper or inconvenient to the Normal School. 

Special Suggestions. 

All experience has shown that the success of any 
school depends, in a great degree, upon the attention 
devoted to many of the minutiae appertaining to its 
practical operations; and in one of this description, 
where there is constant change of instructors, it must 
be apparent that very particular pains are necessary 
in this respect, to insure a tolerable degree of pro- 
gress. The teacher's duty ends not with the mere 
imparting of intellectual instruction. He is the pre- 
rogative to cultivate and bring into healthy action the 
higher powers of the young mind — to educate the 
moral nature — to implant a reverence for all that is 
just, true and god-like in man. His is the task to 
demonstrate by precept and example the beauty of 
the social virtues, and the nobleness of correct per- 
sonal habits. In short, he is to watch over and guard 
with untiring vigilance the whole nature of childhood, 
and to aid, as far as possible, in the formation of 
such habits as shall make the intelligent, useful, con- 
scientious citizen — the honest man — "the noblest 
work of God.d 

To secure results so desirable, therefore, it has been 
found necessary to present the following "special 
suggestions," that the attention of our teachers may 
be called to these important matters ; and it is earn- 
estly requested that, as far as possible, they should 
endeavor to carry them into effect. 

I. Previous to the commencement of each session, 
at recess and at other times of relaxation, the 
conduct of the pupil should be an object of close ob- 
servation . Rude and boisterous behavior, contentions, 
quarrels, and all indecorous and disrespectful deport- 
ment, should be kindly, yet firmly checked and re- 
proved. Much may be done by our Observers and 
Teachers towards breaking up such habits, and it is 
hoped that their unwearied attention will be devoted 
to it. 

II. The deportment of pupils during session hours 
should be carefully guarded — not in the spirit which 
prompts to fretfulness at their little delinquencies — not 
in such a manner as will lead them to distrust our 
confidence in their virtue — but in the true spirit of 
kindness. With dignity should the pupil ever be ap- 
proached; he should be corrected in such a manner 
as will lead him to respect and obey his instructor, 
and fear again to incur his disapprobation. Particu- 
lar attention is invited to the changing of classes, that 
it be done quietly, respectfully and thoughtfully. To 
this end let the directions be given in a subdued quiet 
tone, and occasionally a kind suggestion be made to 



the class previous to leaving their seats for recitation, 
that all be done "decently and in order." The posi- 
tion of pupils during class exercises should also be 
regarded, they should be reminded that they are form- 
ing characters, and that their good name requires them 
to be dignified, manly and resqectful. All forward- 
ness should be checked in such a manner as to be 
felt and remembered. Talking during recitation 
should be strictly prohibited unless called for by the 
teacher. 

III. The personal appearance of the pupils and the 
neatness of the school room are also matters deserv- 
ing of particular attention. Pupils should not be jus- 
tified in eating in the room ana scattering the refuse 
about the floor, or in strewing paper and other filth 
around their desks. The rooms with their furniture 
should be carefully and daily inspected with refer- 
ence to their neatness and order. No ink spots or 
scratches should be tolerated about the seats or other 
fixtures. The black-boards should not be disfigured 
with useless and unmeaning writing. Everything 
which relates to the neatness, comfort and conven- 
ience of the school should be vigilantly regarded. 

IV. Special preparation for the recitation will do 
much towards securing the attention of pupils, crea- 
ting an interest in their studies and thereby diminish- 
ings the desire for mischief, and theirdispositiontobe 
otherwise troublesome. A thrilling narrative or an 
interesting fact occasionally introduced into the exer- 
cise, will give the teacher great power over his class, 
and greatly diminish the labor of disciplining the 
school. 

V. Finally, promptitude, patience, earnestness and 
industry will almost conquer impossibilities. Let these. 
then, be the watch words here, and your labors will 
be fraught with interest and satisfaction to yourself, 
and profit to the deathless minds for whose welfare 
you labor. 

Memorandum of Permanent Teacher. 

Mr. possesses in an eminent degree, 

the true spirit of a teacher; he has earnestly and con- 
scientiously sought to discharge his whole duty, and 
his efforts nave been crowned with success. Mild, 
though firm as a disciplinarian, accurate as a scholar 
and apt to communicate as an instructor, he has hap- 
pily succeeded in the preservation of order, and m 
gaining the confidence and securing the attention of 
his pupils. His services have been alike creditable 
to himself profitable to the school, and satisfactory to 
those in cnarge. 

(Signed.) 

PERMANENT TEACHER. 



(E.) 



PROGRAMM, FOR A PORTION OF THE TERM 
COMMENCING NOV. 1, 1847. 



TIME. 



EXERCISES. 



TEACHES. 



from 9 to 9.90 min. A. M. 


Oparinff exercises. Lecture Room. 




From 9.30 to 10. tS min. 


Senior, No. 1, Natural Philosophy, 

dO 2. Geometry, 
Middle, No. 1, Grammar, 

do 2, Higher Arithmetic, 

do 3, Algebra, 

do 4, Drawing. 
Tunior, No. 1, Grammar, 

do 2, Geography, 


Mr. Clark. 

do Eaton. 

do S. T. Bowen 

do Webb. 
Prof. Perkins. 
Miss Ostrom. 
Mr. T. H. Bowes. 
Miss Hance. 


From 10. 16 to 10 20 min. 


Change of classes. 




From 10.20 to 11.5 min. 


Senior, No 1, Geometry, 

do 2, Natural Philosophy, 
Middle, No. I & 2, Human Physi'gy, 

do 3, Grammar, 

do 4, Higher Arithmetic, 
Junior, No. 1, Reading, 

do 2, Mental Arithmetic, 


Mr. T. S. Bowen. 
Mr. Clark. 
Principal. 
Mr. TVh. Bowen. 
Mr. Webb. 
Miss Hance. 
do Ostrom. 


From 1 1.5 to 11.15 min. 


Change of classes and singing. 




From Il r 15 to 12 


Senior. -No. 1, Mental Philosophy, 

do 2, do 
Middle No 1, Higher Arithmetic 

do 2, Reading 

do 3 and 4 


Mr. Eaton, 
do S T Bowen 
Prof Perkins 
Miss Hance 
Principal 
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Junior. No 1, Mental Arithmetic 1 
do 2 Elementary do | 


Mist Ostrom 
Mr Wnbb 


From 12 to 12£0 min 


ReeeM. 




Froa 12.20 to 1.5 


Senior No 1 and 2 Lect'a in Hbet'rie 
Middle No 1 Reading 

do 2 Algebra 

do a Drawing 

do 4 Algebra 
Junior No 1 Elementary Arithmetic 

do 2 Grammar 


Principal 
Miss Bance. 
Mr Eaton 
Mis* Ostrom 
Prof Perkins 
Mr Webb 
do ST Bovren 


From 1.5 to l.H) min 


Change of class. 




From 1,10 to 1,56 mia 


Senior No 1 and 2 Chemiatrr 
Middle No 1 Algebra 
do 2 Grammar 

w^j, d « ? J? i »** r Arithmetic 
Middle No 4 Grammar 
Junior No 1 Drawing 
do 2 Writing 


do Clark 

do Eaton 

do S T Bowen 

do Webb 

do T H Bowso 

Miss Ostrom 

do Hanes 


From 1,66 to 2, 


Damnum 




From 8,15 to 4,15 min 


A cbas Moa'jrs and Th'daya, Vo. mo. 
B do TneadaTf and Fridays, do do 
Whole school, We'day t <sW Lectnre 


f Mr T H Bowes 
Principal of Prof P 



Note. The Sc hool is divided into three grand divisions, 
via: The Senior or Gradvating Class) the Middle Class, 
consisting of those who are expecting to form the graduating 
class of next term ; and the Junior Class, or those who ex- 
pect to remain at least two terms more. These classes are 
subivided for recitation— the Senior into two, the Middle into 
four, and the Junior ino two divisions. These divisions num- 
ber from twenty to thirty pupils. For some exercises two or 
more divisions are united. Each division has five recitations. 
The exercises are begun and ended with the strictest punctu- 
ality. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Secretary's Office, 
Department of Common Schools, 
Albany, Feb. 28, 1848. 

Sir : The next term of the Normal School will be- 
gin on the 8th of May, and as a number of vacancies 
will occur, which it will be necessary for the Town 
Superintendent to fill, I have prepared the following 
statement that you may have the necessary informa- 
tion to guide you in the selection of proper persons. 

The Normal School for the State of New York, was 
established by an act of the Legislature in 1844, " for 
the instruction and practice of Teachers of Common 
Schools, in the science of Education, and the art of 
Teaching." Its sole object is to improve the Teachers 
of Common Schools; and the course of study and con- 
ditions of admission have been adopted with refer- 
ence to that object. 

Each County in the State is entitled to send to the 
School a number of pupils, (either male or female,) 
equal to twice the number of Members of the Assem- 
bly in such County. The pupils are appointed by the 
Town Superintendents at a meeting called for that pur- 
pose. 

Course of Study. — The following is the course of 
study for the School; and a thorough acquaintance 
with the whole of it, on the part of the male pupils, is 
made a condition for graduating: 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The following is the course of study for the school ; 

and a thorough acquaintance with the whole of it, on 

the part of the male pupils, is made a condition for 

graduating: 

Ormographv, Normal Chart. 

Analysis of derivative words, Town's. 

Reading and Elocution, 

Writing, National W.Book. 

Geography and Outline Maps, (with 

map drawing,) - Mitchell's. 

English Grammar, (with composi- 
tion,) BroTVnta 

History of the United States, Wilson's. 

Human Physiology, Lee's. 

Mental Arithmetic, Colburn's. 

Elementary Arithmetic, Perkins'. 

Higher Arithmetic, Perkins 9 . 

Elementary Algebra, Perkins'. 



Higher Algebra, chap. 7 and 8, (o- 
mitting Mutinomial Theorem and 

Recurring series,) Perkins'. 

Geometry, six books, Davies'Legendre. 

Plane Trigonometry as contained inDavies'Legendre. 

Land Surveying, Davies'. 

Natural Philosophy, Olmstead's. 

Chemistry, (with experimental lec- 
tures,) Silliman's. 

Intellectual Philosophy, Ambercrombie's. 

Moral Philosophy, Lectures. 

Constitutional Law, with select parts 
of the Statutes of this State, mostYoung's Science 
intimately connected with the of Gov. 

rights and duties of citizens, Revised Statutes. 

Rhetoric, Lectures. 

Art of Teaching, Lectures, Theo- 
ry and Practice of Teaching, and Experimental school. 
Mathematical Geography, use of 
globes and Elements of Astrono- 
my, Lectures. 

Lessons in drawing and vocal music, to be given to 
all. 

The same course of study, omitting the Higher Al- 
gebra, Plane Trigonometry and Surveying, must be 
attained by females as a condition of graduating. 

Any of the pupils who desire further to pursue ma- 
thematics, can be allowed to do so after completing 
the above course of study. 

Pupils on entering the School are subjected to a tho- 
rough examination, and are classified according to 
their previous attainments. The time required to ac- 
complish the course will depend upon the attainments 
and talents of the pupil. 

All the pupils receive their tuition free. They are 
also furnished with the use of text books without 
charge. Besides this each student receives four cents 
a mile on the distance from his county town to Alba- 
ny. This money is paid to the student at the close of 
the term. 

Terms and Vacations.— The year is divided into 
two terms, so as to bring the vacations into April and 
October, the months for holding the Teachers' Insti- 
tutes. This also enables the pupils to take advantage 
of the cheapness ol traveling by the various means of 
water communication in the State, in going to and 
from the School. 

The Summer Term commences on the second Mon- 
day in May, and continues twenty weeks, with an 
intermission of one week from the first of July. 

The Winter Term commences on the first Mon* 
day in November, and continues twenty-two weeks, 
with an intermission from Christmas to New- Years 
day inclusive. 

Prompt Attendance.— As the School will open on 
Monday, it would be for the advantage of the pupils, 
if they should reach Albany by the Thursday or Fri- 
day preceding the day of opening. The Faculty can 
then aid them in securingsuitable places for boarding. 
As the examination of the pupils preparatory for 
classification will commence on tne first day of the 
term, it is exceedingly important that all the pupils 
should report themselves on the first morning. Those 
who arrive a day after the time, will subject not only 
the Teachers to much trouble^ but themselves also to 
the rigors of a private examination. After the first- 
week, no student, except for the strongest reasons, 
shall be allowed to enter the School. 

Price of Board. — The price of board, in respectable 
families, varies from $1.50 to $2.00, exclusive of 
washing. Young gentlemen, by taking a room and 
boarding themselves, have sustained themselves at a 
lower rate. This can better be done in the summer term 
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The ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to board 
in the same families' Particular care is taken to be 
assured of the. respectability of the families who pro- 
pose to take boarders, before they are recommended 
to the pupils. 

The following table will show the vacancies in each 
County at the close of the present term of the School, 
which the Town Superintendents will be expected to 
fill as soon as possible after the first of April. The 
table also shows the amount of money which each 
student will receive per term. 



counties. 



Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga . 

Chatauque 

Chemung 



No of Vacan 
cies. 



...•«. 



Chenango . . . 

Clinton 

Columbia. . . 
Cortland. .. . 
Delaware . . . 

Dutches 

Erie 

Essex 
Franklin. ... 

Fulton 

Genesee .... 

Greene 

Hamilton . . . 
Herkimer. .. 
Jeflerson. .. . 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston . . 
Madison .... 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
New-York . . 
Niagara... .. 

Oneida 

Onondaga.. . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans... . . 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens ..... 
Rensselaer. ., 
Richmond. . . 
Rockland . . . 



Ain't, paid to 
each pupil. 



Saratoga. . . . 
Schenectady . 
Schoharie . . . 

Seneca 

St Lawrence 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins... 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington . 
Wayne "... 
Westchester . 
Wyoming 



Yates ' None. 



None. 


$00 00 


Four. 


10 25 


Two. 


& 80 


Four. 


11 68 


Six. 


6 88 


One. 


13 44 


None. 


7 92 


Three. 


4 40 


Two. 


6 48 


Three. 


1 16 


One. 


5 60 


None. 


3 08 


Four. 


2 92 


One. 


13 00 


None. 


5 04 


One. 


8 48 


One. 


1 80 


Two. 


11 32 


One: 


1 36 


None. 


3 28 


Three. 


3 16 


Three. 


6 40 


Five. 


5 84 


Two. 


5 68 


Two. 


9 52 


Two. 


4 04 


Four. 


10 04 


Two. 


1 68 


Eleven. 


5 80 


Four. 


12 00 


Six. 


3 72 


Six. 


5 84 


Two. 


8 88 


Two. 


4 20 


Two. 


10 28 


Three. 


6 68 


Two. 


2 64 


Two. 


4 24 


Two. 


6 68 


Four. 


24 


Two. 


6 32 


One. 


4 88 


None. 


1 20 


None. 


60 


Two. 


1 28 


One. 


7 88 


Two. 


8 24 


Four. 


8 64 


Two. 


9 04 


One. 


4 52 


One. 


6 68 


One. 


6 80 


Four. 


2 32 


One. 


2 48 


Two. 


2 00 


Two. 


7 24 


Three. 


5 20 


None. 


12 12 


None. 1 


4 48 



In the selection of pupils, the Superintendents will 
please observe the following directions : 

1. That the appointments in each County shall be 
made at a meeting of the Town Superintendents, call- 
ed by the Town Superintendent of the County town 
for that purpose. 

2. Females sent to the school must be sixteen years 
of age, and males eighteen. 

3. The Superintendents in making their appoint- 
ments; are to pay no regard to the political opinions 
of the applicants. The selection should be made with 
reference to the moral worth and abilities of the can- 
didates. Decided preference ought to be given to 
those who, in the judgment of the Superintendents, 
give the highest promise of becoming tne most effici- 
etit teachers of common schools. It is also desirable 
that those only should be appointed who have already 
a good knowledge of the common branches of study, 
and who intend to remain in the school until they graduate. 

4. As the pupils on entering the school are required 
to sign a declaration, that, "it is their. intention to de- 
vote themselves to the business of teaching district 
schools, and that their sole object in resorting to the 
Normal School, is the better to prepare themselves for 
this important duty," therefore, it is expected of the 
Superintendents that they shall seleet such as will faith- 
fully fulfil thsir engagements in this particular. 

5. Pupils once admitted to the school will have the 
right to remain until they graduate, unless they forfeit 
that right by voluntarily vacating their place, or by 
improper conduct. 

6. As the objection is often urged against the school, 
that the pupils will not fulfill their engagements by 
teaching district schools, it is hoped that tne Superin- 
tendents will select persons in whose integrity they can 
confide. 

7. In the selection of.pupils ; preference is always to 
be given to those who reside m your own County ; but 
if there are no suitable persons within your County 
who wish to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
school, the Superintendents may then select the resi- 
dents of other Counties of this State who may apply : 
provided, they bring satisfactory evidence that they are 
suitable candidates. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this circular, the 
Town Superintendent of the County Town is request- 
ed to fill the blanks in the notice which is here sub- 
joined, calling a meeting of the Superintendents, for 
the purpose of filling' the vacancies m his County, and 
to forward it to each Town Superintendent in his coun- 
ty without delay. ^ 

Respectfully Yours, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 

P. S. You will observe, that the above directions 
differ in one respect from those which have been sent 
to you before. Since the abolishment of the office of 
County Superintendent, the State Department has no 
organ of direct communication with me Town Super- 
intendents. I have therefore appointed the Town Su- 
perintendent of the County Town, in each County, the 
chairman of the meeting of Superintendents. This is 
done as a means of facilitating business, and I would 
respectfully beg this officer to attend to the duty en- 
trusted to him. 

To the Superintendent of the Town of County of 

It will be seen by the circular of. the State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, that there will be 
vacancies in the State Normal School, at Albany, to 
be filled, if practicable, by persons residing in this 
county. Will you please inquire if there are any suit- 
able persons in your town who would wish to be ap- 
pointed ? 
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I also hereby give you notice, that a meeting of the 
Town Superintendents of this County will he held at 

on the day of April, at 

o'clock, . M., to fill these vacancies. 
Dated 

By order of the State Superintendent. 
Town Superintendent 

of ike County Town of 



DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

SYRACUSE, APRIL 1, 1848. 

THE DISTRICT SCPIOOL JOURNAL. 

The present number commences the ninth volume of this 
paper. For eight years it has been steadily and perse vering- 
ly devoted to the cause of Common School Education, fear- 
lessly exposing the errors in our school system, and judicious- 
ly advocating those reforms which have wrought out an in- 
calculable amount of good to society. Public attention 
through ifs efforts, has been direted to our Common Schools 
and an active interest created which cannot fail to increase 
the blessings of education and virtue. 

The Journal was commenced by the late Francis Dwight, 
widely known and highly respected as an able advocate for 
popular Education. Under his skillful and judicious manage 
ment it grew in influence, and was a poteDt engine in pro- 
moting those reforms in our educational system that have 
justly made our schools the pride of the State. After several 
years of successful toil, just as the ripening harvests were to 
reward his labors and encourage him in his noble efforts, 
Death suddenly removed him from his sphere of usefulness. 
He was borne to the tomb amid the deep sorrows of thousands 
who had witnessed the good he done as an educator, and 
who will long cherish his memory with the respect and vener- 
ation due to a public benefactor. 

The hand which removed the first editor, provided an able 
and judicious successor in S. S. Randall, then State Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools. He safely guided the bark, sud- 
denly bereft of its pilot, in an unde viating course. There was 
no change in the objects of the paper, or the measures recom- 
mended. It continued its useful mission under his direction 
until ill health, the consequence of his untiring devotion to 
the cause of education, compelled him to seek the restora- 
tion of exhausted energies in relaxation and a milder climate. 
The paper was again consigned to other hands, but without 
any change in its principles or devotion to the interests of 
Education. Rev. Dr. Campbell broughjt to its columns the 
stores of a well cultivated mind, enriched by large experience 
and extensive erudition. As before, tAe Journal was con- 
ducted with ability and- zeal in the none cause to which it 
was devoted when first established. 

It now falls to our hands under circumstances that impose 
the greatest care in its management We have the example 
of able and zealous predecessors to emulate us in the dis- 
charge of our duty, to guide us in our labors and encourage 
us in the hour of trial. It shall be our constant aim to make 
the Journal consistent with the preceding^ volumes, by advo- 
cating the claims of education and enforcing the obligations 
of society to attend to the interests of its Schools, and pro- 
vide all the facilities for obtaining a thorough knowledge of 
those branches necessary to qualify the next generation for 
the duties created by their relations to each other, their coun- 
try and their God. 

As the organ of the School Department it will be found 
of great value to Teachers c v. 0, r\ hool Officers. It is the me- 



dium of communication by which the Superintendent gives 
official notices, and holds such intercourse with the School 
Officers, as is necessary to an efficient administration of our 
School System. In view of these considerations and the im- 
portance of the objects to which the Journal is devoted, we 
hope for the confidence and cordial support of all the friends 
of education. 



LONG ARTICLES. 

Our readers will excuse the want of variety in the present 
number of the Journal. The Report of the Normal School, 
notwithstanding its length, will be read with interest and pro- 
fit by all who feel an interest in improving the methods of 
instructing our common schools. After this, we hope to pre- 
sent more brief articles with a view to add interest to the 
pages of the Journal.' 

Correspondents will please bear in mind the necessity of 
abridging their communications as much as may be consist- 
ent with perspicuity. 

THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

The administration of the Common School Department 
has been placed by the people of this State in the hands of 
Christopher Morgan, a gentleman well known and Highly 
respected as a scholar and statesman. His predecessor N. 
S. Benton left the office on the first of January last, having 
-discharged its duties for three years with fidelity to the pub- 
lic and satisfaction to his friends. His Deputy S. M. Holmes, 
who succeded S. S. Randall was continued in the office un- 
til the first of March, laboring diligently and efficiently to 
promote the cause of common school education. His 
gentlemanly and courteous manner to all will long be re- 
membered by those who have had occasion to do business 
with the Department. 

Mr. Morgan brings to the office a sound and discrimina- 
ting judgment, enriched bj^arge attainments and ripe ex- 
perience. As a statesman and scholar he is only equalled 
by his prompt and correct business habits. The friends of 
education cannot but feel gratified that our common school 
interests have fallen to his hands. His decisions are made 
in terse and expressive language, and indicate an acquaints 
ancewith the school system that gives us ample assurance 
of a liberal and efficient administration of this department of 
the state government. 

In the appointment of Deputy Superintendent, Mr. Mor- 
gan has manifested discrimination and wisdom. Mr. John- 
son, the newly appointed Deputy, received his primary edu- 
cation in a common school, and subsequently graduated at 
one of our most valuable New. England colleges. During 
his collegiate course, like many others whose main reliance 
is upon their own energies, he supported himselfby teacing 
a common School. A considerable portion of his life has been 
spent in the service of the cause to which he has been wise- 
ly called by the state Superintendent. Other pursuits have 
equally tended to qualify him for the discharge of the various 
and oft-times difficult duties now entrusted to him. His ex- 
perience as an Editor as well as in the practice of law is em- 
inently well calculated to give him correctness and facility 
in transacting the business of his office. Acquainted with 
the toils and difficulties that crowd the Teacher's path, his 
sympathies will naturally direct him to make such efforts in 
behalf of this laborious and poorly requited profession as his 
prudence and good judgment may dictate. We know hinl 
to be a friend of the common school system of this State, 
and have no hesitation in promising that he will devote him- 
self to giving efficiency and skill to its practical operations. 

With such distinguished ability and zeal as we now find 
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in this Department, may we not fondly hope that the star 
which has risen with such brilliancy will increase its splen- 
dor until the blessings of a good and thorough common school 
education shall be diffused in every portion of the State — 
when knowledge shall be as free to all as the breeze which 
fans the brow of the child — when virtue and patriotism shall 
infuse their own elements into every common school in the 
State and give permanency to those Institutions cherished 
by every lover of his country with unyielding tenacity. 



TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS SHOULD BE EMPOW- 
ERED TO ADMINISTER OATHS. 

It has* been suggested, with much propriety, that Town 
Superintendents of Schools be empowered to administer an 
oath or affirmation whenever any business appertaining to 
their office should require it. This privilege would often 
save much time and trouble to Teachers and School Officers. 
Under the present law, it is frequently necessary that the 
Town Superintendent should travel several miles to obtain 
the oath of those doing such business with him as requires 
verification. 

Supervisors and other local officers are allowed to admin- 
ister oaths in cases appertaining to the duties of their office, 
and with much convenience to themselves and the public. 
As the precedent has been established for other town officers, 
why not give the privilege to Superintendents of Schools ? 
It would be no more than an act of justice without infring- 
ing upon the rights of any, and therefore we hope the Le- 
gislature will confer this power. 



DRAWING. 

This branch of education is no longer considered 
merely ornamental. It is very properly recommend- 
ed by the Visiting Committees of the Boston Public 
Schools as a branch of education that should be taught 
to every child, and for the followinggood reasons : 

"The practice of this art exercises the eye and the 
hand, rendering the one observant and the other exact, 
while it trains that inward faculty which guides them 
both. It helps to comprehend wnatever is delineated 
by art or represented by nature. It gradually enlarges 
the mental grasp, by exercising the mind to judge of 
distance, size, snape and relation, and cultivates the 
taste by quickening the perception of the beauty which 
depends on harmony, proportion and color. It fur- 
nishes a safeguard against idleness, by giving a plea- 
sant and innocent occupation for leisure hours. It 
makes the child quick to comprehend all illustrations 
upon the black board, and prepares him for his own 
exercise of map-drawing. It should be considered ab- 
solutely necessary in a boy's school, as it will be a 
most valuable assistance in almost every occupation 
in which men are employed. It aids the mechanic to 
understand every piece of mechanicism which is fig- 
ured, and enables Trim to represent to others what he 
has himself conceived. It is an essential help to al- 
most every one engaged in directing, or practically 
occupied m doing, the work of life ; and it is an ele- 
gant accomplishment to him whom fortune raises 
above these necessities. It is indispensable to him 
who would plan a house, and to him who would ex- 
ecute the plan. It is valuable to the ship builder, and 
to the seafaring man j to the husbandman who would 
represent the buildings, inclosures and implements of 
his farm, and to the student of Nature who would de- 
lineate the plants or animals of the woods or fields. 
The smith who has learned to draw, uses the hammer 



more skilfully than he who has not ; the engraver in 
metal must be in like manner benefited by early dis- 
cipline of the eye and the hand. To the carver, the 
joiner, the worker in stone, the carver in wood, the 
art of drawing is not less useful, while to all those es- 
pecially who are to be occupied in producing articles 
of ornament and taste, it is almost indispensable." 



ADDRESS TO THE TEACHERS OF MONROE COUNTY. 

At the last Annual Meeting of the Monroe Count}' 
Teachers Association, a committee was appointed to 
prepare an Address to the Teachers of the County on 
the importance of sustaining the Association. We 
extract the following from the address, and request the 
attention of Teachers and friends of education to the 
considerations presented : 

" literature, the Arts and Sciences are progressing 
with a rapidity that astounds the most sanguine and 
wise, and the world seems to be undergoing a mental 
revolution as unprecedented as it is wonderful. At 
such a crisis it is not fitting that the Art of Teaching 
should languish or stand still. On the contrary should 
not every exertion be made to improve and perfect it, 
and to elevate the professional character of those en- 
gaged in it? It is an art which has perhaps no supe- 
rior in difficulty, and certainly none in importance, 
and cannot be acquired in a day. Indeed, a lifetime 
is often loo short to permit the attainment of perfection 
in it, and a single mind is rarely capable of discover- 
ing for itself all the improvements of which it is sus- 
ceptible. It requires, then, many 3-ears experience, 
and the combined wisdom of many minds to perfect 
a system of instruction that shall be entided to the full 
confidence of society. Hence arises the necessity 
for the formation of Associations and Teacher's In- 
stitutes. 

It was discovered by the most experienced and ca- 
pable instructors of public schools, that the advantages 
of associating with their fellow teachers and inter- 
changing with them thoughts and opinions upon thev 
numerous subjects appertaining to their common call- 
ing, were too great to be lost. They readily foresaw 
the beneficial results that would follow the formation 
of State and County Associations, provided a majority 
of the teachers would become members, and attend 
the meetings of these bodies. Measures were soon 
taken, and in every county in the state a Teachers' 
Association was organized. The benefits which arise 
from these institutions are so numerous and obvious 
that we can hardly deem it necessary to point them 
out. 

Uniformity in the method of instruction, all admit to 
be of great utility, provided it be of great uniformity 
of excellence. Now uniformity of any kind can only 
be attained by a mutual understanding and agreement, 
and that uniformity most to be desired is possible only 
when the modes pursued by all are known and the 
best selections from them made. New and improved 
methods of governing the schooh and of conducting 
the affairs of the school room are frequently suggested 
to the minds of the experienced teacher, which can 
be of service to none but himself, unless he have an 
opportunity to communicate them to his co-laborers in 
the cause of education. 

At the annual meetings of the Association Commit- 
tees are appointed, whose duty it is to report upon 
the various matters pertaining to the entire conduct of 
a public school. These reports usually embrace much 
valuable information, and not unfrequently excite an- 
rmatedSand profitable discussion." 
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STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Secretary's Office 
Department of Common 
Albany, March 15 

This was an application made by Thomas Y.Howe. 
Jr, Treasurer of the Auburn and Syracuse Railroad 
Company, and George Geddes, Trustee of School Dis- 
trict No. 1 Camillus and Salina, in the county of On- 
ondaga, for the advice of the Superintendent as to 
the mode of assessing Railroad property for school 
taxes. 

A warrant was issued against the Railroad for on e 
hundred and seventy-eight dollars besides collectors 
fees, upon a valuati on of forty thousand five hundred 
and fifty-five dollars and eighty cents The length of 
the road in the town of Camillus is 669 chains and 
33 links — the length in the district is 225 chains and 
95 links The valuation of the road in the town is 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, and the 
proportion of the valuation in the district is forty thou- 
sand, five hundred and fifty-five dollars and eighty 
cents. 

It is claimed by the Railroad company that the val- 
uation should be made according to the number of 
acres in the district, instead of the length of the road, 
as made by the Trustees. 

It is admitted that there are no erections in the town 
belonging to the Railroad company. 

In the 4th volume of Paige's Chauncery Reports, 
384, the chancellor decided, that Railroad " compa- 
nies whose stock or the principal part thereof, is vest- 
ed in the lands — necessary for their railways and other 
fixtures connected therewith are taxable on that por- 
tion of their capital as real estate, in the several 
towns or wards in which such real estate is situated. 

It was also decided in the same case, that such real 
estate " is to be taxed upon its actual value at the time 

of the assessment, whether that value is more or less 

than the original cost thereof. 

In the case of School District No. 3, in the town of 
Ballston, Mr. Dix, superintendent, says" the assessors 
should ascertain from the assessment roll of the town, 
the aggravate value of so much of the real estate of 
the company as is within the town. They should as- 
certain whether the proportion of that value in respect 
to the railway included within their district is equal 
to the value of the whole of the real estate of the 
company included within another district in which 
the length of the railway is the same." 

The Trustees should first ascertain the aggregate 
value of the railway and fixtures in the town, and 
then ascertain and assess the proportionate value of 
that part of the railway in the district where the tax is 
to be laid. 

If there are no fixtures making one part of the road 
more valuable than another, then each mile of the rail- 
way should be estimated as of equal value. 

If there are erections in one part of the town, or * 



double track in one part and a single track in another 
these circumstances must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

By way of illustration. If there was one mile of 
railway, in the town of Camillus valued at twenty-five 
thousand dollars, one half of which was in District 
No 1, and one half in District No. 2 ; and in District 
No. 1 there was a Depot worth five thousand dollars, 
then the assessment in No. 1 should be fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and in No. 2 ten thousand dollars. 

The Trustees of School District No. 1 were cor.ect 

in the manner of assessment and the apportionment 

of valuation 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Supt. Com. Schools. 

STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Secretary's Office, 

Department of Common Schools 7 

Albany, March 15, 1848. 

This department is well pleased to be assured that 
the District School Journal is more generally read 
than formerly, and its value more highly appreciated. 
Still there are several districts in the State whose of- 
ficers neglect, or refuse to take it from the Post Office. 
Since the State supplies each district with a copy gra- 
tuitously, and authorizes the postage and binding to 
be paid out of the Library money, there seems to be 
no excuse for this neglect. 

The Journal is the legal organ of this department . 
All laws relating to Common Schools are published 
in it by authority. Through it this department pro- 
mulgates decisions in cases in which the law is ex- 
plained, or important principles are settled. In order 
to carry out the intention of the State, and secure to 
every district a copy of the Journal, this department 
hereby authorizes the several Town Superintendents 
to take from the Post Office the copies of the Journal 
refused by any School District, preserve them, cause 
them to be bound, place the bound volume in the 
District Library, and deduct yearly from such districts 
so much of their share of the library money as may 
be necessary to pay the postage and cost of binding. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Supt. Com. Schools. 

STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Secretary's Office, 
Department of Common Schools 7 
Albany, Feb. 10, 1848. 

Sir: In your letter of the 21 January, you enquire 
.what amount of apparatus will justify a District in 
applying library money to Teachers wages . 

It is not probable that I shall consent to the applica- 
tion of Library money to Teachers wages during my 
continuance in office, whatever may be the extent of 
the library or apparatus. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
Sup. Com. Schools. 
Mr. L W. Hall, Trustee of Di* No 4,Salina. 
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OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 



TWENTY NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW 
Ycrk Institution fur the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb, made to the Legislature, January 28, 1848: — Also, 

TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS 
of the New York Institution for the Blind. 

These reports are among the most interesting public doc- 
uments of the Legislature. No one can read them without 
having his sympathies most actively excited in behalf of the 
unfortunate persons for whose benefit these Institutions were 
established and liberally supported by the enlightened and 
generous policy of our State Government. In no respect 
do we find public sentiment more fully embodied in legisla- 
tive enactments, than in the fostering care bestowed upon 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind. Pa- 
rental solicitude too generally prevents that early attend- 
ance upon these excellent Institutions necessary to rapid 
and easy progress in study, especially with the Deaf and 
Dumb. Mental action is more intense among the blind, and 
consequently their progress is not rendered so slow and di£ 
ficult as among deaf mutes, who suffer for want of the means 
of communication with their parents and friends by the de- 
lay ; but there is a gradual improvement in this respect, that 
gives to these Institutions increased promise of usefulness. 

The Teachers and Officers of these Institutions have mer- 
ited the utmost confidence and respect for the able manner 
in which they have discharged the duties assigned them. — 
The systems of instruction, and the arrangements for im- 
parting a correct and practical knowledge of the industrial 
pursuits of life, are the fruit of Jong experience and study, 
and are well adapted to meet the wants of those whose im- 
provement aud comfort they are designed to promote. The 
greatest possible care is taken to improve the methods of 
instruction, and increase the facilities for carrying out the 
high behests of the State in fostering these Institutions. 

The number of pupils now in attendance at the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb is 225, of whom 160 *ire the benefit 
ciaries of the State, 16 of the city of New York, and 8 of 
the State of New Jersey. The expenses of 21 are defrayed 
by their friends, and the remainder are, for the present aca- 
demical year, boarded and instructed gratuitously, in antici- 
pation of their filling vacancies in the State list. Of the 
whole number, 33 are from the city of New York, and 171 
from the remaining counties of the State, 12 from other 
states, and 8 from the British Provinces. 

The admirable report closes with the" following para- 
graphs, which we quote as furnishing important information 
in regard to the operations of the human mind when its 
communication with the material world is partly intercepted 
as in the case of deaf mutes: 

" When we would measure the degree of success 
attained in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, we 
must bear in mind the peculiar difficulties, in the way I ^j^ifeHw 
of the early mental development of those unfortunate j 
children. Placed, for the most part, in the course of 
Providence, in families ignorant of the mode of com- 
munication with the deal, by a language addressed to 
the eye, the majority of deaf mute children have, be- 
fore they come to us, no medium of communication, 
save, such instinctive gestures as may suffice to ex- 
plain the simplest wants, to make intelligible the sim- 
plest movements of the soul. Some ol more than 
common mental activity and blessed with kind and 
attentive companions, have gone farther than this, 
and established with their associates a dialect of signs, 
rude and scanty indeed, but sufficient for necessary 
communications, and even for affording some social 
enjoyment. Still, as a general rule, the mental pow- 
ers of uneducated deaf mutes lie nearly dormant and 
the faculties of the mind, particularly the memory 



and judgment, remain almost wholly undeveloped. 
This results not from any original inferiority of facul- 
ties, but from the want of hearing which shuts them 
out from the commerce of the mind, from the acqui- 
sition, through the natural channel, trie ear, of a lan- 
guage perfected by the successive labors of all the 
higher minds of the race, and the mere possession of 
which implies much development of ideas, and fur,- 
nishes a powerful instrument of the thought ; from 
the_ stores of traditionary knowledge accumulating 
for uncounted generations, of which that language is 
the repository ; and more, even, than all this, from 
the emulative play and struggle of thought and intel- 
lect, that so powerfully sharpens the faculties and 
stimulates the mental development of children who 
hear. Minds thus isolated from other minds, may be 
compared to the individual plates of a voltaic pile — 
they require to be put in communication before the 
electric current of thought can flow. 

"Children who hear when their systematic education 
begins, are already possessed of the great instrument 



of thought and communication, language. They 
have, moreover, acquired a very considerable amount 
of that traditionary knowledge, from which the deaf 
and dumb are excluded For the latter a language 
must be constructed piece by piece/ not such a lan- 
guage as is most easy for them to remember and use, 
but one by which they may with comparative slow- 
ness and difficulty, converse with other men. In 
teaching the simplest terms of this language, addi- 
tional labor is often required to explain the ideas that 
they represent, to minds accustomed to dwell only 
on sensible perceptions. -'•' - • 

"Hence it is, that several years of study and labor 
on the part of teacher and pupil, are often required to 
advance the deaf mute pupil only to the point at 
which" the school education of a child, who nears, is 
begun. With such an immense advantage in the out 
set it would be strange indeed, if the latter did not in 
general, make greater progress in an equal terra of 
instruction. 

" Very different from this is the condition of the 
blind child. It is a great, though prevalent mistake, 
that this class of unfortunates have stronger or even 
equal claims on public sympathy. Physically, it is 
true, the deaf and dumb have many advantages > but 
intellectually the advantages of the blind are im- 
mense. To them come the voices . of kindred and 
friends, cheering their material darkness with intellec- 
tual and moral light Education will doubtless ' in- 
crease their comforts, their means of subsistence,, but 
without special education, they already possess the 
language of their tellow men; can hear others read, 
can take part in public meetings, whether social, sci- 
entific, or political, and above all, the religious privi- 
leges, save private study, which the most favored of 
men enjoy." 

The Institution for the Blind contains 134 inmates, of 
whom 104 are beneficiaries of the State of New York, 6 of 
the State of New Jersey, 19 are graduated pupils who sup- 
port themselves by various employments in connection with 
the Institution, and 5 are suppported by their friends. 

The want of suitable books is mentioned as a serious ob- 
stacle to the progress of the blind. In consequence of this 
embarrassment, their means of self-improvement and enter- 
tainment after leaving the Institution, are exceedingly limi- 
ted. This subject has received the attention of the Board 
of Managers, and the friends of the blind elsewhere, wko 
have made attempts to induce the General Government to 
remedy the evil by an appropriation for the purpose of mul- 
tiplying books for the use of the blind. 

In addition to the excellent system of instruction, great at- 
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tent ion is bestowed upon the industrial department of the 
Institution. Experience has fully proven that the blind are 
to find their most reliable means of support in manual labor 
at some handicraft employment ; and that however desira- 
ble to all may be the pleasures of a highly cultivated intel- 
lect, the means of earning an honest living are of far greater 
value to those for the amelioration of whose condition the 
Institution was established. 

We find the following suggestions in regard to furnishing 
permanent employment to the graduates tf this Institution, 
in this able report : 

" The conviction that has for years been fixing itself 
in the minds of the managers, that the great majority 
of the blind are to. earn their own bread Dy their man- 
ual labor, in connection with the fact that the isolated 
blind workman labors under many disadvantages that 
association with his fellow workmen greatly obviates, 
lias determined the board to apply to your honorable 
body, at an early day, lor such an amendment ol their 
charter as shall enable them to establish, in connec- 
tion with the Institution, a workshop, where all who 
are willing to work, may be enabled to support them- 
selves by the proceeds of their industry." 

A bill appropriating $15,000 for this object is now pending 
the action of the Legislature and will probably be made a 
law. - ' - 



Ollendorff's new method of learning to read, write and 
speak the Spanish Language : with an appendix, containing 
a brief) but comprehensive recapitulation of the rules, as 
well as of all the verbs,-both regular and irregular j so as to 
render their use easy and familiar to the most ordinary ca- 
pacity. Together with practical rales for the Spanish pro- 
nunciation, and models of social and commercial correspon- 
dence'. The whole designed for young learners, and per-. 
sons who are their own instructors. By M, Velazquez, and 
T. Simonne, professors of the Spanish and French Langua- 
ges. New York : D, Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Phil- 
adelphia : Geo. S. Appleton, J48 Chesnut street .1648. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Stoddarj).& BaBcock of this 
Ciiy for a copy of this valuable work. Its title page so well 
presents the. design and object of. the book that we need 
not give a description of its contents. *" 

The Ollendorff series 'is not less remarkable for simplicity 
of arrangement than for natural and philosophical analysis 
of language. 

Chambers' Miscellany of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge. Edited by William Chambebs, joint Editor of Cham- 
bers' Edinburgh Journal." Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. 

This series of publications is truly a library of itself. When 
substantially bound they will receive as they richly merit a 
place in every public library. 

Publishers, who may be disappointed because ho men- 
tion is made of books kindly laid upon our table, are inform- 
ed that we do not design to call attention to ordinary works 
in this paper. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 

We do not find the subjoined law in the last volume of the 
District School Journal, and therefore we give it a place in 
the present number. The Town Superintendents will ob- 
serve that the responsibility of taking the incipient measures 
for this organization of Teachers' Institute* falls upon them 
—a fact to which their special attention is most respectfully 
directed. 

AN ACT for the establishment of Teachers' Institutes. 
Passed Nov. 13, 1 81 7. u Three-fifths being present" 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows : . 

Sec. 1. The Treasurer shall pay, on the warrant of the 
comptroller, to the order of the several county treasurers of 



this state, the several sums of money hereinafter mentioned, 
not exceeding sixty dollars annually to any one county, from 
(he income of the United States deposite fund, to be expend- 
ed for the use and benefit of teachers' institutes as hereinaf- 
ter provided. 

4 2. Wherever a majority of town superintendents of com- 
mon schools in any county in this state unite in a recommen- 
dation, and file with the county clerk thereof a certificate, 
signifying their desire that a teachers' institute should be or- 
ganized in such county, for the instruction and improvement 
of common school teachers for such county, it shall thereup- 
on be the duty of such clerk forthwith to appoint three town 
superintendents of the county, and notify them of ttieir ap- 
pointment, to constitute an advisory committee to make ne- 
cessary arrangements for organizing and managing such in- 
stitute, and such clerk shall also immediately give such pub- 
lic notice in such manner as he may deem most proper to the 
teachers of common schools of the county, and to others who 
may desire to become Buch, specifying a time and place when 
and where the teachers may meet and form such institute. 

4 3. Whenever any institute shall have been organized as 
herein provided, it shall be the duty of said committee, and 
they shall have power to secure two or more suitable persons 
to lecture before such institute upon subjects pertaining to 
common school teaching and discipline, and various educa- 
tional subjects which may be deemed calculated . to qualify 
common school teachers, and to improve common schools; 
and said committee shall keep an accurate account in items, 
of the necessary expenses of such institute in procuring such 
lecturers, and otherwise, and shall verify such account by a£ 
fidavit, and deliver the uame to the county treasurer, to be 
audited by and filed with him when application shall be made 
to such treasurer, as hereinafter provided. 

$4. Whenever any county treasurer shall receive satisfac- 
tory evidence that not less than fifty or in counties of under 
thirty thousand population then not less than thirty teachers 
and individuals intending to become teachers of common 
schools within one year, shall, have been in regular attend- 
ance on the instructions and lectures of the institute in the 
county during at least ten working days, he shall audit and 
allow the account which shall be presented to him by the 
committee as aforesaid, and shall pay over to said committee 
theamount so audited and allowed, not exceeding sixty dol- 
lars in any one year, to be disbursed by said committee in 
paying the expenses incurred by the institute as aforesaid. 

f , r ). Every such committee shall annually transmit to the 
state .superintendent of common schools a catalogue of the 
names of all persons who shall have attended such institute, 
with such other statistical information and within such time 
as may be prescribed "by said state superintendent. 

§6. This act shall take effect immediately. 



STEREOTYPING, 

PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 

BAKNS, SMITH & COOPER, 

SYRACUSE, N . .Y ., 

WOULD respectfully call the attention of Printers and Pub- 
lishers to their Kstabtoluncnt, for STEREOTYPING, 
PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 

They have prepared themselves with all the if cessary ma- 
chinery, and material,— -tupplied themselves with large fonts of 
new atfd beautiful Type, expressly for the business, — end will 
execute orders of any -ire, for Stereotyping Books, Pamphlets, 
Circulars, Cuts, frc., with accuracy and in a style equal to any 
establishment in the country. 

POINTING MATERIALS. 

B. S. & C. have ai«o, completed their arrangement to keep oa 
hand, a constant supply of Printing Materials of every description, 
embracing NEWS, BOOK and Plain and Fancy JOH (metal) TYPK, 
from Pearl to four line Pica; WOOD TYPE; BRASS RULES of 
all kinds; LEADS, COMPOSING STICKS, Furniture, Quoins, 
HOE'S IMPROVED PRESSES,— in short, every article necessary 
to a complete Printing Office — all of which they will furnish to 
Printers, or others, as low as can be bought in New York. The 
patronage of the craft is respectfully solicited. 

CARDS, of every variety of quality, color and size, supplied at 
the lowest New York wholesale prices. 

BOOK PRINTING, 

. Executed in the neatest style, and at short notice, on Adams 
superior Presses. 
Syracuse,. April 1, 1848.- 
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NORMAL C HART. 

OF TBK 

Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 

This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. T. PAGE. Principal 
of the New York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
lified approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who have it in daily 
use in their schools. Mr. Page has been long known to the public 
as an experienced Educator, and it is believed that in no depart- 
ment have his efforts been crowned with greater success than in 
that of Elocution. The Chart embodies the results of many years' 
experience and attention to the subject, and it is confidently expect- 
ed that it will soon become to be regarded as the Standard, on the 
matters of which it teaches, in all our school*. No work of so great 
importance, has probably ever been before the public, that has in so 
short a time been received with to many marked tokens of favor 
from Teachers of the highest distinction. Though there are other 
Charts before the public, of merit, yet it is betteved that the Normal 
Chart, by the peculiar excellence of its analysis, definitions, direc- 
tions, and general arrangement, will commend itself to the atten- 
tion of all who have in view the best interests of their schools. — 
The Chart is got up in superior style, is 56 inches long and 45 vide, 
mounted on rollers, cloth backs, and portions of ii are distinctly le- 
gible at the distance of fifty feet Price Two Dollars 

The Chart can be obtained of A. S. Barnes <$• Co , and Hunting 
ton fr Savage, New-Yerk city ; Win. J. Reynolds, Boston ; G.st C. 
Merriain, Springfield, Mass.; E. FI. Pease, Albany; Young &. Hart, 
Troy, ; 8. Hamilton, Rochester ; Oliver Steele, Buffalo ; F. Hall, 
Eliuira ; D.D.Spencer & Co., Ithaca ; J.C. Derby 8c Co , Auburn; 
Bennett, Backus ft. Haw ley, and G. Tracy, Utica ; M. C. You-glove, 
Cleveland, Ohio ; J. J- Herrick, Detroit, Michigan ; and of Booksel- 
lers generally. Agents who wi h to purchase the Chart, supplied 
on liberal terms, by HALL * DICKSON, 

July, 1847. Publishers, Syracuse, N . Y. 

FROM 8. S.RANDALL. 
Secretary's Office, ) 

Albany, Jan. 25, 1846. 
Mr. L.W.Ha.ll, Dear Sir: — I have examined the " Normal 
Chart of the Elementary Sounds of the English language, arranged 
and prepared by David P. Page, Principal of the State Normal 
School, and have no hesitation in cordially recommending its in- 
troduction into our District Schools. It may wherever deemed ad- 
visable be procured under the authority conferred by the latter 
elause of the 16th section of the Act of 1843, as a portion of the 
" Scientific Apparatus for the use of Schools," under the conditions 
specified in that section. Yours, respectfully, 

S.S. RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. 
FROM J. A. ALLEN. 
Principal of the Syracuse Academy. 

Syracuse, March 4, 1846. 
Mr. Hall— Dear Sir : I have examined with pleasure the Normal 
Chart, and am satisfied that it is superior to any thing of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. 

I have introduced it into my school, and shall recommend it to the 
attention os Teachers everywhere. 

Yours fee, 

JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 
FROM T. W. FIELD. 

Naw-YoRK, Aug. J9, 1846. 
Messrs. Hall fc Dickson: Sirs— The Elementary Chart of Nor- 
mal sounds, prepared by D. D. Page, Esq., Principal of the State 
Normal School, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficiency 
that has long been felt in our schools. Students who are exerci- 
sed upon it, cannot fail to acquire habits of distinct utterance and 
correct enunciation. The table ui the Elementary sounds appears 
to be arranged on philosophical and correct principles, and the 
Chart taken as a whole is eminently deserving a place in all our 
schools. T W. FIELD, 

Teacher Ward School No. 3, N. Y, City. 
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TEACHER'S INSTITUTES. 

A WORK ON TEACHERS' INSTITUTES: Now 
in press and will be issued by the 1st of May next, 
including their origin, progress, and proceedings in the state 
of New York and other States j a synopsis of the discus- 
sions on modes of teaching j practical suggestions on orga- 
nizing and conducting them j and the late Law of this State 
making an appropriation. It will contain 144 pages, and 
may be sent to any part of the U. S. A. for 5 cents postage. 
Address S. R. Sweet, Saratoga Springs, E. H. Pease & Co., 
^ Albany, H. H. Hawley & Co. Utica, or Stoddard & Babcock, 
Syracuse. Price, 25 cents the single copy— 5 copies for 
one dollar. April 1, 1S4& 

Clerk of 



CORNELLS TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 
Diameter 5 inches. Price $3. 

This Globe by its peculiar construction possesses advantages 
over otheis heretofore in uso. Many problems of difficult solution 
for beginners on the common Globe are by this made familiar to 
the most ordinary capacity. The causes of the change of seasons, 
and the varied length of days and nights, also the position of the 
Sun — The I'lane of the Ecliptic, ond the inclination of the Earth's 
axis, are readily understood. 

Each Globe is accompanied with a Manual giving full directions 
for its use with solutions of problems sic. An additional recom- 
mendation is its simplicity of mechanism which renders it but lit- 
tle liable to get out of order or be seriously injured, 

We will furnish gratis a copy of ibe Manual to any person who 
will apply Post Paid- 

Among the numerous testimonials in favor of this Globe we se- 
lect the following : 

Collegiate Institute, Rochester, March 1, 1845. 

I have examined Silas Cornell's Improved Globe, and ibe tmaU 
book accompanying it ; and it gives ni" great satisfaction to fay, 
that I consider it all that he represents it : and that I think it better 
adapted to the use of schools and families than any thing of the 
kind heretofore in use. 

C. DEWEV, D. D., M. D., 
Principal and Prof .of Chemistry and Philostiphv* 

From David Prentice, L- L.D., Profeesor of t e Greek and f-atin 
1 \anguoges and Literature, Geneva College. 
To Dm. Hamilton : Dear Doctor — I cannot permit Mr. Corvxll 
to leave us, without expressing to you my sincere thanks for the 
pleasure you have given me,. in makin; me acquainted with him, 
and the use of his newly constructed Globe in teaching the ele- 
ments of Geography and Astronomy. In the simple and neat con- 
struction of his machinery, and in the ready and clear illustret'cn r.f 
the principles and facts, his method surpass** every thing of the 
kind that I have seen, and cannot fail to meet with the cordial ap- 
probation of all who are learning and teaching these sciences. 
Your friend, most truly, D PRENTICE. 

From the Prof, of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, 

Nov. 23, 1847. 
Pome of the effects of the Earth's motions are better illustrated 
by Mr. Cornell's Globe than they can be by any other with which 
I am acquainted. GEORGE P. WILLIAMS. 

From Horace Wei' ter, L. L. 1)., Professor of Vnthenatic and KV 
tu«»l Philosophy in Geneva College. 

Having examined an improved construction of a terrestrial Globe, 
the invention of Mr Pilas Cornell, of Rochester, I cnasnler it as 
possessing many decided advantages over those of the commoa 
lorm, for the purposes of elementary instruction in Astronomy and 
Geography. 

It is particularly designed for the use of Common School* ar.d 
Academies. For these objects it is much superior to any other 
with which I ant acquainted. I have ordered cne of these Glebes 
by the authority of the Trustees, for the Union Schoels of this ril 
lage. HORACE WEBSTER- 

Geneva College, 96th March, 3845. 

From Benjamin Hale, D. P., President of Geneva College. 
1 concur with Professor Webster, in the opinion above express- 
ed. BENJAMIN KALE. 

March 96, 1845 Pres't of Geneva College. 

From the Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College, Cincin- 
nati, December 2<>, 1847. 

Having carefully examined Silas Cornell's GloI»e, I take plea- 
sure in recommending it to my friends of the Teacher's profession 
on account of its simplicity of construction, and the ease with 
which, by means of the accompanying little work, any instructor 
can explain to his pupils the leading Geographical and Astrono- 
mical problems. It possesses several advantages over the Globe 
in common use, and is well worthy of a place in every school. 

JOSEPH KAY. 

$*TThe Massachusetts Common School Journal, in a recom- 
mendation too long for insertion here, says, "This cheap little af- 
fair is really one of the happiest inventions that we have seen for 
many a day" 

For sale by the following Booksellers and Agents — W. B. Fowle 
138* Washington St., Boston ; Baker, Crane &. Day, and Clark fc 
Austin, N. Y. City; James Henry .Albany ; R. G. Wynkoop, Au- 
burn ; Hall Jc Dickson, Syracuse ; Knowlton It Rice, Watertown ; 
Mack, Andrews fcCo , Ithaca r R. L. Underbill fc Co, Bath ; Niche- 
son fc Paine, Albion ; O. C. Wright, Lockport ; Jos E. Holmes, 
MeadviDe, Flu, and by afents in most of the states of the U. £. 

Made and told Wholesale and Retail by the subscribers. 

KTA liberal discount to Dealers. T. B. I'QRTON * CO. 

Rochester, j 848. 

• m- * 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 

The semi-annual examination of the pupils of thl 
State Normal School, held during the last week in 
March, was a rigorous scrutiny into the knowledge 
and abilities of the pupils and their qualifications for 
the profession to which they have devoted themselves. 
All the classes gave the most satisfactory evidence of 
the excellent character of the instruction on the part 
of the Teachers, and of faithful study and reflection 
on the part of the pupils. 

It was our design to have given a minute descrip- 
tion of the examination of each class, but we find it 
necessary to omit doing so in order to make room for 
the poem, valedictory and other addresses on the oc- 
casion. We must be permitted, however, to take no- 
tice of the maps and drawings executed by the pupils 
under the direction of the accomplished Teachers of 
these respective departments of instruction. More ac- 
curate and elegant maps we have never seen than 
were exhibited at this examination. All who wit- 
nessed them must have been gratified with the great 
perfection with which they were drawn, and especially 
with the assurance that their accomplished authors are 
soon to impart their knowledge and skill to the youth 
of this state. 

No special arrangements having been made for the 
examination, the exercises were a severe test of schol- 
arship and professional skill, and must have given 
renewed confidence in the Normal School. 

Too high commendation can hardly be given to the 
Principal, Mr. Perkins, and his worthy associates for 
their unwearied efforts to promote the interests of the 
came of education. 

The closing exercises were commenced on Thurs- 
day afternoon at half past 3 o'clock, in the Chapel 
of theschooL The exercises were opened whh prayer 



by the Rev. Dr. Horatio Potter, after which the fol- 
lowing poem was r*ad, which was composed by Miss 
Mart L. Mallory, of Genesee county, who is a mem- 
ber of the graduating class. 

WHO ARE THE TRULY GREAT ? 

On fancy's wing I mount, and trembling soar. 
And far true greatness every land explore: 
I search the records of all ancient time, 
And find its shadow sweeping every clime. 
Its rainbow hues are glittering on the field, 
Where warriors meet to mingle steel with steel ; 
Where life's red current pours its purple gore, 
And bristling bayonets gleam 'mid cannon's roar; 
I see its form on yonder giddy height, 
Where fame's proud temple stands in lurid light ; 
I see it shining in the haUs of state, 
Where all within would fain be truly great. 
But, oh ! the contrast ever to be found 
Between the substance and its empty sound. 
Mark well the current of that infant mind, 
.Whose deeds of daring seem by Heaven designed; 
f&inok how he listens to the voice of praise, 
When first he mingles in his childish plays. 
To what the world calls greatness he aspires, 
And seeks the altar where ambition's fires 
Forever glow, 'mid shouts and praise of men ; 
He scorns to creep, and walking, falls again, 
But still he scrambles on, and nothing fears* 
If hurt, he weeps, but smiles amid his tears. 
The watchful mother opens ail her store, 
Calls him her hero — and the smart is o'er. 

Advancing onward in his wild career, 
We now behold him with his glittering spear ; 
Look how he rages while his martial eye 
Reflects the sunbeam from his panoply, 
intent on lame, ambition fires his soul, 
He pants, he burns, to reach the shining goal, 
For this he lives, for this his heart beats high, 
For this he toils, for this he dares to die. 

But hark! the tocsin sounds afar, 
And now rolls on the tide of war; 
The foemen fierce are coming fast ; 
I hear the bugle's fearful blast. 
Such myriads 'merging from the vale, 
The boldest warrior now looks pale ; 
Their lengthened lines all gold appear; 
The vanguard now is even here, 
Yet nearer still, with fife and drum, 
The foe advance — on, on they come : 
A shout ascends, the charge is made, 
And reeks with gore each battle blade : 
The rattling musket flashes death, 
And friends and foemen gasp for breath ; 
The thundering cannpn shakes the ground 
And strews the mangled corses round ; 
Still ebbs and flows the tide of war— 
Its cloud obscures the brightest star ; 
The death-winged shot is almost spent, 
Yet many a soldier's bosom's rent; 
But high above the storm of war, 
The bugle's blast the cannon's roar, 
A shout is heard— unsheath the steel 
Strike for the palm ; let tyrants feel. 
On rush the warriors like a flood, 
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Their -swords bathed deep in foemen's blood, 

Whose reeling ranks, in dread dismay, 

Crown the bold chief with victory. 

Fair freedom's sun now o'er him shines, 

Around his brow the laurel twines; 

And welcomed to the chair of state, 

The world now styles him tridy great, 

*' But see — alas ! the crystal bar, 

Of Eden moves not — holier far 

Than even this, the boon must be, 

That opes the gate of heav'n to thee !" 

Again we view the human mind, 
For fields of hidden lore designed; 
We see him on his winding way, 
And smile to see his genius play. 
If to the skies he soars aloft, 
And stars and planets watches oft, 
And tarries long at even tide, 
To witness some new meteor glide, 
Observing man the inference draws,— 
He seeks to lathom nature's laws, 
By which they're held in chains of light, 
That baffle sense and science quite. 
To bear the palm and take the prize, 
He plunges deep in hidden skies ; 
The ruling passion, obvious here, 
To shine and dazzle in his sphere. 
On fancy's wing from star to star, 
He soars and penetrates afar ; 
Computes their days and tells their years, 
And measures all their rolling spheres, \ 
Systems and suns, unnumbered rise, 
To cheer and greet him as he iiies, 
While blazing comets, hissing by, 
Light up his pathway through the sky j 
And thus he spends his growing years, 
Charmed with the " music of the spheres ;" 
Nor yet regards the Hand that holds, 
The universe, and all controls. 
Yet such the man the world calls great, 
And be.ars him up to heaven's gate ; 
But see, alas ! that crystal bar 
Moves not for him—- too holy far. 

But still another claims the prize. 
Who walks not in those pearly skies, 
But seeks to soothe th' insatiate mind, 
With golden treasures, well refin'd. 
He visits India's distant shore ; — 
And earth's dark caverns he explores, 
To search for pearls and diamonds there, 
That none but fools or princes wear. 
These all acquired, he moves in state, 
And boldly knocks at Eden's gate. 
But long, I trow, he'll linger there, 
Before will move that crystal bar, 
And long the train to Eden bound, 
Whose faith and hope will ne'er be crowned ; 
But like the warrior roll'd in blood, 
They ne'er can stem bold " Charon's " flood. 

And now to the groves, where the spices are growing, 
Let me wander to breathe in the sweet-scented air, 

Where the bright crystal waters perpetual flowing, 
Invite to the banquet and beckon me there. 

And here, as I muse in the green shady bowers, 

And list to the carol of cuckoo and dove ; 
Let me ask the bright spirit that bends o'er the flowers, 

« O, who will e'er enter the Eden above ?" 

In soft gentle whispers, I hear her replying, 
As her breath lends a fragrance to rose bod and vine ; 

u The man in Arm faith, on his Savior relying, 
Shall enter, and there on His bosom recline. 

And even the warrior, bathed in the fountain, 
The soldier's bright spear caused to gush from His side, 

May come by the Cross on Calvary's mountain, 
And drink of the waters of life's crystal tide* 

And he who is lowly and humble' in spirit, 
And seeks not his own, but the glory of God j 

The kingdom of Heaven ere long shall inherit, 
And bathe his freed spirit in Eden's pore flood. 
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And all they who hunger and thirst for salvation, 
May enter and bask in His presence above ;" 

And this be the student's unchanging ambition, 
To drink of the rich flowing fountain of love. 

Like our Teacher, who's gone to those green shady bowers 

Where the palm and the myrtle and eglantine grow; 
May we act well our part through life's fleeting hours, 

Then calmly retire and earth bid adieu. 

The next exercise was the delivery of die valedic- 
tory, by James M. Winchell of Onondaga county as 
follows : 

Fellow-Students : — In attempting this day to speak 
to you and for you, I can but express my entire insuf- 
ficiency to perform the duty. Could I find words to 
describe the reflections which attend this closing scene, 
much would I say of the Past, to us so filled with 
interest, in the hope that we might draw from it a 
lesson fraught with enduring wisdom ; and something 
of the Future, which we are in so great a measure to 
fashion for ourselves, that we might be the better pre- 
pared for the toils and temptations it will surely present. 
And vain as must be my endeavors to convey to your 
minds the emotions which have crowded tumultuous- 
ly through mine, as the hour now gliding from our 
grasp, approached, bringing with it a certainty, which 
the stoutest shrink to contemplate, still, I know whom 
I address, and feel that however great the imperfec- 
tion of the medium, your sympathy will not fail to 
discover in it, some portion of the meaning it would 
express. 

The hour of parting between friends is ever one of 

Eain. The thought of leaving those with whom we 
ave formed pleasing associations — whose presence 
and intercourse have won for them an abiding inter- 
est in our hearts— cannot fail to excite sensations of 
sadness and regret. And if ordinary separations are 
thus painful, how much deeper must be the feeling 
when friends are called upon to part, with a conviction 
that time can never witness their reunion. For, though 
we may see again some of those with whom our adieus 
are so soon to be exchanged, yet do we know that 
never within the years of our mortal life, may we 
meet all with whom we have mingled in the exercises 
of this school — who have been with us alike sharers 
of common woes and delights, and whose last enjoy- 
ment of these relations is embraced within the mo- 
ments which limit this meeting. 

But apart from the ordinary feelings attending the 
close oi school-day companionships, you, fellow-stu- 
dents, have others, of a nature peculiar to this school, 
and tnis occasion. You have not congregated here 
with the purpose which actuates so many who resort 
to the educational institutions of the land. It was not 
merely to master the mysteries of science, and garner 
in your memories the literary lore of ages — to fulfil 
mat requirement of society, which, to insure respecta- 
bility, demands of each individual a certain amount 
of what is called learning — that you left friends and 
home, to prosecute among strangers, the severe labors 
which you have just completed. No ; — with a humility 
not all unmixed with pnde, I say it ? the motives that 
impelled you to this course were higher : Ardent as 
was your desire for se&improvement, this desire was 
but incidental to a philanthropy as pure and generous 
as it was enlightened and comprehensive. 

It becomes us, therefore, this day, to mingle with 
the personal considerations it induces*, a serious inves- 
tigation of 'our own dispositions, and the progress we 
have made in self culture and discipline during our 
sojourn here. Ere we sever these ties, let us demand 
of the months during which they have bound us, an 
account of their, results; and while the Present is still 
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our own, shape for ourselves a destiny which nothing 
but the omniscience of Providence shall change or im- 
pede. Let us, at this hour, — in mis room where was 
registered our pledge to devote ourselves to the ad- 
vancement of common school education — in this room 
hallowed by memories which you need no monition 
to recall to your minds, — renew in our hearts that sa- 
cred vow, recorded not here alone, and rendered even 
more solemn by the influence of these recollections. 
And when, with hearts rilled with these generous re- 
solves, you turn away to seek your respective fields 
of labor, it will not be with a feeling of regret, alone, 
for the termination of a season of enjoyment, but with 
a glad consciousness that the time has at length arriv- 
ed, when you may bend your energies to that toil to 
which you are so solemnly dedicated, and for which 
it has cost you so much protracted effort to prepare. 

Toil ! cold and harsh as the word may seem, this 
is the true charm which is to transform tne elements 
of existence into pleasure. Man, "half-dust, half dei- 
ty' 7 as he is, has not a faculty but what demands labor 
as essential to its health; and this principle, as une- 
quivocally attested by both revelation and nature, is 
directly derived from that Being in whose likeness he 
was created. Without this condition, he would exist 
the most miserable of beings. It is toil that gives 
action to the pulse and vigor to the step ; that quick- 
ens the appetite and distils upon the couch the sweet 
influences of repose; that causes the cheek to flush 
and the eye to kindle with the inspiration of thought : 
toil imparts health alike to the body and the soul. — 
Happy ate those, who, embracing this necessity as the 
blessing it really is, rouse into action every faculty, 
discipline every power and develop every attribute of 
their natures in tne performance of legitimate labor ; 
that which has for its ulterior object, the benefit of all. 
Such toil is yours ; toil as ennobling to other minds 
as to your own. Rejoice, then, that Heaven has as- 
signed to you labor so glorious and godlike, that, 
while fulfilling the conditions of your own happiness, 
you cannot execute it without catching some portion 
of the divinity with which it is embued. 

Closely allied to the nature of the teacher's work 
js the grave consideration, how it may be best ac- 
complished. Invaluable as are the instructions you 
have here received, they will utterly fail of their in- 
tended effect, without that activity and independence 
of thought, on your part, which alone can enable you 
to become true students of nature. Indomitable per- 
severance, a resolute determination to hold in bubjee- 
tion to the will, all the unworthy weaknesses of your 
natures, and a constant recurrence to the origin of all 
knowledge, are indispensable to this result. Cast away 
in imagination, for a moment, the appliances which 
art has brought to study, and standing alone amidst 
the miracles of nature, observe and reflect Destitute 
of your loved books and scientific apparatus, still are 
the principles they illustrate, visible on every side 
each sight and sound that meets the sense — each leaf; 
that grow3, and the breeze at whose touch it trembles 
-—the very air you breathe, and your ability to breathe 
it — are instinct with their presence. Could your eye, 
then, for an instant, pierce the clouds which dim our 
mortal vision, and gain but the merest glimpse of the 

freat truths which he at the foundation of all existence, 
ow would the few faint gUmmerines of these truths, 
which m 01 1 have already been enabled to perceive, 
shrink into insignificance in comparison. Then in- 
deed, would you realize the true nature of your mis- 
sion ; and accepting the aid offered by the recorded 
labors of others, use it, not as a dependence, but sim* 
plyas a clue to higher and yet unrevealed mysteries. 
This faculty it will be your privilege to awaken in 



your pupils. It will be yours to point out to them the 
true object of study ; the connection of the truths thus 
learned with the commonest experiences of life: and 
create an appreciation of the neglected beauties ot liter- 
ature and art ; in short, to educate the reason, the 
imagination and the taste. And comprehending all 
this in its infinite importance, it will be yours to re- 
member that the increase of moral improvement in 
the human race has by no means been commensurate 
with that of intellectual; and that in order to develop 
their powers in just proportion, you must so adapt 
your instruction to this great ena, that they shall ever 
recognize the Deity in his works, and experience in 
discharging their duties to Him and the world, the high- 
est of earthly gratifications. 

Going forth as you do, to a labor like this, let not 
your courage falter or your hearts faint within you. — 
fo pause in your course, would, in itself, seem almost 
criminal ; for with you rests an accountability from 
which you can in no wise escape. Precisely accord- 
ing to the spirit that guides you, will be the influence 
of the knowledge you impart, on the world. The Ge- 
nius of learning has ever been the handmaid, not the 
mistress of mankind. From the hour when she visit- 
ed our first parents under the forbidden tree ; appear- 
ing again, after ages of exile, in the rude arts and 
uncouth symbols of Egypt ; visible among the Greeks, 
no less in their divine creations in poetry and painting 
and sculpture, and even the wild rites 01 their religion, 
than in the wisdom of their sages and the ideal philos- 
ophy of their schools; shining out in regal splendor 
from the sterner literature and art of Rome, and then 
driven from her throne by the barbarians of the north; 
seeking refuge amidst the delights of "Araby the blest," 
and imaging the tastes of its children in the gay and 
fanciful character of their architecture and song ; 
cowering in the cloister through the long night of the. 
middle ages, and ministering to the unholy appetites 
of hoary superstition ; and finally ? emerging from her 
retreat, to desert the bigotry which had so long n eld 
her imprisoned, and unite with the mild spirjt of 
Christianity in tne performance of her true missf on ; 
through all these ages and in all climes, she has ever 
been in subjection to the spirit of the age. This influ- 
ence it is in your power to guide. Enlightened by- 
her teachings and cheered by her smiles — uniting with 
the experience of all ages, the wisdom learned only 
by studying the philosophy of fife— you can look 'for* 
ward to a period when men shall realize all the r 
perfectioL io* whkh enthusiasts have sighed, and re-' 
joice in the consciousness, that to this result, you*, 
own labors have not a little contributed. 

But it is not of hopes and aspirations with regrets < 
at parting from school-matea, tnat the emotions of this 
day are wholly composed. Mingling with these, and 
tinging all with its influence, — giving to your fairest 
anticipations a shade of gloom, and deepening your 
sadness into 40j?pw — is one reserved by Heaven in 
its inscrutable* ^.visdom for our especial affliction.— * 
Fain would I shrink from the duty of opening afresh . 
that wound, which time can never wholly heal ; fain ' 
would I spare myself and you, the pain of recalling 
the memory of that dispensation which has invested: 
the present Normal term with so great a pre-eminence;} 
in sorrow. JJut the instinctive aJiection of every heart 
—■the undying love all bear his memory — forbid that 
fhis hour should pass without yielding its tribute to ther 
goodness and intellect of him, under whose guidance 
this school has risen to its present state of usefulness, 
and who, but a few brief weeks ago^was struck down 
in our very midst by the unsparing hand of death, — 
But how— how can I express the overwhelming grief- 
that even yet rises with every remembrance of mat * 
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fatal day? With what words shall I describe the tor- 
ture of suspense that racked every bosom, during the 
dreadful hours while he was known to be struggling 
with the power of death 1 — how paint the agony that 
succeeded that suspense, when the fearrul conflict had 
ceased? What language can do justice to the emo- 
tions which accompanied the terrible certainty that 
that glorious intelligence was blotted forever from 
amongst the existences ot earth ? To speak of sorrow, 
in the ordinary sense, would be mockery ; to say that 
all hearts throbbed with a common pulse of anguish, 
would miserably fail to depict the intensity of our woe. 
Nor had I the power, would I again bring upon you, 
the tide of affliction tnat swept over your souls. It is 
enough that you are Normals — that you knew him 
whom we have lost. Recall that gloomy New- Year's 
day which brought with it a realization of our worst 
fears; our solemn meeting: within these walls, which 
seemed indued with inaudible voices that continually 
spoke to our trembling souls the certainty of the para- 
lyzing stroke. Did not every thing seem shrouded in 
the very blackness of the grave ? At the commence- 
ment of the term, but two brief months before, from 
this very place where I now stand, had he pronounc- 
ed your welcome again to the Normal School, in tones 
of feeling which even yet vibrate in your inmost hearts. 
Here, each morning, had he led its exercises ; and 
scarcely more than a week had elapsed since here, in 
words of more than usual eloquence and pathos, he 
closed unconsciously to all, the career of his earthly 
teachings. And as you looked once more on the fa- 
miliar tokens of the past — as you gazed on the well- 
known faces on every side, and your eyes sought 
again the vacant seats of your teachers — for a brief 
instant, reason wavered before hope, and you could 
but believe that you had been laboring under the in- 
fluence of a frightful dream, and that a few moments 
would give again to your sight the form you had ima- 
gined lost to it forever. But the miserable illusion 
was but momentary. One by one your teachers en- 
tered the room; silently eacn took his accustomed 
place ; and then — when you glanced from their hag- 
gard countenances, in which was written all the 
wretchedness of despair, to one still vacant seat in 
their midst — then burst upon you the full extent and 
terrible reality of your bereavement. And so intense 
was the agony which this consciousness awakened, 
that when, amidst a silence, broken only by sobs that 
would not be restrained, you listened to the trembling 
accents of one who had ever been associated in your 
thoughts and affections with him\ the very announce- 
ment he made, seemed in itself a relief. 

Let us draw a veil over this sacred scene. It is 
sufficient, that the recollection of that hour lives still 
within the sanctuary of your hearts ;— -so must it ever 
live. Tears of affection nave gushed plentifully forth 
to water his grave, and ever will they keep green the 
laurel whose leaves mingle with its cypress. Holier 
than the flame that rose unceasing! 5 ,'- from the ves- 
tal altar, the fires of admiration and* *ove shall ever 
be kept alive in your bosoms by the remembrance of 
his genius and his worth. 

And well may you linger with fondness on his 
memory 2 for seldom does the Deity vouchsafe to man, 
accomplishments and gifts as rare and various as 
were united in'him. This place and hour — my own 
utter incapacity — forbid any adequate eulogy on Da- 
vid P. Page: but from a few remarks on a character so 
admirable, I must not refrain. All bear unequivocal 
and earnest testimony to his virtues;— I ask, has he 
not an equal title to the award of greatness % With a 
d oul above the paltry pursuits of the world— a mind 
pre-eminent for the highest attributes of reason and 



imagination — a power of speech that never failed to 
carry with it the sympathies of his audience, and 
which often rose into strains of the loftiest and purest 
eloquence — equanimity which no emergency could 
disturb, and an energy and courage that no obstacle 
could quell — what further than these, I ask, are neces- 
sary to constitute greatness ? Would that subtle intel- 
lect have been powerless to cope with the diplo- 
macy of courts'? or that eloquence to which all lis- 
teners responded, have lost its charm within the walls 
of a senate ? Would the sacred desk have paralyzed 
its power? or would it have been impotent, when 
pleading the cause of right before the tribunals of his 
country ? Did not that kingly presence, that mastery 
of human hearts, that unfailing self-possession, and 
steady judgment, and lightning-like perception, mark 
him infallibly for one who could have led armies to 
conquest and wrought for himself an immortality of 
historic fame — had inclination stooped so low ? And 
yet, because he rose above the objects of ordinary am- 
bition, and, with sight reaching lar beyond the limits 
of time, lent these powers to the greatest work of hu- 
manity, regardless of the unmeaning honors for which 
so many barter the fairest gifts of God — .because, in 
short, he disdained the idolatries of earth-men hesitate 
to award the meed of greatness \ — hesitate to distin- 
guish with their tinsel badges, one who so litde re- 
spected them as to be content to live and die, merely 
— a teacher ? 

Then be it so The day will come when such names 
shall shine brightest in the records of the world's his- 
tory ; — when such men shall stand forth there, its true 
patriots and heroes The day will come when men 
shall vie with each other to do honor to his memory ; 
— w T hen enlightened generations shall turn their au::e 
backward into the dusky shadows of this age, ami res- 
cue from the relicts of its barbarism, the fame of one 
whose genius and desires carried him far beyond the 
scope of appreciation by his cotemporaries. 

Accompanying this consoling reflection, conges- a 
remembrance, to you, of an influence equally holy and 
soothing. Associatea with his death, is a const- ious- 
n ess that the responsibility which the event threw on 

?ou, in connection with others, has been nobly met. — 
ou have proved yourselves worthy the confidence 
reposed in you by the guardians ana teachers of the 
scnool. You, fellow-students, will be distinguished 
from those of other terms, for the prompt and unwa- 
vering support you yielded to it at the most critical 
period of its existence. The influences this affliction 
has cast around you, are purifying and holy. On you 
has descended a distinction most honorable and sa- 
cred ; yours is a nobility of grief. It has been your 
melancholy privilege to liBten to the last teachings of 
that gifted spirit, and look on the dust whence it bad 
fled forever. And oh ! may the remembrance of that 
last look never fail to recall a sense of your desti- 
ny and your duty ! may those teachings, coupled with 
his spotless example, and sanctified by his martyrdom 
in the great cause, ever be present in your minds, to 
guide you through the difficulties and temptations of 

For such a man, our sorrow is both selfish and gen- 
erous. We mourn selfishly for ourselves, — generous- 
ly for the world. But how do we dare to murmur at 
his departure? Seemed it not, during those fearful 
days, that his spirit, wearied with its mortal probation, 
was struggling with the bonds that bound it to the 
earth? It was even so; his physician will tell yoxL 
that it was not the disease that sundered the tie; it 
was the strength of a soul which no human power 
could longer detain from its native Heaven. 

Let, then, our mourning be tempered with resign*- 
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tion. Powerful as was his influence while on earth, 
is it not even greater now ? Still may that spirit hover 
over the scenes of his earthly labor ; still, drawn by 
Sympathy and compassion, may it frequent these halls ; 
still present, as before, may its whisperings strengthen 
the promptings of conscience and faith,and breathe into 
all its exercises, the holiness of its own purified nature. 
Still he lives ; lives in influence and in name : 
"He is not dead ; the great man never dies." 
From this event, we rum to the still more sudden 
departure of a school-mate. Totally unwarned of the 
change which awaited her— denied the privilege of 
even one short prayer to compose her soul for its 
startling flight — with no hands of kindred to smooth 
her dying pillow — one of our number has been snatch- 
ed away in the very morning of life, when existence 
itself is a delight, to the immediate presence of her 
God. In her accustomed place at the close of one 
week, her death was announced to us at the commence- 
ment of the next, and her mortal remains, even then, 
hundreds of miles away, speeding to the home to which 
a few weeks were to have restored her, flushed with 
health and hope, and the joy of that re-union. Little 
did hei fond friends anticipate such a return. Yet are 
they not entirely unconsoled ; the knowledge that her 
duties, here, were ever promptly discharged, her re- 
lations unexceptionably sustained, must have been to 
their afflicted hearts 

" Like healing sent on wings to sleep ;" 

for such an one could not have been ill prepared to die. 

And yet three more of the Normal band have been 
gathered to the grave. Three of those who in former 
terms, passed out from amongst us, have, during 
the present, been called to exchange the mysteries of 
this life for the certainties of the next. It was the 
privilege of but few of us to enjoy with these a per- 
sonal acquaintance ; but we have been permitted to 
hear from the lips of those who knew them, such tes- 
timony to their purity and worth, that we can but join 
in the notes of mourning that followed their departure. 

May not these reminiscences, fellow-students, be 
to us like the admonitions of guardian spirits? As of 
old 2 gay revellers were often startled in the midst of 
their mirth, as their eyes fell on the skeleton form 
which had been introduced as a memento mori to their 
banquet, so may we retain in our minds the memory 
of these tokens of mortality, to remind us of the 
ranity of earthly pleasures, and the unresting flight 
of time that bears us onward to the grave. And so 
may they be remembered, that, even in life, death 
shall be robbed of its terrors : — may each 

"So live, that when the summons comes to join 
Th' innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave, at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams." 

But the hour of separation must not be dedicated 
alone to sorrow. Glimpses of the purest joy beam 
through the gloom upon usl like sunlight from the 
cloud. The recollection of friendships formed, of 
souls expanded, of principles imbibed, brings with it 
a sweet solace for our regret. All,— those who pass 
hence forever, and those who return again to spend 
another season in the experiences of student-life, — are 
inspired with impulses in no way akin to sorrow. — 
The prospect of duties yet to do, nerves your hearts 
with an energy mingled with strong joy. Home, with 
all its delights,— its old familiar haunts of childhood, 
and the faces, as familiar, of those who made them 
dear, — its dreams of youth, gleaming in their pristine 



brightness through the charmed atmosphere of dis- 
tance,— home, with its love of kindred, and luxury of 
fireside delights,— home, "sweet home," beckons 
you back to its loved retreat. Another life— a life 
which you would fain picture to yourselves radiant 
with eternal sunshine — commences with v.our de- 
parture from these halls. The clouds which have 
overshadowed you in the Past, seem to cast no shade 
on your future path. There all is light and hope; 
your way seems strewn with flowers, and your spir- 
its continually bathed in the music of gladness. 

Fellow-students, your course through life, if not a 
constant fruition of youthful visions, may be one of 
contentment and pure joy. The performance of duty 
to ourselves and to others is its own " exceeding rich 
reward." Happiness is twin-born with virtue. You 
go forth to toil, indeed, but your toil mav be made 
sweeter than the most intoxicating pleasuies of the 
voluptuary. You go to toil ; but toil more honorable 
than his who reared his throne on a pyramid of hu- 
man bones, and whose sceptre flashed over the cor- 
onets of a hundred kings. No history, perchance, 
will chronicle your deeds on its false page j no shouts 
of swarming thousands herald the approach of your 
footsteps ; but the record of your labors will be found 
written in golden characters in the revelations of eter- 
nity, and your spirits borne to their home on high, 
amidst the songs of rejoicing angels. 

To you, gentlemen of the Executive Committee, I 
would tender the adieus of my associates, and their 
thanks for your kindness and your care. When the 
school was so suddenly and painfully deprived of its 
head, you reposed in them a confidence alike honor- 
able to all. That confidence they have endeavored 
to justify. And duringthat hour of gloom, you more 
than realized the hopes of those who trembled lest 
our institution should sink beneath the blow. It is a 
privilege we cannot be denied, to say to you, on leav- 
ing, that the wisdom you manifested during that try- 
ing emergency, has won from us unreserved confi- 
dence and respect ; and that, in wishing for you here- 
after, an equal exhibition of this quality, we express, 
to the fullest extent, our anticipations ot your success 
in the management of the school. 

But to our teachers, I cannot hope to express the 
feelings which this moment inspires. Earnestly as 
we have endeavored to perform our various duties, 
we feel that whatever of success we may have had, 
is, m a great degree, attributable to you. Standing as 
we do on the threshold of departure, all the evidences 
of your unceasing kindness, rush with indescribable 
distinctness upon us. Your gentleness, firmness, and 
consistency— your untiring efforts for our improve- 
ment—are registered indelibly in our hearts. Espe- 
cially have these qualities been displayed, since so 
fearful a** inrmd ™ q ° ™q^p in ypjirra nks. It was 
then, that extremity developed in anenTtTrerrir jegr oo , 
your conscientious interest in the school, and your 
fitness for the trusts you hold. And, in our Principal^ 
especially, no false modesty must prevent an express- 
ion of our confidence. A crisis of the most alarming 
nature has occurred in the history of our school. It is 
due to our feelings-- to the cause— to all who hear 
me to-day— that the views of those who have had the 
best opportunity of observing the results— those who 
have known the school as it was, and as it is, and 
who to-day receive the last token of its benefits— be 
given, as we leave forever its hallowed precmcts.- 
We would say, therefore, that our confidence m the 
Normal School is unshaken. At t r nt hour when clouds 
and thick darkness enveloped its fafe— when its 
friends stood appalled by its peril, and its very exist- 
ence seemed to hang trembling on the slightest ad- 
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Terse influence — at that hour, you shrunk not from the 
responsibility it brought, but devoted yourself with an 
energy and skill that astonished all, to the duty of re- 
pairing the ravage which seemed so nearly fatal. — 
To fill, successfully, the station to which you were ap- 
pointed, vacated as it was, few might dare to hope j 
to fail in the undertaking, seemed almost inevitable. 
You accepted this station, with its burden of incalcu- 
lable toil and care, and almost certain loss of reputa- 
tion, and the result has been such as fully re-animates 
bur fainting hopes, and renews the anticipations of 
other days. If ever this school has been an agent of 
good, we believe it to be so still; and to your efforts, 
and those of your associates, is this continuance to be 
attributed. And with this conviction, and attended 
by auguries for its success, as fair as ever haunted the 
fancy of its first founders, we go forth to execute the 
duties which you have enjoined. 

Hon. Christopher Morgan, State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the State Normal School, then addres- 
sed the audience. We give the following, though a 
mere sketch of his remarks : 

Mr. Morgan said he had been requested, a few 
days since, to offer some remarks on this interesting 
occasion ; but other duties had so much engrossed his 
attention as not to leave a moment's time for reflec- 
tion. He had, however, but a few words to say, nor 
was it necessary to say much, since all that had been 
seen to-day,spoke more eloquently than anything he 
could present 

He entered upon his official duties with no propos- 
possessions in favor of the Normal School. He con- 
fessed that he was indifferent in regard to it, if not 
prejudiced ; but his prejudices were the result of a 
want of knowledge of the plan upon which the insti- 
tution was based, and the success with which it had 
been carried forward. He knew little of the institu- 
tion, and had formed no favorable opinion of it in con- 
sequence of misrepresentations. He confessed that 
these misrepresentations had had their influence upon 
his mind But that influence was early dissipated. 
A better knowledge of the institution had induced 
him to form a more just opinion of it. 

He came to Albany when there was a deep gloom 
over the institution. In a few days after his arrival, 
that good man — possessing bo much of intellect, of 
benevolence and of every attribute of the man and 
the christian, was removed by death. He remem- 
bered well how he appeared, although he had seen 
him but once ; but had he never seen him, he could 
not have mistaken his character, his worth and his 
influence. His works praised him. The heaving 
breast, the tearful eye 0/ those who loved him, gave 
the most pnworfvl evidence that a great and good 
man had fallen. If Mr. M. had any prejudices — any 
doubt of the success of the State Normal School — of 
its utility — they disappeared the moment he became 
acquainted with its perfect adaptation to the impor- 
tant objects which it was established to promote. All 
apprehended that the loss of its first and truest friend 
would be irretrievable, and that the Normal School 
could not recover from the heavy blow ; but it is grat- 
ifying to know that no one man is indispensable to the 
usefulness or existence of the institution. The same 
Providence which removes one friend, raises up an- 
other to guide and direct its interests. The progress 
of the School has been continued, with no change in 
its arrangements or prospects. The pupils have much 
to do in giving character to this School. They who 
go hence are its representatives. Their character as 



teachers, their usefulness in society, and their fidelity 
to the pledge they have given, will give permanency 
to the institution. Its success depends upon the im* 
pression which its graduates make upon the public 
mind. It will be of no avail that their teachers have 
been faithful, unless they furnish constant and une- 
quivocal testimony in favor of the system, by devo- 
ting themselves to the business of teaching. The pu- 
pils have, so far as known, sustained the reputation 
of the School. He had been prejudiced, because he 
feared that these obligations had not been kept ; but 
from what he had learned from his predecessor, who 
has felt a deep interest in the success of the institu- 
tion, he was satisfied that no persons could have more 
faithfully kept their pledge, than have the pupils of 
this institution. Be faithful, said Mr. M., be true to 
the obligations you have so solemny assumed, and I 
have no fears for the success of the Normal School. 

A step has been taken to give permanency to this 
institution. As there are many present who have 
power to save the school, I appeal to them in its be- 
half. You have, gentlemen of the Legislature, seen 
the exhibition of well disciplined mind, of good or- 
der, of practical knowledge in teaching, and I appeal 
to you to give to this School a permanent endowment, 
Be sure to countenance and endorse the principle of 
Normal Schools. Educate the Teachers of the State* 
instead of taking them from the workshops, the fields 
or the professions. Endow liberally this school, and 
if the system works well, create other schools in oth- 
er sections of the State— one in each county if need 
be. The expense is of minor consideration. The 
State of New York can never become embarrassed by 
her contributions to popular education. Benevolence 
does not embarrass. A State can never be impover- 
ished by liberally sustaining her schools. You need 
have no fears, gentlemen, that you can do too much 
for the education of the people. We have the means, 
and they should be employed to give permanency 
and efficiency to the Normal School. 

He regretted that he had had no more op] oriun;!) 
to mingle with the members of this Institution. He 
had seen enough to satisfy him that the legislature 
ought to sustain this Normal School. He had seen 
that the Teachers had done all that could be done; 
and he trusted that the Legislature appreciated their 
valuable services. It was gratifying to nim, as it must 
be to all, to witness these exhibitions. Let them have 
their legitimate influence. 

We are now, said Mr. M., about to separate — per- 
haps not to meet again this side the tomb. If you 
have indulged one unkind word against each other- 
one ungenerous suspicion, or one unkind feeling 
against a teacher— -recall that word and cast off that 
feeling. With kind and generous emotions, go forth 
to the discharge of your obligations. Imitate the ex- 
ample and emulate the exalted virtues of him, who 
addressed you from this spot, where I now stand, when 
I first entered this school, and who has gone, we trust, 
to a brighter and purer world. 

The following parting hymn was then sung, the 
words of which were also composed by Miss Mast 
J. Dewey 3 

From the halls we love so welL 

Stations high assuming, 
We to longing spirits bear 
Education's blessings rare, 

With its light illuming; 

Bright light! Heaven's light ! 

Welcome then, thrice welcome, toil ; 

Noble is our mission ; 
Wisdom's paths in joys excel 
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All that sweetest poets tell 
Of the fields elysian ; 

Rich joys ! Rare joys ! 

Hail! /air science, heavenly ray! 

May thy light enduring, 
Cheer us m our duty's way, 
Round us spread eternal day, 

Purest joys ensuring ; 

Sweet day ! Blest day ! 

Farewell, now, each friendly heart, 

Duty's call is pressing; 
We on earth no more may meet, 
Yet in Heaven we | hope to greet, 

With our Father's blessing, 

Dear friends! Kind friends! 

The diplomas were then presented to the graduating 

class by the Principal, Prof. George R. Perkins, who 

addressed the students as follows : 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen of the Senior Class • 
As you are now about to take your final leave of this 
Institution, allow me to say a few words by way of 
caution, as well as encouragement, in regard to your 
future relations as teachers. 

You have all toiled and labored assiduously, some 
of you for more than two years, and have completed 
the prescribed course of studies of the Normal School : 
you have enjoyed all its benefits and privileges, ana 
are now deemed qualified to go forth as teachers and 
guides of the young, who are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of this State. 

You have, as pupils of this Institution, received 
many advantages; consequently much will be expect- 
ed and required of you ? as teachers. Be careful then 
not to disappoint the friends of education in this re- 
spect. 

You have it hi your power to accomplish much 
good in your noble profession, and you also have it in 
your power to do much which shall injure and retard 
the good effects of popular education. 

The prosperity and perpetuity of this Institution 
depend very much upon the wise and correct conduct 
of its graduates. The public look to you as the fruits 
of this school, and by your usefulness and success, 
will they judge of the value of Normal Schools. 
If vou all do your duty discreetly, faithfully and hon- 
estly, there need be no fear for the continuance of 
our beloved Institution. Then will the experiment of 
a Normal School prove successful. 

As you love this Institution, as you feel an interest 
in the welfare of the rising generation, and in the wel- 
fare of mankind at large, let me urge upon you by all 
good and proper motives, to be exceedingly circum- 
spect in your future conduct. Never indulge in exhi- 
bitions of arrogance and self-sufficiency. It is very 
easy for a teacher in this way to create such unfavor^ 
able prejudices against himself, as shall require much 
time and great exertions to remove. Be always mo- 
dest and unassuming, especially when among those 
who have labored longer than yourselves in the cause 
of education. 

There are many things to encourage you in your 
future labors. Your field of operation is wide and 
ample. There are in this State upwards of 700.000 
children receiving aid from our munificient school 
fund. The attention of the public is directed to the 
importance of good schools j and it is, to a considera- 
ble extent, looking to the graduates of this Institution, 
to produce the necessary improvements. It is true 
that the number of graduates of the Normal School 
is sufficient to supply only a small portion of our 
11,000 schools ; still, if you all do your duty, your in- 
fluence will, in a greater or less degree, be felt in ev- 
ery district of the State. You must be active in your 



labors at all proper times, and in all proper places, 
ready to discharge your whole duty as teachers ana 
missionaries in the great cause of education. Your 
duties are not to be confined to the five and a half 
days per % week in your school room, but you should 
so interest yourselves in the welfare of all those with 
whom your lot is cast, as to win their confidence, and 
so to exert a good and salutary influence over all.— - 
Seek to do good unto all, especially unto those under 
your immediate charge. 

Go forth then in the good and great cause of educa- 
ting the rising generation. Make use of all proper 
means to accelerate this noble work, which has been 
so well begun. Trust not wholly to your own strength 
and wisdom, but seek that wisdom which comet h 
from above, which is able under all circumstances to 
direct you right; and may the blessing of Heaven 
smile upon your efforts, and crown them with suc- 



cess. 

List of Graduates of the Normal School, March 30, 1848, 
with their post office address. 

NAMES. 

Ophelia Brown 
Mary C. Burt 
Francis C. Church 
Martha S. Clapp 
Sarah E. Evans 
Sarah T. Foster 
Mary Hamilton 
Mary J. Ingersoll 
Emily Jenks 
Delia S. Kellogg 
Harriet Loveridge 
Mary L. Mallory 
Mary Etta Mesick 
Kate M. Mclyeaa 
Mary E. Perkins 
Frances K. Phelps 
Mary D. Rose 
Jane Ann Smith 
OlivaD. Smith 
Emerette Steele 
Margaret A. Uline 
Sarah J. Vandevoort 
Fanny C. "Webster 
Laurancy J.Wilcox 
Sarah Wilson 
Charles R. Abbott 
Milton H. Baker 
Dalson W. Blanchard 
Isaac R. Blauvek 
Elijah R. Crowell 
Charles D.Foster 
Alexander R.Haskin 
Andrew Hegeman 
William H. Henderson 
Richmond W. Howland 
James Johonnot 

TCt»Ai>«nn W KffY ea . 

Samuel G. McLAUgnun 
Ansel Patridge 
Loren P. Sessions 
Judson Sibley 
Willard D. Straight 
John H. Thompson 
William T. Tifll 
Jackson Voorhess 
Eugene Weller 
Seymour Wheaton 
James M. Winehell 



POST-OFFICE, 

Oppenhiem 

Norway 

Rutland 

La Fayette 

Bai abridge 

Rochester 

Wateiford 

Pulaski 

Amenia Union 

Batavia 

Church ville 

Bethany Centre 

Ca?tleton 

Cobleskill 

Brooklyn 

Mount Morris 

South Cortland 

Yorktown 

Preston Hollow 

Windham Centre 

West Sand Lake 

Champluin 

Westford 

Newville 

Salem 

Vista 

West Bloomfield 

Owego 

Manuet 

Urbana 

Palmyra 

Jackson 

New Utrecht 

New Albion 

Watertown 

Syracuse 

Alb any 
lNewMirgu 

Wilmington 

Hyde Park 

Napoli . 

Port Gibson 

Blooming Grove 

Sandy Creek 

Beaver Kill 

Honeny Falls 

Flushing 

Syracuse 

Carroel 

Vista 



COUNTY. 

Fulton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Onondaga 

Chenango 

Monroe 

Saratoga 

Oswego 

Duchess 

Genesee 

dMonroe 

Genesee 

Rensselaer 

Schoharie 

Kings 

Livingston 

Cortland 

Westchester 

Albany 

Greene 

Rensselaer 

Clinton 

Otsego 

Herkimer 

Washington 

Westchester 

Ontario 

Tioga 

Rockland 

Steuben 

Wayne 

Washington 

Kings 

Cattaraugus 

Jefferson 

Onondaga 

Albany 

Essex 

Dutchess 

Cattaraugus 

Ontario 

Orange 

Oswego 

Sullivan 

Monroe 

Cayuga 

Onondaga 

Putnam 

Westchester 



Edward Wright 
John F. YOungs 

The. large and highly gratified audience, will 
not soon forget this occasion, nor the favorable im- 
pressions it created for the Normal School. The ex- 
ercises were of such an excellent character as to give 
a most favorable introduction of the graduating class 
to the confidence of the public. 
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From the National Era. 
FEARLESS AND FAITHFUL. 

Labor fearless, labor faithful, 

Labor while the day shall last, 
For the shadows of the evening 

Soon thy sky will overcast. 
Ere shall end thy day of labor, 

Ere shall rest thy manhood's sun, 
Strive with every power within thee, 

Xhat th' appointed task be done. 

Life is not the traceless shadow, 

Nor the wave upon the beach ; 
Though our days are brief, yet lasting 

Is the stamp we give to each. 
Life is real, life is earnest, 

Full of labor, full of thought ; 
Every hour and every moment 

Is with living vigor fraught. 

Fearless wage life's sternest conflict, 

Faithful be to thy high trust, 
If thou 'It have a memory cherished, 

And a path bright as the just. 
Labor fearless, labor faithful, 

Labor until set of sun, 
And the welcome shall await thee. 

Promised plaudit of' 1 well done. " 

Onondaga county^ N. Y. 



J. C. O. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE TRUE SCHOLAR. 

In a discourse on Education, delivered by Professor 
Tappan before the Pittsfield Young Ladies' Semina- 
ry, which we think one of the most elevated, compre- 
hensive aad eloquent esays on the great subject of 
the true spirit m which Education —particularly that 
noblest kind of it. self education — should be pursued. 
It strikes us as full of important trudi finely expressed, 
and we commend it especially to parents and the 
young. 

The right spirit of education shows itself in the high 
and noble resolution to become educated — a resolu- 
tion built upon the conviction that education is the 
birthright of the mind ; a resolution, therefore, to be 
awed by no opposition, nor quelled by any difficulties 
which less than superhuman strength can meet. 

" What sustained my courage," says Heyne, " was 
neither ambition nor presumption, nor even tne hope 
of one day taking my place among the learned. Tne 
stimulus that incessantly spurred me' on, was the feel- 
ing of the humiliation of my condition, the shame 
with which I shrunk from the thought of that degra- 
dation which the want of a good education would im- 
pose npon me; above all the determination of battling 
courageously with fortune. I was resolved to try 
whether, although she had thrown me among the dust, 
I should be able to rise by my own efforts." His ar- 
dor only increase t with y,\a diixXovJtioo. iVi »i& 
wwko, he allowed himself only two nights 7 sleep in 
the week. Here was a mind, conscious that its capa- 
bilities were not given, only to throw shame upon 
them by grovelling with the filth of the world : Heyne 
felt that to rise was the birthright of his mind, and 
could not be prevented. Though fame should never 
make mention of his name, and he might forever re- 
main in obscurity, yet he would satisfy the longings 
of his mind, and enjoy the copiousness that he was 
an educated man. 

In the next place, it is a spirit which leads us to a 
comprehension of the attributes, capacities, and of our 
intellectual, or spiritual being. We have already seen 
what inadequate results men are prone to forecast. — 
He can forecast the true results, the development of 
our whole being, who so far comprehends this being, 
as to look upon it with the awe and love which be- 



longs to its inculcable worth and dignity. The man 
who, particularly, ai least, regards himself as " dust 
and earth, and becomes a mere pander to his own 
passions, or the submissive world — a world of names 
and modes and pretensions, hollow and shadowy — 
can never educate himself, for he can never know or 
value his real being, nor can he submit to the self-de- 
nial, and the patient toil involved in the discipline. 

The next element we mention, and a cardinal ele- 
ment of this self education ; is the love of perfection. 
This is a generic designation, and includes the love 
of all that is beautiful, great, and good; it of course 
includes the great ends of our being, our duties and 
responsibilities. Meditations upon what the mind is, 
and upon what it may become in relation to the pre- 
sent, and still more in relation to the future, awaken 
this love. It is a feeling which once awakened, can 
never die. It grows stronger with the growth of the 
mind, with increase of knowledge, and in its own 
glowing exercise. It is a solace in trouble, a joy in 
success, a strength in difficulty, and the very life of 
hope. It is the shield and buckler of the soul, and 
defies the temptations of sense, and the scorns and 
jeers of folly ; it is the living principle of its develop- 
ment, and leads it on from perfection to perfection, 
from glory to felory. 

" Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth." 

Another element is, a due appreciation of the end 
of knowledge. Knowledge is valuable for the delight 
which it affords, the uses to which it may be applied; 
and above all, as the mean of mental development. 
The great error of men is, to look upon the acquisition 
of knowledge itself, as constituting the education, when 
the education is really the consequence of knowledge. 

Knowledge is infinite. We shall increase in knowl- 
edge forever. The highest amount of knowledge that 
can be gained during this life, must still in respect of 
knowledge, leave us children. But, in the cultivation 
of the mind, by the wise acquisition aud application 
of knowledge, there is a great end that can be gained, 
and gaining which, we are more than children. It is 
such a development of all the parts of our being, that 
we shall know them all in their rich and delightful 
experiences, and acquire over them a ready command. 
This I say, is a great end ; for after this, the acquisition 
of knowledge ceases to be a toil, and becomes the 
habitual and pleasant effort cf the mind. To think, to 
reason, to observe, to deduce principles, to combine 
forms of the great and the beautiful, to interpret the 
events of the world* as they appear, to practice virtue, 
is the natural work of the mind. Education prepares 
it for its natural work. It is a great end, also, be- 
cause, when it is gained, the destiny of the mind is 
fixed for time and immortality. TTie destiny is fixed, 
because the character is determined. 



TOUCHING ANECDOTE. 



At a Teachers Convention in Springfield, Mr. 
Sweetzer, in an eloquent speech, illustrated the force 
of example by the following striking anecdote : — 

"A painter while journeying, accidently fell in 
with a most beautiful child, and was so enraptured 
with its countenance that he immediately resolved to 
paint it, and carried his determination into execution. 

" Hanging the painting in his studio he made it his 
guardian angel, and when he was desponding or angry, 
sought encouragement and calmness in gazing into its 
beautiful face. He thought that if he could ever meet 
with its counterpart, he would paint that also. Years 
paseed away, and the painter succeeded in finding no 
one so infernally ugly-looking as to satisfy his idea, of 
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an opposite to his darling picture ; but by chance 
.^rhile visiting a prison, after having almost given up 
in despair, he saw a young man stretched upon the 
floor in his ceil in a perfect paroxism of rage. This 
struck him as his desideratum, and he lost no time in 
transfering the face to canvass and placing it side by 
wde with his ideal of purity. And who, think you, 
was the original of his last painting? l The same that 
when a child, had furnished him with his long cher- 
.iahed, and beautiful picture, the innocent, happy and 
.darling babe. The change had been wrought by the 
teachings he had been subject to, and the examples 
set beiore him. ; " — Springfield Republican. 
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SYRACUSE, MAY 1, 1848. 



EDUCATIONAL LESSONS FROM EUROPE. 

The revolutions of the old world are replete with instruc- 
tion and admonition to oil civilized nations. They unfold 
most clearly, those great and immutable principles of politi- 
cal economy and religion, upon which every government 
should be founded in order to secure happiness to its citizens 
and perpetuity for its institutions. Experience has shown 
that no government can be successful for a long period with- 
out providing the means for increasing knowledge and virtue 
among its subjects. The system of education contains the 
great bond of union which is to give power to civilized na- 
tions. The people must be qualified, by instrumentalities 
furnished and sustained by the government, for the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, or no well regulated public 
sentiment can exist. 

There is an innate love of. liberty in man. It is one of the 
elements of life itself, but it takes its direction from surround 
log influences. These influences constitute in part, the edu- 
cation every man is destined to receive, and just in propor- 
tion as the value of a good citizen is greater than that of a 
bad one, are the obligations, of government to provide the 
means of securing the former and avoiding the latter. 

In despotic governments the people are kept in ignorance, 
as the means of preserving the concentration of that power, 
which in republics is diffused among the masses and with 
safety only as knowledge and virtue obtain* The people 
throughout the kingdoms of TSurope, by the agency of the 
.pr^ss, have seen those glimmerings of light which reveal the 
truth that man was born for a nobler sphere than, merely to 
serve kings. Whether this discovery will result in the ele- 
vation and consequent increased happiness of the oppressed 
jand down .trodden, masses .of Europe will depend almost en- 
tirely upon the facilities for mental and moral culture created 
ijy the re-organization nfth^iv political fitrnp.tiirft *nA th^ fi r 



delity with which they are improved by the. masses who are 
to be entrusted with, the rights of selfgovernment. No indi- 
vidual can look upon these discordant elements, peering up 
amidst the throes of political excitement, without serious 
apprehensions for the result of these great movements. We 
all look instinctiveiy-to the qualifications of each individual 
who is to be vested with this new sovreignty, and fear the 
stride from despotism to republicanism is too great to be safe. 
When hope predominates, we fancy that we can discover re- 
publics rising in quick succession upon the ruins of empires ; 
but as fear alternates, the pleasing scene changes only to 
disclose anarchy and bloodshed for the want of that education, 
without which no republican form of government can long 
exist Be the result what it may in. the old world, the pre- 
sent crises is full of admonition, to us. It. enforces anew the 
long conceded truth, that it should be among the first and 



highest objects of our government to provide amply for the 
education of its citizens — that universal suffrage is safe, only 
when sustained by universal education. 

It is as sad as it is common, to see men enter the political 
contests of the day with a warmth of feeling and energy of 
action that indicate the deepest interest in the welfare of our 
country, while their inactivity in the cause of universal ed- 
ucation clearly demonstrates that they are under the influ- 
ence of popular excitement, instead of a high and holy de- 
votion to the true objects of government — the. elevation and 
happiness of all its subjects. Every day adds new testimony 
to the necessity for thorough education, not of the few but 
of the many. We have only to read the lessons afforded by 
this era in the world's history, anjd we shall meet with unan- 
swerable arguments in favor of renewed exertions to improve 
our educational facilities and make them free to all. The 
statesman and the philanthropist will find new and more 
forcible appeals in the picture the world now presents for 
our contemplation. No money is more wisely expended than 
that which is judiciously appropriated to the diffusion of 
knowledge and virtue, nor any exertions in the cause of 
humanity sooner or more richly rewarded than those rightly 
made for the education of the young. The well-informed 
and honest statesman, the intelligent and liberal minded citi- 
zen, the christian and the philanthropist, whose views of so- 
ciety and of duty are not obscured by too long cherished 
'selfishness, admits the wisdom of this policy of our govern- 
ment ; but alas! how many neglect their duty, or perform it 
grudgingly. How many excuse their shameful lukewarm- 
ness in the cause of popular education by haughty assump- 
tions of greater prudence in action, or sounder sentiments on 
this great subject ; always finding fault with those who do 
act, they escape criticism themselves by their supineness ; 
they act only as critics and judges, never as contributors to 
the welfare of the rising race. To them we present the 
alarming, yet thrillingly interesting events of continental 
Europe, as fit subjects for reflection and incitement to duty. 
If carefully studied, we douty whether they will heap cen- 
sures upon our Legislators and the active friends of sound 
and useful learning,. because a Normal School is permanent- 
ly endowed, or our higher institutions festered by the gov- 
ernment No nation ever became embarrassed or impover- 
ished by supporting its educational and charitable institutions, 
but many have been ruined by neglecting them; nor will 
any good citizen, himself the patron and friend of education, 
ever indulge in complaints that. so much is expended for 
these purposes. His main desire will be to see that it is well 
and profitably expended, and that sqciety receives a fair 
equivalent for whatever contributions the state shall make 

llir i l li "Inn i ■' "* ' i i -' r -**n ri t f gena whether 

by appropriatk>Ps to Colleges, Academies, Normal b«uwi w 
its eleemosynary Institutions. With our 11,000 common 
schools these form one great system, to which we nvust-ever 



look for the germs of good government, an£ the increase of 
human happiness. So must France and every otaer nation 
that would successfully entrust it* government to the; mass 
of its citizens. 

Who then is fearful of too much liberality, too much exer- 
tion in the cause of education ? Letthe. hypocritical admirer 
of our free institutions and the sordid miser who lives only to 
accumulate money and die without leaving any evidence oi" 
usefulness to the world to brighten his memory, entertain 
such fears ; but let no patriot statesman, no friend of mall 
kind, no christian philosopher falter when the whole world if 
in agitation on account of ignorance and bad government 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

We give a brief account of the semi-annual examination 
of the State Normal School, together with the Poem, the 
valedictory, the remarks of the State Superintendent of 
Schools and the closing address by the Principal. The pro- 
ceedings are in a high degree interesting and instructive, 
and fully meet the expectations of those who have anticipa- 
ted most from the Institution. 

The Legislature have wisely given a permanent endow- 
ment to the School, and appropriated $15,000 for the erec- 
tion of a building to be located on ground owned by the 
State The location, in rear of the old State Hal), is an excel- 
lent one* Its proximity to the Geological rooms may be re- 
garded as an important consideration, as it will enable the 
Institution to receive the benefits of the state collection of 
specimens in natural history, without inconvenience. 

This act of the Legislature will enable the executive com- 
mittee of the Normal School to increase its usefulness by 
enlarging the facilities for carrying out the objects of the In- 
stitution, It is no longer regarded as an experiment, subject 
to the fears that it may yet prove a failure. All the arrange- 
ments will be improved in consequence of being permanent 
The school, so highly prospered under its temporary organi- 
zation, will excite new expectations and inspire new hopes 
to encourage the friends of education throughout the State. 
The services of its graduates have thus far borne the most 
Undoubted testimony in favor of the system of Normal School.*, 
.at once allaying opposition and removing doubts as to the 
wisdom of the policy adopted by the State in reference to the 
education of teachers. 

POSTAGE ON THE DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Having ascertained that several post-masters charge pamph- 
let postage on the District School Journal, thus increasing it 
from one to three cents for each number, we submitted the 
question to the Post-master General, and received the follow- 
ing answer : 

Post-Office Department,) 
April 20th, 1848. J 

Sir : — In answer to your letter of the 1 5th, you are inform- 
ed, that the P. M. General has made no decision under which 
the District school Journal of the State of New York is sub- 
jected to postage other than that chargeable on newspapers. 

Respectfully Yours, 
W. J. Brown 
Sec. Asst. P. M. General - 

Whenever other than newspaper postage has been charg- 
ed, it has been done without the authority of the Department, 
and should be refunded. The above is sufficient authority 
on the subject, and may be used to prevent an obviously 
wrong construction of the postage law, whenever an attempt 
is made to exact more than newspaper po stage. 

uvjimb Mann, the distinguished secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts' board of education, has been elected to fill the va- 
cancy in Congress occasioned by the death of John Quincy 
Adams. As he does not contemplate resigning the office he 
has filled with so much honor to himself and usefulness to 
society, the cause of popular education will sustain no loss 
by his being called upon to participate in the councils of the 
nation. 

Ailment Spirits and Tobacco.— The Board of education 
of this city, have passed a resolution against employing any 
teacher who makes use of ardent spitits or tobacco in any form. 

ID" The New York State Teachers' Association, will hold 
its next anniversary at Auburn, on the second Wednesday of 
August, and toe following day. 



STANDING DISTRICT CLERK, 

Mr. Editor : — Feeling as I do a great interest in the pro- 
gress and improvement of common schools, I take the liber- 
ty of suggesting an article for your Journal, which has been 
the subject of much thought, and the necessity of which has 
often been forced upon me during an experience of more 
than twenty years in official service, as Commissioner, In- 
spector, Superintendent, &c 

Quite a large share of the difficulty in the reports of Trus- 
tees arises from the fact that the accounts of moneys receive 
ed and expended, are very imperfectly kept ; this results 
partly from ignorance about a somewhat complicated and an 
ever changing system, and partly from their dislike to be 
troubled with such things, which causes^" A. to leave it toR» 
and B. to C. and C. to A. or B."— a sure way to leave it un-' 
done. 

Having experienced the force of these difficulties, and be- 
ing called upon very often to write reports and to perform ♦ 
sundry other things for the trustees, I offered my services 
for a year to keep their accounts, make the necessary 
reports, and execute all the writings belonging to their de 
partment for two dollars. (I had rendered the same service 
formerly gratis.) To Jus they agreed and delivered over their 
books and papers, thus ridding themselves of quite a burden. 
The experiment has been a successful one ; much more so 
than I anticipated. My services have been sought annually 
since that time, and I can now afford to do it for the above 
trifling sum, inasmuch as it becomes easier the longer I per 
form it It also gives the trustees more time tor then oth*r 
duties which are rendered with more cheerralren* than ! have 
ever before noticed. 

I would recommend all trustees to adopt a similar coarse, 
and I am fully convinced that the Legislature would soon add 
another clause to our present "school law" which should 
cause the appointment of a " Standing Clerk r in every dis- 
trict, who should execute all the writing for the trustees and 
for the district, and who should receive a small salary from 
the district for such service. 

One competent person could be found in every district 
who would be willing to devote the necessary time for a 
limited compensation. 



S. B. 



Manheim, April 1, 1848. 



At a meeting of the Tioga County Teachers' Association 
held at Owego the fifth day of February, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were offered by C. R. Coburn, Principal 
of the Owego Academy. 

Whereas, "He who fixeth the bounds of our habitation 
that we cannot pass," hath, in his all wise and merciful pro- 
vidence taken to him «#»u; Dav«> P. Page, late Principal of 
the State Normal School, thereby removing from his field of 
labor one who, by the kindness of his disposition, his com- 
manding talents, suavity of manners, and devoted piety, en- 
deared himself to every one with whom he became acquaint* 
ed. 

Therefore, Resolved— That, while we bow in humble 
submission to this afflicting stroke of our Heavenly Father's 
hand, that has thus taken from us one of the brightest orna- 
ments of our profession, we deeply sympathise with the 
Schools, over which he so ably presided, the cause of popu- 
lar education which he so eloquently advocated, and so sue* 
cessfully defended, the Teacher s of the State, whom he so 
materially assisted both by "Theory and Practice," and the , 
b«»eaved parent aid m Jurniug family in which he was an af ' 
fecttonate husband, an agreeable companion, and indulgent, 
yet taithful parent. 
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Resolved— That this sudden removal of our respected 
friend and fellow laborer should, stimilate us to renewed di- 
ligence and faithfulness in our various duties. 

Resolved— That these resolutions be published in the 
District School Journal and Teachers' Advocate, and that a 
cop? be sent to the widow of the deceased. 

L. B. Pert, Sect'y. A. C. STEDMAN, Prest 

STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

Secretary's Office, ) 

Department of Common Schools, J 

Albany, April 8, 1848. 
Having almost daily to answer the question wheth- 
er the County and State Certificates granted previous 
to the School act of Dec. 15, 1847, are annulled by 
that act, the Department would state that such Certifi- 
cates are considered valid, and the persons holding 
them qualified teachers. 

State Certificates are still granted upon sufficient 
testimonials of moral character, ability and learning. 
But the Department will require every applicant, in 
addition to the qualifications of learning and moral 
character, to bring evidence of having taught during 
the ordinary school terms of two years, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Trustees of the Schools. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 

From the Mass. Common School Journal. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

The death of Mr. Adams has been made to supply 
arguments in favor of religion, morality,independence, 
beneficence, utility. Religious men have seized upon 
the event, to set forth the claims of religion. Moral 
men have held up his public, and especially his pri- 
vate life ; as a model and example. The advocates 
of " individualism," or of personal independence, or 
isolation, illustrate the merits of their theme, by ap- 
pealing to his self-reliance, his self-guidance, and that 
heroism which enabled him to brave the greatest of 
all political perils,— the peril of -standing alone. The 
champions of human rights condense all their elo- 

2uence into one word— that word being his name.— 
.ven the cold utilitarians are made to confess, that, in 
the long run, honesty is the best policy. 

But are not the life and character of Mr. Adams, a 
mine which can be worked by the educationist, with 
even greater success than by any other person ?— from 
which he can draw the richest ore to be refined into 

truth for the redemption of th^ world ^^ 

The vast attainments and exalted character of Mr. 
Adams, were not matters of chance. They sprung 
from causes as specific, and were matured by laws 
as certain, as those by which corn grows and water 
runs. God, in his ineffable bounty, gives us power to 
use these laws, and repeat these causes as often as 
we please. He gives us power, therefore, through 
obedience, to form mankind after the highest models 
of purity and excellence : or, through disobedience, 
to deform them into the slaves of selfishness and ap- 
petite. 

Hence, it must be, that there is a way for preparing 
even the greatest men. There is a way, Tby which 
even small men can prepare great ones; by which 
the aspiration after excellence can produce the excel- 
lence it admires. There is a way, as we fully be- 
i eve, by which, not only such men as Mr. Adams be 



reared amongst us, but other, and perhaps nobler and 
purer examples, be multiplied without end. 

We have read the numerous eulogies pronounced 
upon Mr. Adams, whenever from their authorship, 
they promised to contain anything worthy of perusal ; 
and we should deem it false shame to refrain from 
saying, that in reading these tributes to departed worth, 
we have often been moved to tears. But our sorrow- 
ing was not so much because a great and good man 
had been summoned to his reward,— for he had done 
his work, and was borne to his grave, " like as a shock 
of corn cometh in his season, 7 '-— but we have mourn- 
ed because their was not five, — nay, fifty men in his 
native state, all ready, all intellectually and morally 
equipped andreplenisned, not merely to occupy, but to 
fiu his place, in the councils of the nation, in the 
republic of letters, and in the chivalry of hurling the 
gauntlet at wrong. 

Nature interposes no obstacle, heaven interposes no 
obstacle, to the realization of such a desire. Had not 
the means to produce such men been criminally neg- 
lected, in past times, then, this very day, they would 
stand thickly around us. majestic in their lofty propor- 
tions, and radiant witn a celestial light. But the 
spring time was suffered to pass unheeded, and now 
the harvest is wanting. The constituency of the dis- 
trict which Mr. Adams represented in Congress have 
explored their whole territory in vain ; they nave gone 
from town to town, searching as with a candle, to see 
if they could find a man, who could follow him and 
stand in his place, without a sense of the ridiculous; 
but they have searched in rain, when every school- 
house in it ought to haye supplied his equal. 

It is one of the most meritorious and far-shining 
excellencies of Mr. Adams, — an excellence which we 
have seen no where made sufficiently prominent,— 
that he owed what he was, far more to the indef atiga- 
bieness of his personal efforts, than to the vastness of 
his original endowments; — more to the use of the 
talents entrusted to him than to the number of them. 
And in regard to his great moral worth, he was, doubt- 
less, more indebted to his mother's teachings,— or 
transfusions— during the first ten years of his life, 
than to all subsequent influences. 

Why, then, have we not more such men; aye, and 
more such mothers. The single prodigy, here and: 
there, consists not a hundredth part so much as in 
God's bestowment of extraordinary gifts, as in the 
extraordinary use of gifts ordinarily bestowed. Bu% 
to be productive of the nighest results, it is necessary 
to commence this use at the earliest period; for, in 
the acquisition of intellectual or moral greatness, not 
less than in the acquisition of wealth, the law of com* 
pound interest prevails ; and the first years of delay 
prevent the last mighty reduplication. If the precious 
"?"',*" n f ~hilHhf^ ^A y/w»K if fittff arflf * to go by. 
all the labors and expenditures ol fflWi o«--o» . — :__ 

will be ineffectual to repair the loss. ; 

The boys are now in the schoolroom and in the 
nursery, from whom, under no more than God's com- 
mon blessing, a host of such lofty men as Mr. Adams 
may be reared ; and the boy of the poorest men in 
Massachusetts may be one of them. The daughtere 
are now in the schoolroom and in the nursery, from 
whom an angel-like company of such mothers as 
Mrs. Adams may be prepared, and the poorest and 
most laborious mother in Massachusetts may number 
as one of these jewels, a daughter of her own. Ev- 
ery school district in the State may turn out its moral 
heroes, — both men and women,— fashioned after those 
noble prototypes ; and every town in the Common- 
wealth, as the birth place of the great and good, may 
be as honored and renowned as the birth-place of the. 
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departed. But if universal education be neglected, 
or its machinery be worked only by a reluctant or a 
feeble hand, then this nation, with all its capacities 
for happiness and elevation, must pass through a 
cycle of cuch calamity and tribulation, as has never 
blackened the pages of the world's history, black as 
they are ; and if, during the period of its declension, 
a few noble and majestic forms, like that which has 
just been stricken down, should here and there rise 
into view, they would be only like the lines of stat- 
ues which adorned the forum of Ancient Rome, and 
went on lengthening while the Republic went on de- 
generating. 

When reflecting on the administration of public 
affairs, another thought, having a closer affinity to 
this subject, has often pressed itself upon our mind. 
We believe mere has not been one, among all the 
questions, which, for the last twenty years, have sha- 
ken this country from centre to circumference, which 
have arrayed State against State, and have tossed the 
people like the billows of an angry sea ; — we do not 
believe there has been one amongst all these ques- 
tion^ — whether the expulsion of the Indians from 
their native soil, nulification, tariff, bank, finance, the 
right of petition, or the wrong of war, — which might 
not have been settled by twenty man-loving, God- 
fearing men, in twenty days, — such men as Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Madison, or Samuel Adams, — and 
settled, too in such a manner as to satisfy the intelli- 
gence and moral sense of the whole civilized world, 
and so as to command an historical verdict of " well 
done," from posterity. Why then, all these civil com- 
motions through which we have passed ; why such a 
vast portion of the talents of the country enlisted in 
writing tor the political press, in order to lead or mis- 
lead iinmrance, or engaged in haTangrng portions of 
the people for whom the written word would be in 
vain ; why this manoeuvring for political success, on 
so stupendous a scale, at the return of each Presiden- 
tial campaign ; why so much of the time of the peo- 
ple at large, withdrawn from the pursuits of industry, 
or the advantages of study, and expended in the 
arena of strife, whether the village club-room or the 
national mass meeting; why so many millions of 
money lavished for. the purpose of informing, arous- 
ing, suborning, or purching voters; why such ob- 
loquy, such frauds, such perjuries, such party despo- 
tism attended upon triumph, and such vengeance 
burning under defeat? Why, we ask, have all these 
skames and calamities happened ? Have they not 
happened, because Ignorance, like a blind Samson, 
has Deen struggling to tear down the pillars of the 
temple which Knowledge should have upheld, and 
because party interests and personal interests have 
drowned the vcice of patriotism and humanity by 

their insane clamors. We do not here pretend to sav. 

ng&i u& wno has 
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Been wrong, in these civil dissentions ; but it is cer- 
tain that some one, or some many, must have been 
attrociously wrong. 

What, then, is the remedy? Does any one an- 
swer, that the remedy must consist in filling our pub- 
lic offices with men more wise and more upright? — 
We rejoin that we shall never have better men in of- 
fice, till we have better men out of office, who will put 
the good ones in. A voter selects his representative 
for the Ceneral Court, or for Congress, as he does ish 
coat or his hat, at a shop— because he liken it, or because 
tt is the best one for him that he can mid. Elective 
rulers reflect the character of the electors, as a mirror 
the face of him who looks upon it. Would we have 
purer and more copious streams, we must have pure/ 
and mora copious fountains. So, would we nave 



wiser and better rulers, we must have a wiser and a 
better constituency. 

Our country does not suffer, no nation since the 
Christian era has suffered, because enough of truth 
has not been revealed, and made accessible to men. 
They have suffered, because men do not love "the 
truth, adopt it, and walk by its light. A few great 
and good men, — prophets or priests, — may discover 
all the truths that he between us and the Omniscient; 
yet it is all in vain, and it will be all in vain, until the 
whole can be led to welcome these truths, and to em- 
body them in life. 

What we need then, is, a better and wiser people. 
We need that our fellow citizens, so far as the time 
for this work has not passed by, should be made bet- 
ter and wiser men. Emphatically, we need that om 
children, our sons and our daughters even more than 
our sons, should be trained and reared into a better 
and wiser generation. Then a man, like the illustri- 
ous deceased, will be no longer a rarity, a prodigy, 
the wonder of a century ! All, or substantially all, 
may be made to approach his excellence, many to 
equal it, some to surpass it. 

We are aware that it is ofW, paid, that the improve- 
ment of the race, through the instrumentalities of ed- 
ucation, necessarily looks to a period so remote, that 
the strength of the motive relied on, is lost in the dis- 
tance and dimnees of the object that inspires it. Were 
there any validity in this mode of reasoning, the ar- 
gument would be a strong one. But, to our mind, 
the force of the argument is just the other way. If 
centuries of years, or centuries of geological epochs 
must intervene between the beginning and the con- 
summation or final reward, then, is not the reason 
for beginning immediately, so much the stronger? — 
If, at all events, the end is to be so remote, does not 
this fact aggravate the criminality of delay ? 

One of the most important uses, then^to which we 
would apply thi< great national calamity, — the death 
of Mr. Adams, — is to inspire teachers with a desire 
to replace him, — to prepare followers worthy of him. 
The hundreds of young men, and the hundreds of 
young women, in the State of Massachusetts, who 
are now toiling in obscurity, whose only emolument 
is a scanty subsistence, and whoee honors, in most 
cases, are more akin to those which a martyr wins, 
than to those which a conqueror wears, can assist in 
filling the land with high, noble, devrjut men, who, 
when they are gone, will reflect their virtues, as from 
the hundred burning foci of a multiplying glass. In 
this way, they can imitate the Savior, and perfect 
their praises from the mouths of those who are now 
" babes and sucklings." 

REWiCRDOF LITERATURE. 
S+nwp, thf» famouo kictorin-n, devoted Lis lift; Mid 

exhausted his patrimony in the study of English anti- 
quities; he traveled on foot throughout the kingdom, 
inspecting all the monuments of antiquity, and rescu- 
ing what he could from the dispersed libraries of the 
monasteries. His stupendous collections, in lis o"« n 
hand-writing, still exist, to provoke the feeble indus- 
try of literary loiterers. He felt through life the en- 
thusiasm of study, and seated in his monkish library, 
living with the aead more than with the living, he 
was still a student of taste ; for Spenser, the poet, vis- 
ited the library of Stowe, and the first good edition ol 
Chaucer was made so chiefly by the labours of our 
author. Late in life, worn out by study and the cares 
of poverty, neglectea by that proud metropolis of which 
he had been the historian, yet his good humor did 
not desert him ; for being afflicted with sharp pains m 
his aged feet, he observed that his affliction lay in that 
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part which formerly he made so much of. Many a 
mile had he wandered, many a pound had he yielded, 
for those treasures of antiquities which had exhausted 
his fortune, and with which he had formed works of 
great public utility. It was in his eightieth year that 
Stowe at length received a public acknowledgment of 
his service^ which will appear to us of a very extra- 
ordinary nature. He was so reduced in his circum- 
stances, that he petitioned James I. for a license to col- 
lect alms for himself, " as a recompense for his la- 
bor and travel of forty-five years in setting forth the 
Chronicles of England, and eight years taken up in 
the survey of the cities of London and Westminister, 
towards his relief, now in his old age, having left his 
former means of living, and only employed himself 
for the service and good of his country." Letters. pa- 
tent under the great seal were granted. After a penu- 
rious commendation of Stowe's labors, he is permit- 
ted " to gather the benevolence of well-disposed peo- 
ple within this realm of England ; to ask, gather, and 
take alms of all our loving subjects." These letters 
patent were to be published by the clergy from their 
pulpits ; they produced so little, that they were re- 
newed for another twelvemonth; one entire parish in 
the city contributed seven shillings and sixpence ! — 
Such, then, was the patronage received by Stowe, to 
be a licensed beggar throughout the kingdom for a 
twelvemonth ! Such was the public remuneration of 
a man who had been useful to his nation, but not to 
himself! 



THE MISSION OF THE TEACHER. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 



The Principles of Grammar : being a compendious treat- 
ise on the Languages, English, Latin and Greek ; founded 
on the immutable principle of the relation which one wor<| 
sustains to another. By Solomon Barrett, Jr.. Philoloj 
gist 

This work has been upon our table far several days, receiv- 
ing such attention as the odds and ends of time would allow. 
It contains many valuable principles of grammar, arranged 
in a new and original manner, in which a number of propo 
sitions are set forth as fixed and immutable principles of 
language, and maintained by illustrating their application to 
the respective languages named in the title pago. 

This work displays ingenuity and a very clear knowledge 
of the constructiun of language on the part of its indefatiga- 
ble author, who is well known as an instructor of grammar. 

The Book is dedicated, with a very appropriate compli- 
ment, to the Young Men's Association of Albany. It is sold 
for fifty-cent*, being a low price for the amount of labor it 
must have required at the hands of its author. 

Education in Michigan. — The Supt of Public Instruction 
of Michigan, has published a compilation of his annual re* 
ports, for the years 1815, '6 and '7. The work indicates an ex- 
cellent condition for the Schools of Michigan, and is enriched 
with valuable suggestions on the subject of education. 
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Many fine things have been said concerning tn^- 
mission of teachers; a mission truly important, in- 
asmuch as they are commissioned not only to teach 
a few elementary branches of knowledge to the chil- 
dren of the people, but to direct their education as 
men and citizens. The best that has perhaps been 
written on this subject, is to be found in a memorial 
which the Minister of Public Instruction addresses tc 
them. " Humble as the career of the schoolmaster 
may be," says the Minister. " and though doomed to 
pass his whole existence most frequently within the 
sphere of a small community, his labors are, never- 
theless, felt throughout society at large, and his pro- 
fession is as in'ipOftant as that of any other public 
functionary, ft is not for any merely local interest, 
that the law demands that every man should acquire, 
if possible, the knowledge which is indispensible in 
social life, and without much intelligence often lan- 
guishes and degenerates ; it is for the state itself and 
the public interest : it is because liberty is certain and 
steadfast only among people enlightened enough to 
listen, in every circumstance, to the voice of Reason. 
p.a^iLa n \ n m^niary inatniflti™! is on e of the guarantees 
of order and social stability. Doomed 10 pass uw idi 
in discharging the monotonous duties of his vocation, 
sometimes even in struggling with the injustice or the 
ingratitude of ignorance, the schoolmaster would often 
repine, and perhaps sink under his afflictions, did he 
not draw strength and courage from another and high- 
er source than that of immediate and mere personal ■ * 
interest. A deep sense of the moral importance of | f\^ 
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^KONft^TEBIALS&BOOK PRINTING. 

BAKtfS, SHIITU & COOPER, 



SYRACUSE, N • Y., 

OtTLD respectfully call the attention of Printers iw* 

Jibbers to the^r l^tabhshmrnt, for STEREO'J >. I 
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PRINTING M \TGR1-VL8 & HOOK PRINTING. 

"ihey #avc prepared themselves wilh all the necessary ii;a 
chintrty tmd material, — eupp.i^d thenrtelves with large font*, oi 
new and beautiful Type, exnresslv for the business, — and wilt 
execute orders of any -ize, for St -reotypipg Books, Pamphlets, 
Circular?, Cuts. &c, with accuracy and in a style equal to am 
.*tabli*uincut in the country. 

FBIXTING BTATEBIAM. 

B. S. & O. have al«o, completed their arrangement to keep on 
hand, a constant supply of Printing Materials of every description, 
embracing NEWS, BOOK and Plain and Taney JOB (metal) TYPE, 
from Pearl to four line Pica; WOOD TYPE; BRASS RULES of 
all kinds; LEADS, COMPOSING STICKS, Furniture, Quoina, 
HOE'S IMPROVED PRESSES,— in short, every article necessary 
to a complete Printing Office— all of which they will furnish to 
Printers, or others, as low k« can be bought in New York. Tb« 
patronage of the craft is respectfully solicited. 

CARDS, of evnry variety of quality, color and sise, supplied at 
the lowest New York wholesale prices. 
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Executed in the neatest style, and at short 
superior Presses. 

Syracuse, AprU 1, 1848« 
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WORK ON TEACHERS' INSTITUTES: 

press and will be issued by the 1st of May next. 
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OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK 



WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 

THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 

IN ONE VOLUME crown Quarto. Containing all the mat- 
ter of Dr. Webster's original work, his improvements up 
16 the time of his death, and now thorougly revised and great- 
ly improved by 

PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, 

OF TALK COLLEGE. 



PRICE REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. 

In the language of an eminent critic, " in its Definitions — 
the object for which nine-tenths of our references to such a 
work are made — it stands without a rival in the annals of 
English lexicography." These definitions, without abridg- 
ment or condensation, are only given in this, Dr. Webster's 
larger work — and are not found in an y mere abridgments, or 
works on a more limited plan. H7* It contains three times 
the amount of matter found in any other English Dictionary 
compiled in this country, or any Abridgment of this work, 
yet it is sold at a trifling advance above the price of any other 
and limited works. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
(From George M. Dallas, Vice President of the United State*.] 
** The crown Quarto edition ought to receive universal fa- 
vor, as a monument of American intellect and erudition, 
equally brilliant and solid — more copious, precise and satisfac- 
tory than any other work of the kind. — March, 1848. 

[From Pres. Olin, of the Wesleyan University.! 

" Webster's American Dictionary may now be recommen- 
ded, without reserve or qualification, as the best extant. — 
Dec., 1847. 

[From Pres. Hitchcock of the Amherst College.) 

U I have been in the habit of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary 
for several years past, in preference to all others, because it 
far exceeds them all, so far as I know, in giving and defining 
acit ntinc terms." 
(From Rev. Dr. Way land, Pres Brown University, Providence, R. I) 

" I have always considered Dr. Webster's work in Lexico- 
graphy as surpassed in fulness and accuracy by none in 
our language." 

"The new Edition of WebsUr's Dictionary, in crown 
Quarto, seems to us deserving of general patronage for the 
following reasons : 

In the exhibition of the Etymobgy>o{ the language, it is su- 
|terior to any other dictionary. 

[Hei e follow specifications of its excellence, in its Defini- 
tions, Orthography, Pronunciation extent of Vocabulary, ta- 
bles of Geographical, Scripture, and Classical Proper names.] 

We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE MOST 
COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND RELIABLE DICTION- 
ARY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

March, 1848. 

Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of University of New 
York. 

William H. Campbell, late editor N. Y. District School Jour- 
nal. 

Daniel Webster, U. S. Senator, 

Thomas H. Benton, '* 

John Davis, 

Jefferson Davis, 

S, A. Douglass, 

George N. Briggs, Gov. of Massachusetts. 

38kUJJW» 3. x^flif.T/omniissioner of Common Schools m N. 
Hampshire. 

Theodore F. King, Superintendent of Schools in New Jer- 
sey. 

Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Edmund Burke, Commissioner of patents. 
John Young, Gov. of N. York. 

Christopher Morgan; Secretary of State, and Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools in N. Yoi4c. 

Al van Hunt, Treasu rer of New .York. 
Millard Fillmore. Comptroller. 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox. D. IX 

Lyman Beechter, D. tX "President Lan* Seminary. 

Calvin E.. StoV, D. D., K H. Alien, Professors in do. 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst 
College. 

Rev. Ezra Keller, D: D- President of Wittenberg College, 
Ohio. 
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M. A. Deihl, N. A. Gieger, Professors in do. 

Benjamin Larabee, D. D., President Middlebury College, 
and other distinguished Gentlemen. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 

Springfield, Mass. 
And for sale by M. H. Newman & Co , Cady & Burgess, A 
S. Barnes & Co., Huntington & Savage, Pratt, Woodford or 
Co.. Appleton & Co.,Jno.Willey, New York, and by Booksel- 
lers generally throughout the country. 

Mayl. 

NORMAL CHART. 

or TH« 

Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 

This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE. Principal 
i fins New York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
lified approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who have it in daily 
use in their schools Mr. Page has been long known to the public 
as an experienced Educator, and it is believed that in no depart- 
ment have his effort* been crowned with greater success than in 
that of Elocution * The Chart embodies the results of many yean* 
experience and a tention to the subject, and it is confidently expect- 
ed that it will so°n become to be regarded as the Standard, on the 
matters of which it teaches, in all our school*. No work of to great 
importance, has probably ever been before the public, that has in so 
short a time been received with so many marked tokens of favor 
from Teachers of the high<u>t distinction. Though then* are other 
Charts before the public, of merit, yet it is believed that the Normal 
Chart, by the peculiar excellence of its analysis, definitions, direc- 
tions, and sreneral arrangement, will commend itself to the atten- 
tion of all who have in view the best interests of their schools.— 
The Chart is got up in superior style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide, 
mounted on rollers, cloth backs, and portions of it are distinctly le- 
gible at the distance of fifty feet Price Two Dollars 

The Chart can be obtained of \ S. Barnes & Co , and Hunting 
ton 4* Savage, New-Yerk city ; VVm. J. Reynolds, Boston ; G.aC 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass.; E. N. Pease, Albany; Young & Hart 
Troy, ; S. Hamilton, Rochester : Oliver Steele Buffalo ; F. Hall 
Elmira ; D. D.Spencer & Co., Ithaca ; J. U. Derby & Co , Auburn 
Bennett, Backus fc Haw ley, and G. Tracy, Utica ; M. C. You**glove, 
Cleveland, Ohio ; J. J. Herrick, Detroit, Michigan ; and of Booksel- 
lers generally. Agents who wi h to purchase the < hart, supplied, 
on liberal terms by HALL a DICKSON, 

July, 1847. Publishers, S.. racuse, N. T. 

FROM S.S.RANDALL. 
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Sicca btary's Office, 
Department of Common School: 

Albany. Jan. 35, 1846. 
Mr. L. W. Hall, Dear Sir : — I have exatniued the " Normal 
Chart of the Elementary Sounds of the English language, arranged 
and prepared by David P. Tage, Principal «f the State Normal 
School, and have no hesitation in cordial \y recojn mending its in- 
troduction into our District Schools. It may wherever deemed ad- 
visable be procured under the authority conferred by the latter 
clause of the Itfth section of the Act of 1843, as a portion of the 
44 Scientific Apparatus for the use of Schools," under the conditions 
specified in tiat section. Yours, respectfully, 

S.S.RANDALL, 
Deputy Superintendent of Common School*. 

FROM J. A ALLEN. 

Principal of the Svracupe Ar^u»»»j» 

Syracuse, March 4, 1846, 
Mr. Hall — Dear Sir : I have examined with pleasure the Normal 
Chart, and am satisfied that it is superior to any thing of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. 

I have introduced it into my school, and shall recommend it to tits 
attention os Teachers everywhere. 

Yours fee, 

JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 

. FROM T. W. FIELD. 

. Nkw York, Aug. 19, 184fi. 

Messrs. Hall fc Dickson: Sirs— The Elementary Chart of Nor- 
mal sounds, prepared by D. D. Pagu, Enj., Principal of the State 
jNormal School, is in myopia ion, calculated to supply a deficiency 
jthat has long been fell in our schools. Students who are exerci- 
sed upon it, cannot rail to acquire habits of distinct utterance and 
Correct enunciation. The table of the Elementary sounds ap|ieara 
to be arranged on philosophical and correct principles, and the 
Chart taken as a whole is eminently deserving a place in all our 
feheoto. T VY. FIELD, . . 

2 Teacher Ward School No. 3, N. Y, City. 
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fiiij Benjamin Hale, D. D„ President of Geneva College. 
incur with Professor Webster, in the opinion ■hove eipreas- 

BENJAMIN HALE, 
nth M, 18<S Presl of Geneva Collefa. 
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i Woodward Collega, Cinein- 
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SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

CLARK'S NEW GRAMMAR. 

Practical Grammar, in k/hcX Words, Phbases abd Sbn- 
tesces ore daarified according to their office* and their rela- 
tion! to £M* other, iliuitrated by a complete eyBem of Dia- 
grams; by S. W. Ciarl, A. .*■"• 

"Thisis a new work which strikes us veiyfevcf»hly. Its 
deviation* from older boots of the kind are generally judicious 
iportant."— N. Y. Tribune. 

convinced it ha* points of very deeded superv 
ly of the elementary works in common use." — N. 

a a work of merit and originality.' 1 



"Mr.' 



— Geneva Courier. 

Clark's Grammi 
bility, which is of lli 



never seen equalled lor practieey 
importance in all School Books." 
S. B. CLARK, 

January, 184a Principal Scarboro Academy, Me. 

'■The brevity, perspicuity and comprehensiveness of the 

to Ihe favorable consideration of Teachers and Learners." — 
On I ariii Messenger. 

* This Grammar is just such a Boot as I waBted, and I 
shall mate it tub lext book in my school." 

WILLIAM BRJCKLEY, 

Feb. 18*8. Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 

only requires a ca reful e laminati on by Teach 

_jt, to secure for this work a speed 

all our schools." * 

Feb. 1818. Principal of Lyons 

"I do not hesitate to pronounce it super! 
with which I am acquainted. I shall introd 
the Mount Morris Union School at the 
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HATE LATELY POBLBHED 

THE THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

BY DAVID P.PAGE, 

Principal of the New York State Normal School. 
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HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. 

A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other 
Machines for raising Water, ancient and modern; with obser- 
vations on various subjects connected with the Mechanic Arts, 
including the Progressive Development of the j team-Engine. 
Descriptions of every variety of Bellows, Piston, and Roiary 
Pumps, Fire Engines, Water Bams, Pressure Jlngines, Air- Ma- 
chines, Eolipiles,£c: Remarks on Ancient Wells, Air Bed*. 
Cog-Wheels, Blowpipes, Be'lows of various People, Magic Cob 
lets, Steam Idols, and other Machinery of Ancient Temples. — 
To which are added Experiments of Blowing and Spouting 
Tubes, and other original Devices. Nature's Modes and Ma- 
chinery for raising Water. Historical Notices respecting Si 
phons, Fountains, Water ftrgans, CJeppydrae, Pipes, Valves, 
Cocks, &c. In Five Boohs. 

BY THOMAS EWBANK. 

ILLUSTRATED BY 300 ENGRAVINGS. 

THIS volume on the various machinery connected with the 
raising ol water is a very interesting production ; not only 
to the Experimental Philosopher, the Mechanician, the Operative. 
Tradesman, who a re. engaged in the researches and work com- 
bined with the objects specified in the Treatise, but also to every 
ordinary reader who is solicitous to enlarge his general informa- 
tion, and who wishes to combine amusement with the topics 
which attract his attention. 

It is impossible in this concise notice, to detiil a minute sylla 
bus of a book, the mere topical index of the contents of which 
occupies nearly eight pages, numbering about one thousand distinct 
articles ; but a general view is presented, from whi< h the nature 
and value of the dissertation can easily and correctly be estimated. 

The first book, which is subdivided into eighteen chapters, com 
prises a narative of the various " Primitive and Ancient Devices 
for Raising Wat *r," which are exemplified by sixty seven engrav- 
ed specimens of their diversified contrivances. This is not merely 
* dry philosophical comment, for there are many episodes com- 
mingled with It of a peculiarly interest ng character, of which the 
preliminary remarks on the historical account* of warrior/^ and 
the section in chapter sixteen, on the "F'nfw.y of Despots by 
Men of Science," may distinct \^ menUonrd. 

The »ccfl;.i ooojc, which includes sewn chapters r describes the 
'" machines for Rai ing Water by the Pressure of the Atmosphere," 
W itu this part are incorporated thirty engravings, dt lineal ing the 
chief inventions which have been usvd in that department. 

The third book, containing nine chapters, develops the" Me- 
chanics for Raising Water by Oompressure, Indeptndently of At 
uinspheric Influence." with Fixty nine piotoiial representations of 
belfows, pum;»s, and fire engines. The discussion respecting wa 
ter works and fire engines are full of instruction, and combine more 
information upon those important topics than cau be found it is 
® lieved, in any other work that ever has been published. 
"° The fourth book is extended to nine chapters, and displays the 
" Machines for Raising Water, chiefly o( Modem Origin, including 
Early Application* of Steam tor that Purpose," with tbirty-ose 
engravings. This portion of the volume is very racy, especially 
the details concerning the Altar* and Heron's Spiritalia, with the, 
introductory paragraphs to chapter three, from page 381 to 391 
an 1 the notice of the Eolipilic Idols. 

The fifth book, which also comprises nine chapters, with eighty 
four engravings, unfolds the *• Novel Devices for Raising Water, 
with an account of Siphons, Cocks, Valves, Clepaydr*," Jec, the 
the seventh chapter of which, on Fountains, condenses a large 
Quantum of information upon that cooling and refreshing topic, 
which ia followed by an attractive elucidation of hydraulic organs. 

n ***** w^w • unv *» 

Jordan L, Mott, Esq., yesterday presented each of theSchoil 
Libraries in the West Farms District of Westchester county, with 
a setof Ewbank's instructive and interesting work on Water and 
other Meohioee. If such works a* this were generally- introduced 
into our School Libraries, there would be no danger of the Library 
system in our mate falling into disrepute. One half , yes, two 
thirds of the books placed in the Public School Libraries of New 
York State are bo< ks not only devoid of character, but they are 
essentially insipid and useless.— JWr. Iribtms. 

OPINIONS Of"tHE PRESS. 

This is a highly valuable production, replete with novelty and 
interest, and adapted to gralify equally the historian, the philoso- 
pher and the mechanican, being the result of a protracted and ex- 
tensive research, among the arcana of historical and scientific 
literature. Mr. Ewbank's work can not be too widely circulated. 
It i«an elegant « MhU-B—k," suitable to all persons— to the or 



Clerk of 



dinary readet, who is anxious to acquire useful knowledge, as 
weil as ta tbe theort tical and practical connoiseur in hydraulics. 
Hundreds of impressive biographical and historical anecdotes, gen- 
erally unknown, wight be quoted as proofs of the multifarious in, 
diligence which Mr. Ewbank has amassed for the edification of 
three who may study his richly entertaining volume. We know 
not a compilation &pecifica!lj designed to exhibit that mechanical 
philosophy which appertains to common, domestic, and social life 
with the public weal, to which the ttention of youth can be direc 
ted with equal amusement and beneficial illumination as to Mr. 
Ewbank's acceptable disquisitions. Therefore we earnestly re- 
commend his volume to their study in preference to the perusal of 
those fantastic and pernicious fictions which pervert the imagina 
tion, and/deteriorate the mind, and corrupt the morals of the thought- 
less myriads who "feed on those ashes." — National Intelligencer. 

It throws mce light upon the progress of mankind from the ear- 
liest ages, in the useful arts, than any volume we have ever seen. — 
Alexander's Messengtr. 

The only volume •ever publrshej embracing an account of all the 
contrivances employed in different ages by different people for rais- 
ing water. It is really one of the moat remarkable publications 
connected with mechanical philosophy that has ever fallen under 

our observation. — Merchant's Magazine. 

We have long known that Mr. Ewbank was preparing this work 
for the press, and havelookod for its publication wiih a conviction 
that we shouldd erive mu -h valuable iufmnation from it* peru- 
sal; an expectation that has been fully justified by the result. — 
His work is not ene which can fall still bom from the presf, as it 
is. not one. of those ephemeral productions thut must sen si (be 
inomerit or never.— low. val of the Franklin Institute. 

An interesting work ol science, The title will furnish the tea 
der a good general notion of the matter of the book, but not of. the 
clearness, method, precision, and ease of the manner of it. We 
believe there is no work extarit which treats of the specific topics 
which he has chosen— none we are certa n wh.ch describes it 
with moie fullness of argument end illustration. — Democrat* 
Review. 

All classes, as well the farmer and professional man as the artist 
and engineer, will rise from a careful perusal of Mr Ewbank's 
book wiser and better. — V. S. Monthly Re&ew. 

It contains more valuable, curious, and iiiferestirg information 
than can be found in any volume ever published on the subject, 
and is a work which commands the attention, and should be plae 
ed upon tbe shelf of every gentleman's library ^nd in every college 
and academy. — JV. Y. Sun. 

A splendid book. We are inclined to believe that it will be one 
of the most curious and interesting works that have issued from 
the American press for many years. — JV*. Y. 'tribune. 

It possesses a great interest, not only for iiicchanician&,engineera> 
and men of science, but for intelligent readers generally. — Phiia 
dephia F.nvnirer <$* National (iazette. 

A -rich mine for exploration byths practical or theoreticaien- 
gineer, as well as by those who like to make t hemselves acquaint- 
ed with the developments of mechanical ingenuity. — JV*. Y. Cem 
mercial Advertiser 

This large and beautifully printed octavo is probably the most 
valuable volume that the publishers have presented to the public 
during the past year. — JV. Y. Gsuriei fr Enquirer. 

It is a scientific work, but commends itself not to the scholar only 
but to the mechanic and general reader, for it is perfectly free 
from pedantry and learned affectation — Boston Daily Time* 

An Encclopedia of mechanics. It is rich'y illustrated, full of 
curious information, and every way worthy by its copious knowi 
edge and its incentives to curiosity, not only to a place in every 
gentleman's library, but what is more, to one on the shelves of 
«verv district school Whraev *•» «*»«» -•«•• •* w — 

A thick volume of nearly 600 pages; but let no reader be die- 
ma ved by its size, for the author says with a good deal of truth, 
that in the annals of mitchaiiics are to be found incidents as agcata* 
ble and exciting; in their nature as any thing that can be realised - 
by the imagination . We are not sure that a eingle . corner of the 
world, or recess of history, has escaped his laborious reseaiche**-- 
JV. r. Rmsning Pit. 

Whoever rejects this book Iron the supposition that it is a daft 
detail of machinery and the various application* of the mechanic 
powers, will be guilty of great injustice to the author. It is one 
of the most entertaining books we have ever met with, oa a aeisn 
tific subject It is full of interesting historical and well writtea 
descriptive matter, interspersed wltli appropriate quotations frees 
old writers, enough almost to give it the title of Tkt Poetr* tf 
Meck+rtuu.— Bests* Courier. 

$3T The above valuable work is now publishing in XiOHT 
PAH TB, and » Id at 95 cents each. 

G&BtttKT Jt MeKIJUTH, Tribune Baildins* PubUshOra. 
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EDUCATION. 

BY HEXRY NORMAN IIUDeow, 
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Considered as the subject of education, man is not 
made up of parts, to be addressed in succession ; he 
is an nnity, a .whole. The mind is Tiot a mixture, or. 
mechanism fcf spiritual susceptibilities, but an indi- 
vidual concrescence ; and the just development of any 
one susceptibility implies a corresponding develop- 
ment of all the others. Intellectual, moral, social, and 
religious, endowments, do not refer to different ele- 
ments of a compound substance, but to the same in- 
dividuaTbeing, now viewed in relation to .truth, now, 
to duty, now, to society, and now, to them altogether. 
The cnief worth Of education undoubtedly .consists in 
its forming or promoting the welldoing of its subject ; 
and his well-being in every capacity is inseparable, 
even in idea, from his well-bein^ in any capacity.— •. 
He is not created, and is not to" Be Tpgenerated,-*-is 
not lost, and is not to be saved, by parts r.nd parcels, 
and therefore is not to be developed and cultivated by 
parts and parcels, any more than a bird or a plank — 
Even the head will never work tp any good purpose, 
unless constantly- supplied with warmth> from the 
heart : educate' the former into isolation, and it will 
freeze up. By a pjartial and one-sided culture, a man 
may, indeed, contribute to the economical well-being 
of society ; but that his own well-being is, or can be, 
thus secured, is. entirely out of the question. Mere 
economists and financiers doubtless have their value; 
and so have saw-mills and cotton-factories j but. it is 
A* shameful abuse of Jerms, to cajl them intelligent 
men. We often speak of reason and imagination, 
for example, as incompatible with each other. This 
we suspect, is a pretty sure sign that we lack them 
both ; for in our present state of being, neither can ex- 
ist and act without the other. Many people seem to 
think all knowledge consists in acquiring and using 
certain abstract ideas. But the truth is, this is no 
knowledge at alLfor God and nature give us no such 
thing to study. They are but the spider's web of our 
own brain, and those who employ their minds in spin- 
ning them, generally stumble over them into perdition. 
The more we. think, without humility, and reverence, 
and love, the further shall we go astray. It is like 
using our eyes without light} in which case, they on- 
ly see phantoms, and thus make fools of us. Mere 
.logicians and abstractionists, like Mr. Hume, may in- 
deed become very popular authors, but they cannot 



possibly tell the truth. Such men can no more dis- 
tinguish between a martyred saint and an executed 
criminal, between one dying for the truth, and one 
dying by the truth, than a man without eyes or ear* 
can distinguish between colors and sounds; and when- 
ever they attempt to speak on such subjects, they can* 
not ohobse but lie. Those people who, in the pride 
and arrogance of modern illumination, 2tre perpetually 
kicking up such a hubbub of logic, and constructing 
their Babel-tower of rsillogisms, and packing men off 
'to one place and another on railroads of moral, and 
political, and theological doxies and abstractions : we 
very much doubt whether they truly know anytning. 
If they had any true knowledge of things, would they 
be so desperately love-sick for certain; abstract ide- 
as? If they really saw anything but themselves, 
would they have so much confidence in themselves? 
Do not the cobrwebf . which they are ever spinning 
out of their minds ? blur their vision, so as .to prevent 
their seeing anything, or at least, seeing into anything 
that God or nature has made? Would not the least, 
particle of true wisdom drive out of them that contempt 
and arrogance that so dilates and gigantifies them ? if 
we do not wish to be befooled out of what little wit 
'we Have] had we not better make haste to cork our 
ears with' our fingers, and take ourselves out of their 
\yay, whatever righteous judgements and holy indigna- 
tions it may please their sweet voices to utter respoc* 
iug.nsl .. - 

But we digress. It is idle, then to talk of an intel- 
lectual school, of a moral school, of a religious school, 
and of a corresponding -division-of the duties and func- 
tions of a teacher. Each school must be all, and all 
schools must be each. Each study must be all, and 
all studies must be each. It is only in virtue Of all 
these relations^ that a teacher is to succeed in any one 
of them. It is. only" by addressing himself to every 
endowment at diice, that he is to t peak successfully to 
every endowment. Every thing is to be taught with 
our nature. Can the braiii perform its functions with* 
out the heart, or the heart, without, the lungs, and the 
lungs without the brain ? - Does not the successful op- 
eration of each depend upon the constant co-operation 
of them all ? Why -do we not analy ze our food before 
we eat it, and then take the constituent elements by 
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bodies, 

that each organ requires all the elements, and all the 
organs require each elemenf of our food; and mat, if 
all the constituents be taken altogether as nocture fur- 
nished them, then each organ will perform its office, 
and receive its share according to tnelaws of system. 
Nay, it requires the harmonious cp-bperatiou of all 
the organs, to digest. and assimilate <he" food for each. 
If, then, we take materials to make -flesh, and blood, 
and bones, separately, and successively, ol eouise nei- 
ther will be made; and our skill in gastronomy will 
eventually stop our gastronomising. ■ "; 
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As nature feeds and exercises all the organs of the 
body at once, so instruction should feed and exercise 
all the faculties of the mind at once ; and if the food 
for either be decomposed into its constituent elements, 
it can only be taken as medicine, relished, perhaps, 
by a diseased taste, but loathed by a healthy one. It 
is for this reason, doubtless, that those minds which 
are most in love with nature as she is, often have the 
least relish for her when analyzed into scientific ab- 
stractions. Such minds instinctively reject the anato- 
mies of science, and cleave to the living forms of na- 
ture, because of their very wholeness and healthiness 
To be a true teacher, therefore, requires a whole man. 
Clear visions, warm sympathies, noble passions, and 
lofty purposes ; the whole mind, and heart, and soul, 
and body ; all, in short, that goes to make up the to- 
tality and integrity of a man and a gentleman ; should 
be present ana active in each and every part of the 
work : and the less he smell of the closet, or the office, or 
the pulpit, or the school-room.-of anything indeed, but 
heaven, and nature, and humanity, the more instinc- 
tive will be his instructions. He who brings only a book, 
a voice, a sceptre, and a piece of cerebral clock-work 
into the school-room, can never truly teach anything, 
because he does not truly know anything. He may 
act upon the mind as an external force, but he cannot 
act within it, so as to develop it ; and all his instructions 
will but tend to crush and deform it into angularity. A 
teacher should stand before his pupils, as at once the 
subject and the object of all the feelings and faculties 
that enter into the idea of manhood. He should be 
to them a breathing Tevelation of humanity, in the 
recognition of which they are themselves to grow up 
into men. He becomes their instructor, not so mucn 
by virtue of what he knows and says, as by virtue of 
what he is. Mere learning, mere competency as a 
scholar, though indispensible, is by no means enough. 
Himself is the matter to be communicated ; his leara- 
is but the means of communication, and indispensible 
only as means. He is not to use himself as an in- 
strument to impart what he knows, but to use what he 
knows as an instrument to impart himself. To com- 
municate life and inspiration to the mind, is the thing; 
the mere communication of diagrams, and theorems, 
and syllogisms, is nothing. In short, all true instruc- 
tion is but forming and protecting a mutual acquain- 
tance ; a process in which each tries to reproduce him- 
self in the other, and reproduce the other in himself. 
Hence the necessity, that the teacher should be able 
to touch the pupils mind on all sides at once ; or 
rather to touch the centre, and through this diffuse 
his influence over the whole ; as nature unfolds a flow- 
ed by acting in and through the entire plant at once, 
a.td not by acting on each petal in succession. With- 
out the respect and love of the pupil, he cannot get 
access to ins mind; and without access to his mind he 
cannot get his respect and love; in a word, he must 
have auvoss to the whole at once, or he can. have ac- 
cess to r. one at all. 

All our plans, then, of instruction are worthless, 
unless they aim, as far as they go, at the harmonious 
and simultaneous development and culture of our 
whole nature. The truth is, a human being is not to 
be Hilled out of the region of ignorance and debase- 
ment by fragments and sections ; as far as he is raised 
at all, his whole being must be raised at once; and 
all attempts to raise him otherwise will but tend to 
pull him asunder. In this matter, division is destruc- 
tion ; it is as if the brain, the heart, and the lungs 
should perform their several functions apart from each 
other; while it is only by the united action of all, 
that each continues to exist. To instruct, is to per 
form the highest duty of one intelligent being to anoth- 



er imelligent being, on grounds of common sympathy, 
and from feelings of mutual affection. 'Teaching is 
the exercise of benevolence in imparting from a sense 
of duty, or the discharge of duty in imparting knowl- 
edge from a principle of love; we care not how vou 
have it, but it must be all in each, and each in alf ; or 
it can be truly nothing. 

But there is, probably, no point in which this opin- 
ion is better verified than in tne ^obvious necessity of 
subordination and respectful submission to a teacher. 
To load down a teacher with responsibilities, and yet 
withhold from him the authority requisite to their dis- 
charge, is almost as common as it is proposterous. — 
The great strife, among us democrats, is, to secure 
our rights, without doing our duties; to realize the 
benefits of government, without being governed.^ 
Impatient of the least inequality, we demand all the 
blessings of subordination ; and are every where try- 
ing to substitute convictions of interest for sentiments 
of loyalty and reverence. We are like Gonzalo in the 
play, the latter end of whose common wealth forgets 
the beginning ; «ve will have no sovereignty, and yet 
we will all be kings. Now^ to be above or beyond 
the control of a teacher, is ? simply, to be above or be- 
yond his instruction ; for it is perfect'y natural that 
pupils should Conceive themselves wieor tLaxi tboir 
teacher, when theyare encouraged or allowed to sif 
in judgment on his requisitions. Docility implies sub- 
missiveness, and upon indocility all instruction is of 
course powerless. The mind must be humbled be- 
fore it can be elevated : the heart must be softened 
before it can be moulded. * People can never rise 
until they look up to something above them ; while 
looking up to themselves, their course is always down- 
ward. Angels, so far as we know, have never fallen 
but. once, and that was in an attempt at self-govern- 
ment. Democracy may be good in its* place, but if 
people be treated as democrats in boyhood, it is to be 
expected that they will turn devils in manhood. A 
self-governing school is, simply, a self-damning school. 
If men are ever to govern themselves, they must per- 
force be first taught to obey. Obedience to ourselves 
is but the renunciation of all obedience. If people be 
made, co-ordinate with each other, they all become 
teachers, not teacher and pupils ; and bedlam springs 
up in the footsteps of our school-house democracy. — 
No one can teach us; unless he be set over us ; if he 
set us over ourselves, we shall be sure to set ourselves 
over him. In short, we can never truly leam from a 
teacher, till we obey him ; we can never truly obey 
him, till we revere him ; we can never trulv revere 
him, till we recognize his superiority; and if that re- 
cognition cannot be awakened in t>ur minds, it must 
be awakened in our bodies. If we both obey and re- 
vere, we are his freemen ; if we obey without rever- 
ing, we are slaves to him j if we neither obey nor revere 
we are slaves to the devil. 

Hence, too, in regard to the teacher, the manner 
andf spirit with which he enforces his authority, are 
no less important than the act of enforcement itself. 
To regard himself, or be regarded by his pupils, mere- 
ly as the repository of power, is utterly subversive of 
the very respect and loyalty which all true submission 
implies. His government must be known and felt to 
be a government of right, not one of might, and of 
might only in enforcement of riglit; of principle, not 
of passion; of practical equity, too. not of abstract legal- 
ity ; and of living order, not of lifeless formalty. The 
naked enforcement of order by threats and penalties is 
alike vicious and impotent. Thecapricious or gratuitous 
exercise of power cannot be too severely censured, qr 
too studiously avoided ; it mars the sense of right with- 
out producing the effect of order. If a teacher would 
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be truly obeyed, he must be more ready to give liber- 
ties than to take them ; to meet the obligations upon 
him, than to enforce the obligations to him ; and above 
all, ne must avoid any ostentation of conscience ; for 
there is probably nothing that youth are so quick to 
perceive, so slow to forget, so sure to dispise^ as mor- 
al coxcombery. The moralistic and pietistic cant oi 
the present day, is the last thing that ought to have 
any place in the world ; and the school-room is the 
last place in the world where it ought to be practised. 
The whole system, indeed, of administration should 
be pervaded by a spirit of humanity and conscien- 
tiousness. Every act of enforcement must derive its 
sanction and its efficacy from an obviously paramount, 
yet unostentatious sense of duty. He who strikes one 
blow from a severe sense of duty, and then turns away 
to hide his grief tor the pain or disgrace he has been 
obliged to inflict, will scarcely need to strike again.- 
On all scores, indeed, it is best to treat pupils as if we 
thought they had souls. It is true, they may not al- 
ways have them • but by treating them as if they had, 
•we may reasonably hope to develop souls in them: 
while, by treating them as if they had none, we shall 
be sure to kill aS the germs of soul out of them. — 
Doubtless, the worst of all governments is that which 
only acts upon them, not within them ; which gives 
them all to dread, and nothing to venerate : and the 
next worst is that which disdains to act upon them, 
in order to act within them ; for, whether pupils have 
souls or not, they certainly have bodies ; and treating 
them as if they had no bodies is nearly as bad as treat- 
ing them as if they had no souls. To reason with a 
pupil, is but to compromise with his self-will ; the 
surest way to confirm the very disobedience which 
needs to be subdued. No one can possibly understand 
the'worth of obedience until he obeys ; and all attempts 
to reason him into it only tend to strengthen him a- 
gainst it. If it be said that people are rational beings, 
our answer is, they are not rational beings, until they 
obey ;' if they werej they would not need to be reas- 
oned into submission. In the school-room, or the 
nursery, an ounce of birch is always worth a ton of 
logic. That there is danger in using the former, is 
admitted ; and there is more danger in refusing it, a 
wise man once asserted, and a very wise age is now 
demonstrating. The truth is, people may as well be 
destroyed in their youth, as be educated into grown-Ui« 
destructives j they may as well be burnt up in the egg, 
as hatched out into walking firebrands. 

The modern notion, that, whether as pupils, or as 
citizens, we are to obey orders, as according with our 
sense of right, and not as coming from our lawful gov- 
ernors, is alike false in theory, and fatal in practice.— 
If such be the doctrine of democracy, then we, for one. 
have small care for democracy By thus inviting pu- 
pils to sit in judgment on their duties, we foster a pnde 
of understanding, a sort of intellectual self-suificing- 
ness, that is equally at war with growth in knowledge, 
and with growth in virtue. Government, from its -very 
nature, involves something which the forms of logic can- 
not convey, and the understanding cannot receive : 
and of which the whip is a far better expression than 
all the syllogisms in creation. 

And trie notion, that a teacher, or a parent, should 
enforce his orders by love, is nearly, as bad as the 
notion that he should enforce them by logic. The 
truth is. it is time enough to show pupils our love, 
when they have obeyed ; while disoneaient, we had 
better show them our authority. It may even be 
questioned whether pupils, while in a state of disobe 



the natural condition of love, and thus precluding the 
natural motives to obedience. 



It is often said, indeed, that by inflicting corporal 
punishment, we break down a pupil's self-respect.— % 
But if a pupil respects himself wnile obstinate and 
disobedient, the more pity for him, and the more whip 
for him too. This is alogether a bastard self-respect 
— a self-respect that is incompatible with a respect 
for law and authority; and the quicker it is broken 
down, the better. Genuine self-respect always in- 
volves, or rather presupposes, a recognition and con- 
fession of what is above us ; is of a meek and sub- 
missive spirit; and manifests itself in a generous 
loyalty, that fears, or rather scorns, to disobey. A stiff 
neck is a sure proof of low thoughts ; and low bows 
are the truest signs of lofty conceptions. If pupils, 
really respect themselves, tney will not give a teach- 
er occasion to mar their self-respect ; for, in this case, 
neither floggings, fondlings, nor syllogisms will be 
needed. The sentiment, so often wickedly miscalled 
self-respect, which makes pupils self-willed and in- 
submissive, is the same in kind that once turned an- 
gels into devils. Let it be crushed ! — Power, in short, 
is obviously a much better representative of power, 
than logic or love; and the sense or sensation o! 
power is often the best, sometimes the only means to 
awaken a proper respect for authority. 

But the upshot of all these remarks touching disci- 
pline is, that a teacher must inspire reverence and 
love, in order to impart knowledge; that he is to a- 
waken these sentiments by being, himself, their object, 
and not by discoursing about them ; that the pupil's 
heart must be subdued before his head can be instruc- 
ted; and that order is to be maintained, not by emo- 
tions of fear, nor convictions of the understanding ; 
but by true moral, nay, religious feelings of submis- 
siveness and by true social feelings of respectful- 
ness. It is thus by addressing and interesting all 
the susceptibilities, moral, social, religious, and intel- 
lectual, at once, .and by engaging them all upon him- 
self as their object, that a teach ef is to instruct-; and 
he may be assured, that whatever susceptibilities he 
does not take along with him, will pull against him ; 
that whatever powers he may awaken, unless he awa- 
ken them all, will be thwarted, by those which he leaves 
asleep. 



THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 
[From the American Review.] 

The price of tile previous editions of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, that of 1828, in two volumes quarto, at twen- 
ty dollars, and that of 1840, in two volumes, royal 
cctavo, at fifteen dollars 2 was such as to keep it out 
of the possession of the majority of those who desired 
such a work. The present edition, comprising all the 
matter of the former ones, after a thorough revisal of 
the whole, and with large additions, appears in a sin- 
gle volume of fourteen hundred and forty-one pages, 
crown quarto, in a type, though small, yet beautifully 
distinct, presenting a page on which the eye can rest 
with pleasure, and run with ease, at the price of six 
dollars,— an. unprecedented achievement in the ait of 
book-making in this country. 

The reputation of Webster's Dictionary has been 
constantly gaining strength with the progress of time. 
The result, in the first place, of more than twenty 
years of study and toil — in which we have an exam- 
ple, in a country like ours, most singular and to be 



admired, of persevering devotion, solitary and unap- 
dience, are fit objects of love and whether such.un- / plauded, to a labor purely literary, requiring extraor- 
timely manifestations of it be not a positive injury tojdinary ability, and capable ot yielding no immediate 
them. It looks rather too much like dispensing with I return of profit or honor— this work, surpassing every- 
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thing in the same department from the mother coun- 
try, with all her advantages, was an honor to our own 
land, of which we were quite too insensible. Slighted 
by some, and by the majority more or less underval- 
ued, from the very fact that it was a home production ': 
while others were repelled; and in a measure blinded 
to the real merits of the work,, by orthographical 
changes, offensive, because unfamiliar ; it has> how- 
ever, worked its way, and even gained for itself a 
reputation from the other side of the water: 

The work continued to receive emendations from 
the author's band, to the very close ot his. life, which 
was. prolong©^ with powers still vigorous, to the age 
of more than ei^hty-^ive years, and to a period of just 
fifty years after he first conceived, the design. 

The preparation of the present edition was intrust- 
ed to Professor. Gdodricbj.of Yale 1 College,/ who has 
devoted nearly three years to this task, for which he 
is well known to be excellently qualified by the studies' 
which have, been the lab.or of his life as. a professor of 
jheloricA Aware, however, that it is u impossible for 
any one mind to embrace all the departments of 
knowledge/' 'the edit&r has secured the aid of other 

gentlemen, in particular branches of science, art. and 
terature, who have become responsible for the class- 
es of wards relating to theit several departments ; re- 
vising the whole., remodelling or enlarging old defini- 
tions, and adding and defining hew words. This has 
been done for the department of law, by thellpn.JEli- 
nir Goodrich; ecclesiastical history and ancient phil- 
osophy, by. Dr. Murdock ; chemistry, by Professor 
Silhman ; botany, arjaiomy, physiology, medicine, and 
some branches of natural : hblory, by Or. Tully ; Ori- 
ental literature, to some extent, by Professor Gibbs; 
astronomy, meteorology, and^ natural philosophy, by 
Professor Olmsted ; mathematics, by Professor Stanley; 

feology, mirteralogv, and other subjects, by James u. 
>ana,£sq. ; etymology and practical astronomy, more 
or less, "by EoSvard % Herrick, Esq. : and painting 
end fine arts, by Nathaniel Jocelyn, Esq.; a general 
. revision of the classes of words, through the. first two 
letters of the alphabet, having been previously made 
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Canal-boat ; Cam, (in mechanics ;) Canoni* 
city j, Canterbury, (a stand for music, portfolios, &c. ;) Canta 
brigiab ; Casino ; Cassava j Cast-iron ; Catherine-wheel (in 
architecture;) Catafalco; to chair and chairing, [Eng.;] 
Chaparral; Charte, [Fr. ;] Chiefjustice ; Cheval glass; Che- 
root; Chiltern hundreds; 'Chinchilla; childe; Circulating 
medium.; Cirrus; Cumulus,*. Stratus and Nimbus, and theft 
compounds; with definitions by Professor Olmsted; Classis ; 
•Clinker,; Clique; Close-corporation; Club-house, (fully ex- 
plained in the present English sense;) Coffer-dam; Cold- 
.shoulder* (to give the ;) Collapse; Common-carrier, with his 
liabilities explained; Communist ; Congreve-rocket ; Cordon 
sanitair*; Couleur de rose; Coup d'etat; Corn-law; Coven- 
try, (to -sencl to :) Cream-cheese^ Crotonoil; Coupon; Edge- 
rail.;. Eminqnt domain j.Flying.buttress; Gradient; Kyanize; 
Juste-milieu ; Left-handed marriage; Maronite ; Middleman, 
(in Ireland ;) Orotund ; Quartern loaf; Quantitative and 
Qualitative, (in chemistry.) Rancho ;. Silhouette ; Silicatedj 
Standpoint; Steeple-chase. 

r \ * 

These are but a few among others of the same sort^ 
/ It will be seen that they are, for the most part, the 
very words fox which a dictionary is most needed. 

It is in the definitions that thejchief value of a diction- 
ary lies. In this respect, the superiority of Dr. Web- 
ster's over other English dictionaries, has been settled 
beyond dispute. ' He who attempts this difficult task 
must set out with the Ixue idea of the work; and eveti 
then he may show, that to have a correct theory is one 
thing; "and, to' carry it out successfully in execution, 
quite- another .The meaning of words consists of a 
primary or. ' radical signification, and of secondary 
senses proceeding from it, according to laws revealed 



by Dr. J. G. Percival. We have thus the best possi- 
ble guarantee for the completeness and accuracy of a 
most important part of the work. In this way, and by 
the thorough use which has been made of encyclope- 
dias and of , dictionaries of particular arts And sciences, 
commercial, maritime, and military affairs, domestic 
economy, agriculture, architecture, &c, a new and 
taluable feature has been added to the work, distin- 
guishing it from all other dictionaries of the language 
-TJie first point to be considered ir> judging of a dic- 
tionary; 'respects the selection of words comprised' in the 
vocabulary. ■ It is not desirable to include all such words 
MB may have been licentiously Used by some eccentric 
writer, in a single instance, where of course they in- 
terpret themselves, or every possible word that can, 
by composition or inflection, be analogically formed ; 
for their introduction would serve only to corrupt the 
language. Nor is such a work the place for those 
terms of art or science, which occur only in special 
treatises, where they are of course defined ; while it 
is the first importance that such technical and scientific, 
or for any other reason unfamiliar terms, as the gene- 
ral' reader may occasionally or frequently meet, should 
be embraced and clearly defined. In this work great 
pains have been taken, both to leave out the words 
which should be excluded, and to collect all which 
should be introduced ; and when we learn that in this 
manner, some thousands of words have been added 
in this edition, this fact alone is evidence of a great 
enhancement of value. As specimens of their charac- 
ter, we select a few, mostly under letter C :— 



in ti*e philosophy of language. ' This primary signifi- . 
catjon is by no moans alway the most generals Worcjs 
pas 8 from one particular sense, to another allied to the 
first by resemblance or anolagy ; or from one object 
to another, 'the two being linked by some usual or con- 
stant connection. Also, instead of merely leaping 
from particular to particular, — ox, we r should rather, 
say, by a continuance of this very, process, — they ex- 
pand into a general and comprehensive signification, 
tri other, cases, however,, the primary 'meaning is 
general, .and the secondary are limitations of the same 
as applied to particular subjects.* It is to be remarked 
that the first law, that of expansion, works chiefly in 
theearly growth of languages^ while the other, which 
may be. called that of limitation or sub-division, pre- 
vails as they advance in cultivation. Not unfrequent- 
ly, some ambitious secoadary sets up for himself, de- 
clares independence, as it were, and sends off in a 
new direction a progencv having no apparent con- 
nection 'with the original stock. For instance, the 
word digest, meaning primarily to" distribute —and 
hence, first, to arrange methodically, as a body of law,* 
and second, to dispose of food introduced into the 
stomach — &om this point moves to the laboratory, 
and there signifies a certain process of dissolving or 
softening substances by a gentle heat ; from the same 
point, again, it starts off in an other direction, and an 
affront is said to be digested, when it is brooked— and 
by. the way, this word to brook, comes from a Saxon 
original, meaning to chew, eat, or digest — and by the 
same figure an insult may be swallowed or stomached. 
The growth of words is as regular, and at the same ' 
time as irregular and diversified, as that of trees and 
plants : not forgetting the suckers which shoot up from 
the old root, and the branches which sometimes strike 
down and take root anew. ■ 

It is the duty pf the lexicographer, to seize, if possi- 
ble, the primary meaning of words. And, since no 
roof shoots up and ramifies to absolute infinity, and 
as every general signification is bound Hy usage to 
determinate consequential meanings and specific ap- 

I plications, and not ordinarily allowed the full range 
of its capacity, the leuograpaer is required to enumer- 
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ate,- define and. exemplify particular senses, and to 
deduce and arrange .them in a logical manner. A 
word thug defined as it . should be. is distinguished 
from all others from which it really differs, though 
they may have with it the same radical Or the same 
general sense, or — while in this respect agreeing or 
differing, as the case shall be^may coincide with it 
in some particular meaning or application. Now, if, 
in disregard of these principles, a word be defined by 
synonyms—- that is, by annexing all or sundry of those 
with which it agrees in its generaTor radical sense, 
and adding to the same all those with which it coin- 
cides in any of its several applications, and which are 
even then only a partial equivalent — it is evident, that 
we are set afloat on a sea of confusion. It is true that 
a dictionary constructed on such a plan — or no plan- 
aggregation, may, to one already master of the\lan- 
fuage, furnish useful hints for the memory; or to one 
ut partially versed in it, may be an assistance, in. 
guessing out the meaning of a passage ; . but for certain 
definite information, such as shall give to one familiar 
witl\the use of the. words, a fuller insight, precise 
enlarged, and logical notions of the words, and for a 
learner snail fix with absolute certainty the meaning 
in a given case,— for this we should search in vain, 
and spend our time and labor for nought. 

To illustrate our meaning, in part, by example. In 
Richardson's Dictionary, we find the 'following defi- 
nition of the word execute, which on the plan of his 
work, is made to answer for all the derivatives, execu- 
tor , executive, execution, executioner: 

" To follow out, (sc.) to the end ; to the fulfilment or com- 
pletion ; to the act, effect, on^^ll performance ; and thus to 
act, to use, to perform, fulfil,, or complete ; to perform, (sc.) 
the sentence or adjudication of the law, and thus to kill, or 
put to death ; to slay." 

From this labored attempt at definition, who. would 
infer, that to execute a deed or a lease, signifies not 
to vacate the premises or put in possesion, but to sign 
and seal the instrument of conveyance ? Or. suppos- 
ing this by some means known to the inquirer, how 
is ne to learn that the executor of a will is not the tes- 
tator, who signs and seals it, but the person appointed 
by him to carry it into effect % In the meanwhile, he 
would be likely to get no idea of executive power, or 
of the executive department of the government, or of 
the executive himself, other than what is appropriate 
to a sheriff or a hangman. In what connection, to ex- 
ecute, means to use, we cannot conjecture. Why not 
say, to execute is, to take ? for to execute vengeance 
is certainly to take vengeance. Nor are all possible 
applications of the general meaning, as here defined, 
allowable in use. 

This example, which is really a favorable specimen 
of Richardson's manner of definition, we lighted an 
almost at random. He was led to this neglect of the 
real, practical ends of a dictionary, by a false theory 
—by setting out with principles radically wrong. — 
His work has its value for scholars, in the numerous 
quotations from writers of every period of our litera- 
ture ; but, not withstanding the partiality and the high 
expectation with which it was received among us, 
those who have tried it, 'have undoubtedly found, that 
for the ordinary uses of a dictionary, it is of little worth. 

Mr. Richardson has led us almost to lose sight of 
Mr. Webster. We should like to set in contrast with 
some of the definitions in the work of the latter. — 
But our limits allow us to do little more 'than remark 
in general, that they are prepared in accordance with 
the principles, we nave laid down, in a manner far 
superior to any other work in the language, and — the 
present improvements and additions included— so well, 
in most cases, as to leave little or nothing to desire. 
We have the several meanings of a word, properly 



deduced and arranged, and fully and precisely ex* 
plained ; authorities given ; pertinent examples quo- 
ted, wheir needed : words specified, or classes df 
words, with which the given word may stand, in con- 
nection ; English or American peculiarities, and obso- 
lete or vulgar usage indicated ; combinations of word* 
explained, and the curious historical origin of many 
common phrases laid open. Technical, scientific, and 
philosophical terms, and names of objects in nature, 
are defined, .not merely in a general way, — as to say, 
for instance, that iodine is a substance in chemistry, 
that Platoriism is the doctrine ofplato, or that lichen 
is a kind of moss— a too frequent fault of Dr. John- 
son—but we have definitions, or description, though 
popular in form, yet as complete as are to be found 
in elaborate treatises. Our Boards of Education, if 
this work should be circulated as widely as it ought 
to be, may spare ihemselves the trouble of appending 
glossaries to their volumes for the people. Nor have 
•we merely such a definition of a thing, as may desig- 
nate precisely" what is intended,' but commonly a 
brief summary of all that is most important to be 
known respecting' it. ' So that— biography and history 
excepted — we have in this work a condensed ency- 
clopedia of all knowledge, which, fer *!*• pwp oaaa of 
ordinary reference, is even preferable to voluminous 
cyclopedias, general or special. 

The work is chiefly indebted for its value m relation 
to scientific and technical matters, to the labors of the 
present editor and coadjutors. As specimens of new 
definitions of this class, we would refer to such worda 
as zoophyte, caddis-worm, coral, quartz, feldspar, py- 
rites, conchoidal, infusoria, echinus, &c, by Mr Dana? 
lightning, libration, clouds, horizon, decimation, steam- 
engine, by Prof. Olmsted; and transcendentalism, 
Platomsm, nominalist, pietist, Nestonan, &c., by Dr. 
Murdock. In every class of words not only have new 
definitions been added, but the former ones improved, 
by the addition of new senses, the correction of errors, 
and by receiving greater fullness and precision. Inese 
various improvements appear on every page. 

In etymology, Dr. Webster struck out an entire new 
path, in which he labored with incredible patience 
and zeal, and with such success, that no English or 
American scholar, before or since, has any claims to 
comparison with him. He tells us that, after writing 
through two letters of the alphabet, finding toe need 
—as a guide to correct definition— of more ttiorougft 
etymological knowledge than previous inquirers could 
give, he went back and spent ten years in this study I 
Undoubtedly, he might have arrived, in some cases, 
at conclusions more certain and satisfactory, could lie 
have added to his own, the results and the methods 
of inquiry of the latter German philologists. But me 
same tree which in that intellectual hot-bed, has yieldr 
ed so rich fruit, he reared and cultivated with success, 
even in so sterile a clime. The fruit of his labors, 
besides what appears in the dictionary, is treasured in 
an unpublished work half as large, a Synopsis of 
twenty Languages, containing the working-out ol his 
etymological problems. # 

That, in those wide generalizations, m which are 
traced the germs from which our words have arisen, 
he fell into no errors, he himself never imagined.— 
But particular mistakes here are of little consequence, 
compared with that of the correctness of his funda- 
mental principles. They were briefly these : that 
some physical idea was the earliest root of every 
meaning given to words; that as phenomena were 
first named, and things named from their phenomena, 
the radical idea was generally some variety of mo- 
tion, including of course the action of living bodies. 
Of their soundness, we can all have evidence, not 
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only from the exigencies of the case, and the nature 
of the human mind, but by observing, as we may, in 
the later formations of language, the operation of the 
very same laws, to such an extent as to prove that 
they must also have controlled the earlier changes 
which lie hidden from ordinary inspection. As re- 
spects etymologies less remote, the work is fully reli- 
able : and in the many English words which have 
words corresponding in the different languages of 
Europe, all are exhibited. In the department of ety- 
mology, the present editor has made little change, 
but has taken care to have the words from other lan- 
guages given with correctness. 
„ The Orthography of Dr. Webster has undergone 
some important changes in this edition, which will, 
we think, render it generally satisfactory. Some of 
his proposed improvements, founded on etymological 
grounds, of little importance, yet too violent to be 
generally acceptable among us, — though such tilings 
are differently received in Germany and France, — 
have been dropped. Those founded on reasons of 
analogy and convenience, have been generally retain- 
ed. But, says the objector to all improvements, our 
orthography ought not to be unsettled Now, the fact 
is it has never been settled A somewhat greater 
imiformity prevails, than was the case two centuries 
since ; when the same word was spelled several dif- 
ferent ways on the same page, and even in the same 
sentence, and perhaps with something like half a 
dozen more letters than we think necessary at present. 
Nearly a hundred years ago, Dr. Johnson said of the 
English orthography, " It has remained to this time 
unsettled and fortuitious ;" and the same is in a meas- 



tion exhibits itself in nothing more decisively, than 
in simplifying and rendering less cumbrous, all the 
mere instruments by which its results are effected. 
Shall not language, the great instrument of civiliza- 
tion itself, share as far as possible in the same benefit? 
The topic of Pronunciation remains. This part of 
the work was one requiring nicety of ear. with obser- 
vation, taste, good judgment, added to thorough and 
scientific study of the subject. These qualifications 
belong, in an eminent degree, to the editor of this 
volume. He has accordingly made it as perfect a 
pronouncing dictionary, as the nature of the case 
admits. 

'Sounds cannot be depicted to the eye, nor is there 
any scale of articulations, as of musical sounds, to 
measure them with exactness. The standards em- 
ployed must be words of which the pronunciation is 
supposed already known. But there may be uncer- 
tainty or diversity here, and of course uncertainty and 
diversity throughout. For instance in the new dic- 
tionary of Dr. Worcester, care } fair, bear, where, and 
: ome others, are referred to, to fix a certain standard 
sound in the Key. But the pronunciation, perhaps 
the most prevalent in this country, of these very 
words, diners essentially from the best English usage. 
In the work before us, they are marked with the long 
sound of a, as in J?rf«,—- the true English pronuncia- 
tion, except as this sound is modified by the r follow- 
ing, which causes it to vanish with the faint sound of 
e or a short, as is explained in the remarks connected 
with the Key. Thus, by a simpler notation, the true 
pronunciation is given with greater certainty. To 
multiply marks and distinctions, tends only to confuse 



sure true, even now. And why is this ? Why did and perplex. To attempt to represent every different 
oxrar* T^r.«««>a o»^ rt «fxr fo^ *~ ;^i« i* \ G;™«Ur q^^q f the game general sound, is useless; fortius, 

if for no other reason, that hardlv two persons can 
be found agreeing precisely in their actual pronun- 
ciation of scarcely any word. Dr. Worcester gives 
move as the standard for the vowal sound in rule, true, 
&c., which is not the pronunciation to which we are 
accustomed. The two are distinct in Webster. The 
single letter a has, we are told by a friend, who has 
given attention to the subject, no less than twenty 
distinguishable sounds in our language. It is mathe- 
matically demonstrable, that the number of possible 
positions or motions of the vocal organs is absolutely 
infinite ; and each difference does in reality vary the 
sound. The method oi notation employed in this 
work, is remarkable for its simplicity and intelligibili- 
ty, combined with precision m answering its end. 
The Key is Webster's, somewhat enlarged, and is 
now placed, for convenience, at the bottom of each 
page. 

We should not omit to mention the Pronouncing 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Clasical and Modern Geo- 
graphical Names, which have been prepared under 
the direction of Professor Porter, of Yale College. 



even Johnson's authority fail to settle it ? Simply, 
because he overloooked those principles on which 
alone it could be settled; those principles which, for 
two centuries, have been struggling against chance 
and capricious custom, and have gradually brought 
the present degree of order out of the original chaos. 
Jn countenancing such outrageous anomalies and 
irregularities as he found existing, he could not arrest 
this progress, though we may have hindered it and 
delayed the period of fixedness. Had he attempted 
something like what Dr. Webster did ; had he, with- 
out including the existing forms, at the same time sug- 
gested improvements ; founded on- those principles of 
analogy and of the rejection of superfluities which the 
mind of the nation in its language was unconscious- 
. lv striving to realize ; it is possible, that before this 
time, the contending elements would have found a 
level. 

In attempting here, what Dr. Johnson left undone, 
Dr. Webster has rendered a service of no litde value. 
There could certainly be no advantage in having to 
■top the pen, or interrupt the current of thought, to 

ascertain by an effort of recollection, or a reference to 

authority, that tameable, for instance, had an e in the | Their utility is obvious. 

middle ; and again, that blamable had not ; and the | Persons aspiring to eminence in any walk of litera- 

same of moveable and immovable, and many others, ture, in public life, or the sacred profession, should 



And why should not metre conform to diameter? why 
should not centre, and a few others, follow in the wake 
of cider and chamber, and a large class, all from French 
words in re ? and why should not labour, honour, &c., 
tail at once into rank, dropping the useless u, as they 
must do sooner or later ? The inconvenience to mul- 
titudes, resulting from capricious irregularities; the 
labor and perplexity they cause to every child who 
learns to write ; the difficulty which they add to others, 
tending to deter foreigners from acquiring our lan- 
guage — thus obstructing the influence of the English 
and American mind — are disadvantages of no trifling 
moment. Words are a means, not an end. Civiliza- 



study words — the instrument of thought, as well as 
the vehicle of expression. He who does this, will 
not be liable to be tripped up by some paltry quibbla 
in debate ; he will see at once how to expose it; he 
will seize with a quick and firm grasp, the weak 
points of his antagonist. More thanhali the disputes 
m the world are disputes about words, and all are 
managed by words. " Words are things," said the 
Frenchman. Lord Chatham knew their value, when 
he made it his constant habit to study the words of B. 
dictionary in regular course. It was thus he kept his 
ammunition ready, his armory well stored with 
weapons always keen and bright. No man could do 
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such execution with words. Jean Paul Richter, who 
wielded words with a magician's power, continued 
through lile the occupation of dictionary-making, for 
his mere private benefit. He who would be a skillful 
or a profound lawyer, or a sound political economist, 
must study, words The riddles of the latter science 
turn emphatically upon words. He who would be 
an orator, — who would acquire something of the 
precise fitness, the pregnancy of meaning, the terse 
vigor, the electric energy, of a Chatham or a Demos- 
thenes, must not merely nicely choose and well aim 
his words, at the time of utterance, but must have 
learned beforehand their powers, and have them 
arranged in his mind ready for use. 

We may here with propriety also take notice of the 
example of the author of this dictionary as worthy of 
imitation; of his perseverance, undaunted by obsta- 
cles ; his resoluteness in laying his foundations broad 
and deep; his independence and self-reliance) his 
ambition, not for ephemeral reputation, but to render 
a real service to his country and race— -to leave some- 
thing which the world would not willingly let die. 
When we consider the wide-spread, really immense 
influence which a work like tnis must exert among 
the millions who will call the English their mother- 
tongue, who will say, the author did not enjoy in his 
own thoughts, an ample reward ? " Happy the man," 
was said of him by the late Chancellor Kent, " who 
can thus honorably identify his name with the exis- 
tence of our vernacular tongue." 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF ARITHMETIC. 

The antiquity of the science of numbers, no one 
will be disposed to doubt. Some knowledge of num- 
bers seems to be indispensable in the rudest condition 
of society. But in the earliest ages, when great sim- 
plicity prevailed, when property was much enjoyed in 
common, the science of numbers made but small pro- 
gress. When individual property became an object of 
desire, and commerce began to be established as a re- 
gular pursuit of man, the art of numbering and record- 
ing the same, became necessary. The extent, style, 
and degree of accuracy adopted in the antedeluvian 
arithmetic, is, no doubt, irrecoverably lost ; but itmay 
fairly be inferred, that a ship carpenter who had skiU 
enough to build the arl", must have had some system 
of arithmetic and mensuration. 

If the Phcenicians were the first merchants of any 
distinction after the flood, it is probable that mercan- 
tile arithmetic owes something to mem. From these, 
commerce and arithmetic were carried into Egypt; 
and history justifies us in saying that great improve- 
ments were made in the science of numbers, and 
they originated, so far as we can learn, the science of 
Geometry. Considerable advancement was here 
made in arithmetic ; and here ; also, was probably be- 
gun the first mystical application 01 numbers to the af- 
fairs of human life — to the virtues — to the soul — to the 
divinities — and to almost everything else ; in short, for 
erery purpose divine and human, they seem to have 
had some symbol, or representation in numbers. 

From Egypt, tnis knowledge, and many of these 
superstitions passed into Greece, where improve- 
ments and additions were made ; especially to the 
mysterious parts, much of which maybe seen in Plato, 
in the life of Pythagoras, by Jambhchus, and in the 
commentaries of Boe trims' Arithmetic. We have 
now reached a country and a people, where we may 
look for acuteness and method ; and first, we find a 
regular system of notation ; and then upon this a sys- 
tem of computation ; and after this, an inquiry into 
the relation and properties of numbers. The Greeks, 
Hebrews,' and other oriental nations, used a notation 



by the letters of the alphabet. The Greeks had two 
methods. The first was nearly the same as the Ro- 
mans; something of which is generally understood as, 
1=1, V=5, X=10, L=50, C=100, D=500. M=l, 
000, &c. Afterwards, they had a better method ; in 
which the first nine letters of the alphabet represent- 
ed the first nine numbers, and the next nine represent 
any number of 10's, any number of 100 7 s by otner let- 
ters and marks : and in this way, they mention with 
thousands } tens of tfunisands. tyc. ; and thus they made 
a near approach to the Arabian notation as it is called, 
now in use. But, notwithstanding all the adroitness 
and skill of the Greeks, the process of multiplication 
of large numbers into each other was quite a difficult 
I and complicated operation, which was never entirely 
overcome until the reception of the present notation, 
and decimal arithmetic. The Arabs received our al- 
most perfect system of notation from India. How 
long it had been in India before it was received in 
Arabia is not now known. One thing is auite certain, 
however, it Was not known to the learned Greeks and 
Romans. Voscius informs us that the first Greek wri- 
ter who wrote a treatise on arithmetic according to this 
notation, was Maxim us Planudes, who wrote about 
the year A. D. 1370. This was after this system had 
been generally received in Europe. It is said that the 
Moors brought this notation into Spain, whence it 
spread into the different countries of Europe. Voscius 
thinks this new method was brought into Spain about 
the year 1250; but Dr. Wallace asserts that it was as 
early as 1000. 

Our numerical figures differ, in form, a little from 
what the Arabians use, yet the art of computation still 
remains the same. 

Having carried .the history up to this point, it may 
perhaps, be well to go back ana remark a little more 
upon the kinds of Arithmetic which were among the 
ancients. The oldest system that has come down to 
us with any degree of perfeotion, so far as regards 
science, is developed in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
books of Euclid's elements ; in which he gives us very 
fully the doctrine of proportion, and that of prime and 
composite numbers. Next, we have an account of 
(though we have not seen trie work) a treatise on the 
theory of arithmetic, by Nicomachus, who wrote on 
the classes and distinctions of numbers, into such as 
plain, solid, triangular, quadrangular, &c., which were 
termed figurate numbers, — of odd and even numbers. 

The first system of arithmetic extant on the present 
notation, is by Jordanus, who flourished early in the 
thirteenth century. This work was altogether on the- 
ory, and contains most that was valuable, with regard 
to numbers, in Euclid's Boethius. This work was 
called the Algorissmus Demonstratus. It is said that 
the manuscript of this work is in the library at Oxford. 
Lucas de Burgo, an Italian, wrote a treatise in the year 
1499, which Dr. Wallis very highly recommends as 
both tryeoretical and practical. The first complete 
practical arithmetic, according to the present notation, 
was written by Tortaleu in 1556. After this, treatises 
multiplied apace. The most distinguished in Europe 
who wrote before A. D. 1500, were: in France, Cal- 
vius, and Ramus : in Germany, Su'felius, and Henis- 
chius; in England, Buckley, Diggs, and Record. La- 
mus used the decimal periods in the extraction of 
roots : but the first who wrote a treatise on decimals 
was Simon Stevinus, about 1582. Dr. Wallace is the 
first who treated of circulating decimals. One of the 
most brilliant inventions ever made in arithmetic, was 
the facilities given to computation by Logarithms.'--' 
The world owes this to Lord Napier, baron of Merchis- 
ton, Scotland— about the close of the sixteenth century. 
Dr. Wallace is the earliest author on the arithmetic 
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of infinites. But the grandest consummation is to be 
found in the universal arithmetic, known also as anal- 
ysis, or algebra. This method of calculation was 
brought into Europe about the same time with the 
common arithmetic just spoken of, and probably by 
the same individuals. 

PAPER. 

At a meeting of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, held at the Royal Institution, Mr. J. B. Yates 
gave some very interesting archaeological details res- 
pecting paper used for writing and printing, illustrat- 
ing his remarks with a rich collection of antique 
specimens. It was not his design, he said, to enter 
upon the general history of the invention, or the pro- 
gressive manufacture of this article, but, by the 
exhibition of actual specimens, to enable his hearers 
to form some idea of both. The papyrus, composed 
from the fibres of the reed of that name, was used 
in Egypt long before the Christian era; but it was 
evident that simultaneously much writing. was execu- 
ted upon simple leaves of palm, plaintain, &c. In 
Eioof of this, several specimens were produced of 
ieroglyphic, coptic, and demotic writing upon leaves, 
as well as upon papyrus. In th© filth century papy- 
rus became very scarce and dear; parchment was, 
therefore, much substituted, until that also became 
scarce, when the manufacture of paper became gen- 
eral in Europe about the tenth century. This was an 
entirely new process, borrow ed, apparently, from the 
Chinese, who had practiced it long befoie. It was 
made from* cblton ; though this was preceded by 
linen-rags, which were certainly used in Europe be 
fore the year 1300 Mr. Yates produced a very fine 
Greek manuscript of Chrysostom, written at this 

Seriod upon linen paper of the very best description, 
[e then exhibited numerous specimens of paper 
taken by himself from manuscripts and printed books 
of different periods down to the eighteenth century. 
They were excellent in texture and color, particularly 
those of Aldus, at Venice, at the commencement, 
and of Plantin, at Antwerp, towards the latter part 
of the sixteenth century Most>>f them were im- 
pressed with- various water marks, which were fre- 
quently found useful in fixing the age of manuscripts. 
From the ancient device of a jug or pot. of a post- 
horn, of a foolscap, have been derived trie names of 
pot, post, and foolscap paper. 

In the twelfth volume of the Archaologia, Mr. Denne 
says (Memoir upon Watermarks,) that paper was 
manufactured in England by John Tate, in the reign 
of Henry VII. But this paper could not have been 
suitable for writing or printing, and must have served 
only in packing, &c. In the year 1588, one Spielman 
erected a mill at Dartmouth. It was doubtful, how- 
ever, whether even this paper was suitable for the 
former of these purposes, since Sir Gardiner Wilkin- 
son asserts, in his work on Egypt, that writing. or 
printing paper was not made in London before the 
year 1690. Most of the paper of the present day, 
though fair in its appearance, is considerably inferior 
to that of former ages. This was proved by Mr. 
Yates, in presence of the # Society, by the test of 
weighing, &c. Extraneous substances, such as plas- 
ter of Paris, are sometimes mixed with the pulp, and 
the strength of the article is injured by the improper 
application of the chlorides in bleaching. The article 
made in Kent is still decidedly the best. The worst 
is made in the northern parts of England, where 
cotton waste or devil's dust is much used, the price 
being as low as Id. to 2jd. per pound, samples of 
this cotton waste were exhibited to the meeting. — 
Liverpool Albion. 



EDUCATION WITHOUT RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

Consider then whh yourselves, that if a man is un- 
der the dominion of violent lusts and passions that are 
born within him, what would he be without the re- 
straints of authority; without the customs imposed by 
education from his earliest infancy ; and above al^ 
without the obligations of religion upon the con- 
science? With all his natural inclinations to vice, he 
must be inevitably lost, unless he is kept in subjection 
— he ought rather to be chained down as a lunatic, 
than left at liberty to follow the dictates of his own dis- 
position. Yet such is the unaccountable perverse- 
ness of some, and the unthinking folly of others, who 
prescribe a course of education void of all restraint ; 
supposing that the mind of a child, if we do not intef* 
rupt it, will grow up into wisdom, genius, prudence, 
and moderation, in the state of nature. But you will 
easily see, that as man now is, a mind so left to itself 
can De fit for nothing but to be turned wild into a for- 
est amongst the beasts. The understanding of man 
must, like that of the horse and mule be broken,to make 
him fit for society ; and his spirit and temper must 
be broken to make fit them for heaven. If he is with- 
out the. benefits of education, he should retire into the 
wood to feed on acorns., as the poets supposed man- 
kind to have done before the times of civilization. — 
Among barbarians, in the remote islands of the Indies, 
we might possibly expect to find s.uch examples ol 
undisciplined nature ; though I think even there, but 
few minds are totally neglected; but if such a thing 
occurs vyhere the light of the Gospel prevails, we have 
then a monster which never appeared in the world 
before, a christian savage! This method of leaving 
corrupt nature to be its own tutor, is a project of the 
last days, when affected wisdom is taking its flights 
above the regions of sobriety and common sense, and 
men become enthusiastically addicted to novelty and 
refinement : as if it were the wisest, because it is the 
newest way, to leave the human mind to what it 
knows naturally as a brute beast; in consequence of 
which absurd liberty, it must grow up without soljri- 
ety, without decency, without discretion, without con- 
science, without religion: to glory in its shame, and 
to be the pest, as it ought certainly to be the outcast, 
of every christian community."-7Jones o/Nayland. . 

■ I ■■■-— — ■■ II ■ I M M— ^— *.— ^^ 

The True Basis op Education. — We are hoping to 
form men and women by literature and science ; but 
all in vain. We shall leam in time that moral and re- 
ligious culture is the foundation and strength of all 
true cultivation ; but we are deforming human nature 
by the means relied on for its growth, and that the poor 
who receive a care which awakens their consciences 
and moral sentiments, start under happier auspices 
than the prosperous, wno place supreme dependence 
on the education of the intellect and taste. It is the 
kind, not the extent of knowledge, by which the ad- 
vancement of arhuman being must be measured ; and 
that kind which alone exalts a man, is placed within 
the reach of all. Moral [and religious truth — this is the 
treasure of the intellect, and all are poor without it 
This transcends physical truth as far as heaven is lifted 
above the earth. — Charming. 



Emphasising Words. — There is a good story on the 
subject of emphasis. " Boy," said a visitor at the 
house of a friend, to his little son, " step over the way 
and see how old Mrs. Brown is." The boy did his er- 
rand, and on his return reported that he did not know 
how old she was ; and that he might find out by his 
own learning. 
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SYRACUSE, JUNE l, 1848. 



THE TEACHER AND THE SOLDIER. 
The cost of a national system of education, sufficiently liber- 
al to thoroughly educate every child in the land, would be 
far less than the expense of the army and its preparations for 
human slaughter. The services of a competent and faithful 
Teacher are of greater value to society than the most bril- 
liant exploits of the soldier. If the means for the elevation 
and happiness of mankind, and the prosperity and dignity of 
a people, be fairly estimated, the result will show that na- 
tions commonly act contrary to the true objects of govern, 
ment. Money is as freely expended for the training of sol- 
diers, even in our own country, as it is grudgingly appropri- 
ated to the education of Teachers. Cadets at West Point 
receive $24 a month, during a term of four years, as a com- 
pensation for being educated at the public expense, and at 
the rate of $50 for a single lesson in target firing ; while the 
pupils of our Normal Schools are compelled to support them- 
selves and pursue their limited course of studies, frequently 
under serious embarrassments, because ample instruction is 
not provided by the government. The expenditures for the 
education of soldiers, and the appliances of war, including 



some kind of an enactment which shall, discourage all mili- 
tary displays. Virtue or vice, embodied in the example of 
citizens adorning or disgracing their stations, infallibly tends 
to elevate or depress morality in the rising community—to 
ennoble or debase the forming character of the young : so 
do military pageants necessarily tend to inflame our youth, 
nay, to infatuate every class of the population susceptible oT 
patriotic emotion, or of gratification from music, and the 
poetry of motion, until the hero,- who.has murdered hi* 
thousands, commands an homage that could not have been 
bestowed as the result of reflection, nor as the conviction of 
the moral sense* 

The continuation of these displays, therefore, whether to 
give zest to ordinary public occasions, of to subsidise the 
passivity of our nature to secure aajniration for the valor of 
the Men soldier, brought home to receive an honored burial 
with his kindred and friends,, is to be deprecated. They are 
a species'of fraud upon human weakness, which a wise, pa' 
ternal go vernment.wiU forbid. They counteract some of the 
objects of government whichare sought by other means, and 
thus retard improvement. They keep up the spirit of war, 
and awaken a thirst for its worthless distinctions. They 
allure rifarty Hoiu ata - ri»"*j nn n fnl and ftl r y ajfcing pursuits of 
social life, to the work of devastation and death, that they 
may reap tbe so-called honors of their country; and all hi* 
tory proves that no nation has ever given creditable atten, 
tion to the claims of science, literature, religion, and social 



the army and navy, are sufficient to thoroughly educate every uoaiumcwo lU i OU »» — — , — • ~ •• 

child inthe country. Could the $20,000,000 annually 'appro- advancement, while the military spirit has P r ^£*£* - 
priated to the means of destroying human life be expended War may open a door into the wilderness ot Darparwni 



in educating the people for pacific and useful pursuits, the 
horrid machinery of war would scarcely be deemed neces- 
sary to government. Could the $700,000,000 expended in 
our military and naval establishments since the organization 
of our Federal government have been wisely appropriated 
to the education of the people, this nation would have pre- 
sented a most sublime spectacle to the world. For all this 
waste of money the citizens of .this country are willing to be. 
taxed. "We hear no murmurs, even when the annual salary 
of a Colo'nel of dragoons in the United States Army is $2,205,* 
of a Brigadier General, $2,950 j. of a JYtajor General, $4,502; 
and of a Captain of a ship of the line, 1$5,500. All thi s expense 
is borne by a people unwilling to pay men of e<jual talents 
and attainments in a useful pursuit more than enough to 
barely meet the requirements of each returning day. The 
Teacher, educated at his own expense, is compelled to toil 
for the benefit of mankind without just compensation, or a 
proper meed of respect, while the Soldier is liberally paid 
and highly honored for offering human life upon the unholy 
altar of war. Why is this ? "Whence comes this erroneous 
public sentiment, and by what agency is it fostered by a 
people professing Christianity ? Why expend money so free- 
ly for war and its horrible enginery, and- so grudgingly for 
education and its appliances ? Why inculcate a military 
gpirit, or excite the ambition of youth to become distinguish- 
ed in the destruction of human life, when so many and so 
useful enterprizes invite the attention of mankind ? 

These questions deserve a considerate reply. If duly 
pondejred we must observe that no single object of govern- 
mental attention and provision operates more antagonistically 
against the noble objept of training the youth for the true 
ends of manhood and of society, than that of keeping up and 
occasionally employing a military establishment. The case 
is not without its alleviating and hopeful features. In many 
States of the Union the requirement of militia trainings, 
(simply a school to inculcate and to practice the science of 
human butchery,) has been so modified as to cease to have 
the influence it once had. But the cause of true education 
claims more than this at the hand of government It claims 



through which civilization may enter, but, of itself, it intro- 
duces no humanizing influences. Civilization progresses,by 
means of war. only by its own recuperative energies when- 
peace affords it aVcnance for enlargement. 

Not so with the pursuits of education and with the unos- 
tentatious daily work of the. teacher of youth. He seeks a 
better,* more rational and lasting reward; and he finds it 
in the consciousness of having contributed something. to the 
aggregate of human excellence and human happiness; and 
he will find it, ere long, injthe approbation of a wiser gene* 
ation lhah the present. When nations shall: have learned to 
pay ^s liberally and as'cheerfully for the support of schools 
as for war ; when a just estimate shall be placed upon the 
value of human life, and the- ends of existence shall be un- 
derstood and -regarded, then will the Teacher occupy a 
higher rank than the soldier; an&ihe school be preferred to 
the camp. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The complicated machinery necessary to the organization 
of Teachers' Institutes under the law of 1847, has induced 
the department to furnish instrubtions in regard to the mode 
of procedure and management of these associations. The 
appropriation, though much smaller* than is desirable, will 
enable the Town Superintendents to increase the usefulness 
of Teachers' Institutes, and give them permanency as a part 
of our school system. There have been no means employ- 
ed- for the improvement of Teachers and the assimilation of 
modes of instruction in the several branches of education 
that give better promise of success than Teachers' Institutes. 
The diffusive principle upon which the system is based so 
well accords with' the spirit of all our National Institutions 
as to meet with general approbation. 

Those who will read the instructions and requirements of 
,the State Superintendent, will readily see that Teachers' I* 
stitutes, conducted in accordance with his suggestions, can- 
not fail to accomplish a large amount of good by elevating 
the standard of instruction, improving the discipline, and 
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giving uniformity to the practical workings of our school 
system. 

The number of Institutes held in this State, we apprehend, 
has greatly diminished this last year, and mainly because the 
complicated law under which they are to be organized was 
not understood. Some have been held upon the voluntary 
principle with which the system commenced. This being 
inadequate to their existence, they would have shared the 
usual fate of ordinary voluntary associations had not the 
State extended its patronage to them, and re-invigora- 
ted a. system of Normal School Education that must sup- 
ply the place of more extensive appliances until we can 
have as many well-endowed Normal Schools as may be 
requisite to supply our schools with Teachers educated for 
their business. We, therefore, look upon Teachers' Insti- 
tutes as the great medium through which this system of pro" 
fessional education is to be brought out. The small appro- 
priation made for their encouragement is undoubtedly ante- 
cedent to their full endowment, and the final establishment 
of Normal Schools in all sections of the State. Much, there- 
fore, depends upon the correct application of the bounty of 
the State in the management of these association* ; if the 
present means for their support be well and profitably em" 
ployed, we have no doubt public sentiment will soon call for 
their increase, and finally for Colleges or Normal Schools at 
which young men and women may be thoroughly qualified 
as Teachers. The Institutes held this spring have been in a 
high degree successful, and promotive of the progressive pub- 
lic sentiment to which we have alluded. 

Au Institute organized pursuant to law, has recently been 
held at Schenectady. The initiatory steps were taken under 
the direction of the State Superintendent, and all desirous of 
participating in the advantages of the Institute were enroll- 
ed as members, and daily sessions were held at the Court 
House, from 9, A. M., till 12 at noon, and from 2, P. M., till 5. 
The principal exercises of the day were as follows : 

1st Court of Errors, consisting of three members of the 
Institute, whose duty it was to criticise and correct the errors 
in language made by any of its members during the pre- 
ceding day. 

2d. Mental Arithmetic, Spelling, and the modes of teach- 
ing them. 

3d. Geography, with exercises on the Outline Maps, Mu- 
sic, &c. 

4th. Algebra, Reading and Elocution. 

5th. Lectures by two members of the Institute upon mat- 
ters pertaining to the office and duty of the Teacher. 

6th. Written Arithmetic, and the best modes of teaching 
the fame. 

7th. Punctuation or composition. 

8th. Reading and Elocution. 

9th. Drawing maps, exhibition and description thereof. 

The Institute was placed under the direction of Mr. S. R. 
Sweet, an experienced conductor of these* associations. 
Among the resolutions adopted by the members of the In- 
stitute at Schenectady, we observe one in favor of free 
schools, and another in approbation of Teachers' Institutes 
as a means of elevating our Common Schools. 

This is the -first Institute ever held in Schenectady county, 
and the first under the provisions of the law. It was well 
attended, vigorously and profitably conducted, and will tend 
greatly to advance the Common School interests of that 
county. We understand that several, students of Union 
College, who had been Teachers and design to engage in 
the business again, participated in the exercises of the Insti 
tute. 



[From Sweet's Teachers' Institutes.] 

SPELLING. 

The following article on Spelling was presented by 
a member of the Oswego County Institute in 1846. 

Although this branch of education is neglected to a 
great extent in many of our schools,yet it is none the less 
important. To be a correct speller, is in my estima- 
tion a most desirable accomplishment, and an indis- 
pensible one in a good scholar ; and as we meet with 
many in all our schools who are inclined to treat this 
branch with indifference, it becomes necessary for 
teachers to so conduct the exercise in spelling, as to 
excite a general interest ; and as children axe soon 
wearied with monotony, I have found it necessary ard 
interesting to introduce a variety of modes in teaching 
this branch as well as others. In the course of my 
teaching I have practiced some twelve or fourteen 
modes tf spelling the principal of which are the follow- 
ing. 

The first I shall mention is, 

REQUIRING PUPILS TO OBSERVE THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF 

THEIR COPT. 

Instances are not rare where pupils will merely 
glance at the phraseology of .a copy, and in writing 
it, either supply or omit two or three letters in any 
lengthy word that may occur in the copy. By teaching 
pupils to think a little, when they are writing, they 
will at length get the form of many difficult words so 
imprinted on their memories as never to forget them. 

2d. By Correcting Compositions. 

The usual mode of teaching spelling from compo- 
sition is, to mark the false spelling ; but I have found 
it a very interesting way to collect from all the com- 
positions presented, the words, in false orthography 
and, placing them upon the black board, require the 
school to correct them. This presents the combined 
ignorance of all the writers, without exposing the au- 
thor of any paiticular mistake, and so excites the at- 
tention that no one will be likely to make the same 
mistake the second time. 

3d, Spelling may be successfully taught by writing 
sentences on the board including eirors in spelling, or 
by writing separate words falsely and then requiring 
the school to correct any error they may detect ThiB 
exercise is well calculated to excite an interest and se- 
cure attention ; for the very idea of being able to cor- 
rect a teacher's errors in spelling is sufficient to awaken 
the dullest mind. 

4th. Punctuation. 

This mode of spelling may somewhat excite your 
curiosity, but it is nevertheless useful to a certain ex- 
tent. 9 Pupils may be perfectly familiar with the letter 
of punctuation, understand its meaning, and be able 
to araw all the characters used in punctuating, and yet 
be unable to spell those characters. Now just place 
those characters upon the board and pointing to each 
one, require the pupils separately to give its name and 
uses, and then spell the names. Thus you teach a sort 
of treble lesson and a very useful one ajs far as it ex- 
tends. 

5th, Spelling Figures. 

I have seen spectators highly* interested in listen- 
ing to the application of words to figures. For ex- 
ample the number of square miles in any of the grand 
divisions, or the population of any town, city or state, 
&c. A knowledge of spelling is not the only advan- 
tage gained in this exercise. It has a tendency to fix 
in the mind the extent or population of any place no- 
ticed in this way. I have heard very interesting con- 
cert exercises of this kind. 
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0th, Spelling from Maps. 

Geographical names may be easily taught by point- 
ing to any division of land or water from the outline 
maps if they hang in the room, and requiring the 
school (separately or in concert) to spell the names of 
such as you point out. One peculiar advantage this 
mode presents over pronouncing the names for them 
to spell is, the association of the situation of any place 
thus noticed with its name and the orthography of that 
name. 

7th Concert Spelling. 

This I occasionally introduce by way of variety 
and it is not without its importance, for small scholars 
learn a great deal by hearing concert spelling. 
8th, By Letter and Syllable. 

The particular design of these modes jot spelling 
is, to give variety and secure attention. It is per- 
formed by one pupil spelling one letter or syllable, and 
another the next, &c. 

9th, Spelling from Reading Lessons. 

This mode I number among the most useful and in- 
teresting, for the reason that in our reading lessons we 
meet with many words that do not occur in our tables 
in the spelling book. 

IQth,- Writinxi ns Sxr*nss". 

This is rather a slow but sure mode of teaching, 
advanced pupils to spell. There are many who can 
vocally spell almost any word that may be pronounc- 
ed to them ; but as soon as they attempt to write words 
on a slate or commit a few thoughts to paper, they 
are sure to make gross mistakes ; and what mars a 
beautiful composition or an interesting letter more 
than bad spelling. 

1 1th, By Sound. 
This is performed by giving the elementary sounds 
of which any word may be composed. After a school 
has been thoroughly taught the elementary sounds 
represented on the " Phonological Chart," tnis mode 
ofspeliing will not only render those sounds perfectly 
familiar, but will aid in acquiring a clear articulation 
which is indispensible to good reading. 

12th, and lastly, the old mode of standing or sitting 
in a class and each one striving to gain the head. As 
pupils are generally interested in this mode of spelling, 
1 would not entirely discard it for any new one ; but 
would exercise the smaller classes in tnis way twice in 
a day, and the most advanced ones, once if circum- 
stances would permit. 

Several of these modes of spelling I introduce most- 
ly for the sake of variety, that being emphatically l The 
Spice of life ; in any school. 

OFFICIAL. 
An Act for the EstaUshment of Teacher J Institutes, 

Passed November 13th, 1847, "three-fifths being 
present." 

The people of the State of New- York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

} 1. The treasurer shall pay, on the warrant of the 
comptroller, to the order of tne several county treasu- 
rers of this State, the several sums of* money herein- 
after mentioned not, exceeding sixty dollars annually 
to any one county, from the income of the United 
States' Deposit Fund, to be expended for the use and 
benefit of Teachers' Institutes as hereinafter provided. 

{ 2. Whenever a majority of town superintendents of 
common schools in any county in this state unite in a 
recommendation, and nle with the county clerk there- 
of a certificate, signifying their desire that a teachers' 
institute should be organized in such county, for the 
instruction and improvement of common schoolteach- 
ers for such county, it shall thereupon be the duty of 



such clerk forthwith to appoint three town superinten- 
dents cf the county, and notify them of their appoint- 
ment, to constitute an advisory committee, to make 
the necessary arrangements for organizing and man- 
aging such institute,, and such clerk shall also immedi- 
ately give such public notice in such manner as he may 
deem most proper to the teachers of common schools of 
the county ; and to others who may desire to become 
such, specifying a time and place when and where 
the teachers may meet and form such institute. 

v§ 3. Whenever any institute shall have been organ- 
ized as herein provided, it shall be the duty of said 
committee, and they shall have power to secure twp 
or more suitable persons to lecture before such insti- 
tute upon subjects pertaining to common school teach- 
ing and discipline, and various educational subjects 
which may be deemed calculated to gualify common 
school teachers, and to elevate the profession of teach- 
ing and to improve common schools ; and said com- 
mittee shall keep an accurate account in items, of the 
necessary expenses of such institute in procuring said 
lecturers, and otherwise, and sTiall verify said account 
by affidavit, and deliver the same to the county treasu- 

™! *" Kf ?. "* iinA V " nA filf i d With him when apgii- 
cation shall be made to such treasurer, as Hereinafter 

provided. 

§ 4. Whenever any county treasurer shall receive 
satisfactory evidence, that not less than fifty or in 
counties of under thirty thousand population, then not 
less than thirty teachers and individuals intending to 
become teachers of common schools within one year, 
'shall have been in regular attendance on the instruc- 
tions and lectures of the institute in the county, during 
at least ten working days, he shall audit and allow 
the account which shall be presented to him by the 
committee as aforesaid, and shall pay over to said 
committee the amount so audited and allowed, not 
exceeding sixty dollars in any one year, to be disburs- 
ed by said committee in paying the expenses incur- 
redjby the institute as aforesaid. 

§ 5. Every such committee shall annually transmit 
to the state superintendent of common schools, a cat- 
alogue of the names of all persons who shall have 
attended such institute, with such other statistical in- 
formation and within such time as may be prescribed 
by said state superintendent. 

i 6. This act shall take effect immediately. 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Secretary's Office, 
Department of Common Schools, 
Albany, May 9th, 1848. 

Chapter 361, of the laws of 1847, provides for the 
organization of Teachers' Institutes. Sixty dollars a 
year from the income of the United States Deposit 
Fund, is appropriated to each county in the State for 
the use ana benefit of these Institutes. 

The first step towards establishing an Institute is to 
obtain the recommendation of a majority of the Town 
Superintendents in the county, which must be in writ- 
ing. It may be in the following form : 

"We the undersigned, Town Superintendents of 
common Schools, in the county of , pursuant 

to the provisions of Chap. 361, of the laws of 1847, 
do recommend, and by this certificate signify our de- 
sire, that a Teachers' Institute be organized in this 
county, for the instruction and improvement of com- 
mon school teachers." 

Dated 1848. . 

This certificate should be signed by a majority of 
the Town Superintendents in the county, and filed 
with the County Clerk. 

It is thereupon, the duty of the County Clerk forth 
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with to appoint three Town Superintendents, an advi- 
sory committee to superintend the organization, and 
managing of such Institute. 

This appointment may be in the. following form : 
" 1 hereby .appoint A Town Supt of B., C, Town 
Supt. of D. and E., Town Supt. of F., an adyisory com- 
mittee, to make the necessary arragements for organ- 
izing and managing a Teachers' Institute, in this coun- 
ty." Dated 1848. 

J. xi. 
Clerk of the County of ■ 
' A copy of said appointment should be transmitted by 
mail 7 or otherwise, to each of the three Town. Super- 
intendents named therein. 
. The County clerk is also required immediately, to 

five public notice of a time and place when and where 
eacners and others may meet and form such Insti- 
tute. Suoh notice will be most properly given through 
some weekly newspaper publisnea.in the county. 
It may be in the following words : 

TO TEACHERS AND PERSONS INTENDING TO 

. BECOME TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

County Clerk's Office, — On reading and filing tho 

certificate of a majority of the Town Superintendents 
.* r~* — m.c.v.*uu iUo wuuiy, signifying- tneir 

desire that a Teachers' Institute should be organized 
in said county, pursuant to an " act for the establish- 
ment of Teachers' Institutes," passed Nov. 13th, 1847 : 

Notice is hereby given to the Teachers of Common 
Schools, in said county, and others who may desire to 

become such, to meet at in the Town of ■ 

on . the ' day of — — 1848, for the purpose o/ 
forming; such Institute. 

Given under my hand fhis — - ■ 



day of 1848. 

County Clerk. 



At the time and place appointed, the advisory com- 
mittee will attend, and preside at the preliminary 
organization of the meeting. The first question to be 
decided is whether an Institute shall be formed— on 
this question the Teachers can only vote. — If a majority 
of the Teachers present vote in the affirmative, then 
its organization should be completed upon some plan 
to be mutually agreed on by. the meeting and the 
advisory committee! 

In the location of the Institute, reference should 
be had, to the convenience and pecuniary interests of 
the persons who are to attend it. 

The time of holding its terms should be fixed 
with a view not to interfere with the common schools x 
but at such a season as common school teachers will 
have the most leisure to attend the Institute. 

The Adyisory Committee, will then employ two, 
or more suitable persons to lecture before the Institute, 
and conduct the exercises, 

It will not be necessary for two persons to lecture 
each day during the ten working days, that it will be. 
required to be in session. One Principal may be em- 
ployed to have the general direction ot the exercises, 
and he may have one or more assistants, whose duty 
it shall be to take charge of particular classes, and 
lecture upon certain subjects pertaining to common 
school teaching and discipline. 

The Advisory Committee must keep an accurate 
account in items, of the expenses of hiring lecturers, 
and all other expenses of conducting the Institute, and 
verify their account by affidavit, and deliver it to the 
County Treasurer, who is authorized to audit the 
same, and pay sixty dollars towards defraying said 
expenses. 

But the County Treasurer must first be satisfied 
that not less than fifty, or in counties of under thirty 
thousand population, not less than thirty Teachers, 
and individuals intending to become Teachers of 



Common Schools wiihin. one. year, shall bavebeen in 
regular attendance upon the mslnicjipns, and -lectures- 
ofthe Institute in the county, during at least ten work- 
ing days. . . 

Ait affidavit of the Advisory Committee v or of the 
Principal, or one of the> Teachers of the Institute, that 
the average attendance upon the exercise's equalled 
the number required: by law .woulft be satisfactory 
evidence to the County Treasurer. 

By } 5, the Committee is required to transmit tt> 
the State Superintendent of Conimdti Schools, a cata- 
logue of the names of * all persons who ' shall have 
attended such Institute, with such other statistical 
information, and within suchtimfc, astmay be prescrib- 
ed by said State Superintendent. . 

In pursuance of the last clause of this section, I 
hereby require such" committee to .-transmit to mis 
Department— ■ 

1st, A catalogue of the names of all the persons who 
shall have attended such Institute, their place of rest* 
dence., and post-office address. 

2nd, Thenames of the' officers of the Institute, and 
the lecturers— r 

3d, A statement of the subjects upon which lecture* 

ltttrt* been dpliv^red,— * * " - * . • 

..4th, A statement ot the classes into which the in- 
stitute was divided, the studies pursued,' and the text- 
books used — « •* : ', "'•'.■■ 

5th, The time the Institute-was organized, the length 
of such term held, and the time and place fixed for 
holding future terms. 

6th, A copy ofthe accounts rendered to the County 
treasurer. 

7th, I would recommend -mat a committee be ap- 
pointed" to make a report upon the condition of the 
schools, and the general state of public instruction ia 
the county, and mat a copy of that report be transmit 
ted to the secretary— ; ■ 

8th, Any other information that the committee may 
deem interesting or useful, or calculated to promote 
the cause of common school education. 
/This report should be transmitted to the Superin- 
tendent ot common schools, • on or before the first day 
of December in each year. ,:• # . 

The question has been askeiwhether two, or more 
counties could unite to forjn a Teachers' Institnte. 
The language of the 4th section of the statute is such 
as to preclude such a union. TnerVis no county in 
the State which cannot sustain an Institute. „ 

It is earnestly recommended to the Teachers of 
every county in the'State to form an Institute. It wffl 
give them an opportunity of .comparing modes of 
teaching, and of aiding, and counseling each other ia 
their difficult and responsible calling; and not old 
least among its advantages, will' be the acquaintances 
formed, the good . feeling engendered, the mutual 
encouragement afforded, and the reciprocal instruction 
imparted at each periodical assembling. 

Another advantage of these Institutes, and the 
most important of all, will be the influence which the 
Teachers can exert, when thus formed into county as- 
sociations, and acting unitedly and harmoniously for 
the promotion of one great object. By forming com* 
mittees of correspondence, and combining all their 
energies what project for the aid and improvement of 
common schools, could they not urge upon the public 
attention) and carry successfully through the Legisla- 
ture! 

, CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Com. Schools- 



Several notices of books, prepared for this num- 
ber of the Journal, are necessarily crowded out. 
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Report on a System op Public Elementary Instruction 
for Upper Canada: By Rev. EGERTON RVERSON, 
I). D.j Chief Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada. 
Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly. .1847. 

We have read this report with much gratification. It is 
methodically arranged and well writtenypresenting a system 
of instruction* matured by close observation and sound 
thought • . 

The Superintendent, after defining what is meant by edu" 
cation, proceeds to prove its importance as a preventive of 
pauperism and crime, and as a benefit to all the industrial' 
pursuits of life. This. established, he contends that the pro- 
vincial system of education should be universal and practi 
cal — that it should be founded in religion and morality, and 
that it should develop all' the intellectual and physical pow- 
ers. These points are ably presented by -a variety of argu" 
Bents and illustrations. The course of study suggested' 
embraces the following branches : Biblical History and Mo- 
rality, Reading and Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Linear Drawing; Vocal Music, History, Natural 
History, Natural Philosophy, Agriculture, I£u»uu»- JPJb j m,1u,u ■ 
gyj ctra cr uvei mucin, antr ruuu<;uT Economy. In support 
Of having each of these branches taught, we find many per- 
tinent and useful remarks- that indicate a high :degree.of. com" 
petency and enlightened zeaj for the great work of regener^ 
atrng the Canadian SchodrSystemi. 

Part second relates to the machinery of the system, and 
evinces as much practical skill in the management of schools 
as part fir&t does of correct sentiment on the subject of edu- 
cation and its importance. This report, of about .200 pages, 
was accompanied with a pamphlet, entitled "Remarks on 
the state of education in the Province of Canada ; "being a 
reprint of two articles which appeared in the British Ameri- 
can Journal of Medical and Physical Seience, for January 
■and March, 1848 j" and with the four first numbers of the 
Journal of Education for Upper Canada. . from these valua- 
ble public documents we learn that a new educational spirit 
has been awakened in the Provinces, and that the most 
gratifying success attends the..wejtairected efforts now m 
progress to improve the, means of education, and impress 
the importance of the subject tipon the people. A Normal 
School has been established at Toronto under the most flat- 
tering auspices. The value of 'such ah institution in Canada 
is greatly increased .by the inhibitory laws in regard to 
Teachers and Text 'Books.. The exclusion of American 
8cnoolBooksis made,says the Superintendent, " not because 
they are foreign books simply, although ft is patriotic to use 
our- own. (i preference to, foreign publications ; but because 
they are, with very few exceptions', anti-British, in every 

sense of the word." . 

The intercourse between the contiguous portions of this 
State and the Canadas, occasions considerable dissatisfaction 
amongjbe masses on account oi this provision, as well as 
that by which schools taught by American Teachers are not 
allowed to participate in the public fund. On this subject 
there will be an increasing public sentiment in favor of 
using the best booh, and employing the best Teachers, whether 
of British or American origin. We hope, ere long, to see 
this restrictive feeling give place to a more generous and 
liberal policy. If the Normal School in Canada can supply 
the Schools of this State with better Teachers than those 
educated in pur own- institutions, they will find employment 
here Our aim is to obtain the best Teachers and the best 
appliances, and such should be that of eur neighbors in 
Canada, While we hare found much in the report to com 



mend, we cannot but express our regret that such a restrict 
ive policy should have been adopted. It will prevent that 
zeal and energy of action necessary to success. 

The discussion of this subject is becoming more general 
and more interesting. The people, if they will read, think 
and observe, cannot fail to see the necessity of removing 
every bar to the improvement of their schools, and of em- 
ploying the best agencies for accomplishing the great objects 
of a school system. Cost what it may, the thorough educa- 
tion of the masses is the cheapest and wisest policy for any 
nation— not an education tnat fears and inhibits freedom of 
sentiment, because not communicated in its own national 
channels ; but that firm reliance upon truth and its teachings 
, which liberalizes mind while it directs it to correct action. 
We hope this exclusive system will soon give way to one 
that shall invite a pleasant and profitable intercourse be- 
tween the teachers and friends of education in Canada and 
in this S ate. 



The Child's First READER,followed by The Second Reader, 
consisting of easy and progressive lessons, by Salem 

„J°3ULJLlMi..- _....._. r . _.. 

The first reader is designed for the use oF cnildren com 
mencing the alphabet, and progressing to words of two syL 
lables. The words are first presented in spelling column?, 
after which they are arranged in sentences for reading lea* 
sons. The adoption of this* system, it is said- by those who 
have tested its merits, prevents hesitancy of enunciation, and 
facilitates the progress of the learner. The Second Reader 
commences with words of one syllable presented in the 
form of stories of such simplicity and interest as cannot fail 
to be easily understood, and at the same time, secure the at- 
tention of pupi's and excite a desire for reading. ftext comes 

The Third Reader, consisting of interesting and progres- 
sive lessons, by the same author. 

Fart first embraces fulj and important exercises in articu- 
lation, based upon the obviously correct principles of lan- 
guage. Fart second contains exercises for reading, charac- 
terized by purity of language and sound sentiment. Each 
lesson is preceded by words for spelling and defining, select* 
ed from the passages to be read. Next in the series, is 

The Fourth Reader, or Exercises in Reading and Speak 
. ing, designed for the Higher Classes in our Public and Pri 

vate Schools. 

With this work a systematic course of reading, founded 
upon principles peculiar to the constitution ot man, and as 
immutable and exact as the sciences themselves, is brought 
to a close. This book commences with the elementary sounds 
of the language, gradually advances through all the depart? 
ments of vocal culture, and presents- succinctly and clearly . 
the most intricate principles of elegant reading and speaking 

The author, though far down the vale of life, has devoted 
the past year to a thorough revision of his series of school^ 
books. His long experience as a successful teacher, his ex. 
tensive observation in visiting schools ia all parrs of this 
country, and his large and vaf ied intercourse with the ablest 
teachers in all grades of schools, have furnished many val_ 
uable suggestions. All the benefits of these opportunities^ 
have been wisely improved, and are given to the cause of 
education, as the last and best tribute of one of its most faith- 
ful and distinguished servants. 

Town's Analysis, which perfects the series, is too well 
known and too highly appreciated by parents and teachers 
to require any remarks by us in this connection. All these 
books are published by Sanborn & Carter, at Portland, 
Maine, in an elegant and durable style, and may be found at 
Bookstores generally. 
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OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 



Fulton's Chirographical Charts, with a key containing 
directions for the position at the desk, and manner of 
holding the pen ; also for the exact forms and proportions 
of letters, with rules for their execution : By Levi S. Fui> 
ton. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 
The only obstacle to the immediate introduction of these 
Charts into all our Public Schools is the. fact that so many 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to introduce so-called 
systems, that proved to be failures. One thing after another 
has been presented, still leaving the pupil to acquire his pen- 
manship by imitation, until this very important branch of 
education seemed destined to perpetual neglect. The sys- 
tem proposed by Mr. Fulton, however, aims at something 
higher. It presents' a system of instruction based on the 
same principles of analysis and induction, and with as much 
precision, as the study of any of the other sciences. The 
pupil obtains a correct conception of the form and propor- 
tion of letters, in the mind, by studying the specific rules in 
the Key, and observing their application upon the Charts. 
Tn this way, a uniform system of instruction is secured, as 
well as a correct and elegant shape for each letter. This 
will be acquired by studying the elementary parts of the 

letters, proportion and size," while the ability to execute them 
«wmw« oy w»w, instead of mere random practice. 

A change of Teachers, if these Charts be used, does not 

inflict a change in the system of penmanship taught. They 

are large and beautifully executed, being not less ornamental 

than useful. *We know of no educational appliances that 

will be more useful in our Common Schools than these 

Charts. Price, j£w dollars the set. 

A Practical System of Book-Keeping; by Single Entry : 
Containing three different forms of books : designed re- 
spectively for the Farmer, Mechanic, and Merchant. 

To which is added a variety of useful forms for practical 
use. etc. : A Compendium of Rules of Evidence applicable 
to books of account ; and of Law in reference to the col- 
lection of promissory notes, dec., by Levi S. Fulton and 
Geo. W. Eastman, Authors of a complete system of Pen- 
manship, New York : Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This work has many new and excellent features. It is 
designed to simplify and abridge the labor of keeping ac- 
counts, especially in journalizing and posting books. A 
year's business may be shown in twelve lines upon the 
Ledger, and every item of the account exhibited by refer" 
ence to as many pages of the Journal. ' We regard this as a 
brief and comprehensive, yet clear and accurate system, 
that will be widely adopted by business men when its excel- 
lencies shall have been made known. Part second of the 
YTork comprises rules of evidence, and general rules of law 
in relation to bills of exchange, promissory and chattel notes" 
checks, books of account, &c, together with a large number 
of forms useful to all classes of business men, such as deeds, 
bonds, mortgages, bills of sale, powers of attorney, bills of 
exchange, notes, receipts, &c. 

Book-keeping is justly regarded as an important branchof 
Common School Education, and should be taught correctly, 
if at all. This work has merits that entitle it to great con- 
sideration by those entrusted with the duty of selecting text- 
books for schools. — — — 

History of England, from the invasion of Julius Caesar to 
the Reign of Victoria : By Mrs. Markham. A new edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, with questions adapted to 
schools in the United States : By Eliza Robbins, author of 
American Popular Lessons, &c. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 200, Broadway. 

This work is not a mere dry compend, as /ire too many of 
the school histories now in use. The mere record of facts 
is but a small portion of the historian's work, who would 
make this a useful and interesting study. To note the rise 
and fell of empires, or trace the progress of military chief 



tains in their work of death, can never subsqrve the true 
objects of the study of history. It should aim at something 
higher and more noble; and hence the necessity of discern, 
ing the hand of Providence in all the affairs of men, and of 
applying the great practical truths demonstrated by the votes 
of the past to guide the action of the present. Unless cor- 
rect principles can be more firmly established, and truth 
more clearly enforced by the study of history, it can barely 
serve to amuse ; but when these objects can be attained, no 
branch of education is more interesting or usefuL To ac- 
complish this, appears to have been the high aim of the 
author of this work. 

Messrs. Stoddard & Babcock, of this city, will accept our 
thanks for a copy of this work. 

An American Dictionary of the English Language : Co* 
taining the whole vocabulary of the first edition in two 
volumes, quarto ; the entire corrections and improve- 
ments of the second edition in two volumes, royal octavo; 
to which is prefixed an Introductory Dissertation on the 
Origin, History, and Connection . of the Languages of 
Western Asia and Europe ; with an exjilanation of the 
principles on which languages are formed. By Noah 
Webster. L. L. D., &c., &c. Revised and enlarged by 
o«*A«,<*««nr A. Goodrich, Professor in Yale College. "With 
Pronouncing vbcatrataries'of ecnptur<e, Classical and"T5& 
ographical Names. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Mem- 
am. 1848. 

This Dictionary, being more complete in its vocabulary! 
more clear and comprehensive in its definitions, and mora 
reliable in its etymology than any other ever published, will 
be received as the standard of the English Language, both 
in this country and in Europe. For an extended notice of 
the work, and a history o' the immense amount of labor ne- 
cessary to present so perfect a work to the public, we refer 
our readers' to an article on page 38, from the Americas. 

Review. 

« ii ■ iii ' ' ' ■ ■ 

Aurora, April 28th 7 1848. 
Edward Cooper, Esq, 

I have jnst returned from attending a Teachers' 
Institute, held in Hornellsville, Steuben County. This 
Institute was convened pursuant to notice given by a 
committee, and duly organised on the 10th of April. 

The number of Teachers in attendance was not 
large, but the Session was a pleasant one, the improve- 
ments satisfactory to the Board of instruction, and 
honorable to the members of the Institute . All seemed 
to be well imbued with the true spirit of* their profes* 
sion, and resolved to make greater efforts, both for 
development of the intellectual powers, and the cul- 
tivation of the moral surceptibifities of those pupils, 
who should, hereafter, be placed under their instruc- 
tion. 

The citizens were peculiarly attentive, and manifes- 
ted a deep interest in the exercises. The discussion 
of e 'ucational topics, and the public lectures of the 
evening, called out full houses. An excellent spirit 
was evidently waked up among the people, and the 
hearts of the Teachers were cheered with the hope of 
being sustained by a more vigorous, co-operation, on 
the part of parents, while engaged in educating their 
children. 

The Institute was closed with the reading of ft 
Teacher's paper, got up for the occasion, a well -writ- 
ten essay by one of the young Ladies; and a valedictory 
address, prepared by appointment. The benediction 
was then pronounced, and the members of the Insti- 
tute separated with feelings of deep and tender interest 
in each others welfare. I entertain no doubt, the 
happy influence of this convention, on educational 
interests, will long be felt in that community. 
Very respectfully yours, &c., 

SALEM TOWN. 



OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 



STEREOTYPING-, 

PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 

BARNS, SMITH «* COOPER, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., 

WOULD respectfully call the attention of Printers tud Pub- 
lishers to their Establishment, for STEREO! WW U 
PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 

They have prepared themselves with all the nrcessary ma 
chinery and material, — supp.'ied themselves with large fonts of 
new and beautiful Type, expressly for the business, — and will 
execute orders of any size, for Stereotyping Books, Pamphlets, 
Circulars, Cuts, fee, with accuracy and in a style equal to any 
establishment in the country. 

PRINTING MATERIALS. 

B. S. Sr C have al«o, completed their arrangement to keep on 
band, a constant supply of Printing Materials of every description, 
embracing NEWS, BOOK and Plain and Fancy JO U (metal) TYPE, 
from Pearl to four line Pica ; WOOD TYPE ; BRASS RULES of 
all kinds; LEADS, COMPOSING STICKS, Furniture, Quoins, 
HOE'S IMPROVED. PRESSES,— in short, every article necessary 
to a complete Printing Office — all of which they will furnish to 
Printers, or others, as low us can be bought in New York. The 
patronage of the craft is respectfully solicited. 

CARDS, of every variety of quality, color and size, supplied at 
the lowest New York wholesale prices. 

BOK PRINTING, 

Executed in the neatest style, and at * 



Syracuse, April 1, 1848. 



TEACHER'S INSTITUTES. 

rpiTE WORK on TEACHER'S INSTITUTES including their 
JL origin and progress, modes of conducting them, instructions 
rom the State Superintendent, ard practical hints to Teachers, by 
one of the Authors, S. R. Sweet,* is now offered for sale on the 
most reasonable terms. 

{{Published by STODDARD- & BABCOCK, Syracuse. H ?H. 
HAVVLEY & Co.,Utica,D. M. DEWEY*, Rochrstk*, E.H. PEASE 
if Co. Albany. A twenty-five cent piece may be enclosed in a half 
ftbeetof paper, and addressed post paid to S. R. SWEET, Sara- 
900A Spines, when the Work will be sent by Mail, or 5 copies for 
gl. June 1, 1848. . 

BCfOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

THE following Books which are adapted for School Libraries, 
can be obtained of Booksellers generally throughout the 
State. 

Thb Thiory a .id Practice of Teaching by D. P. PAGE, late 
Principal of the New York State Normal School, price One Dollar. 

Fremont's History or Orison. This is an exceedingly inter 
•sting work, and is got up in neat attractive style, price One 
Dollar. 

Julius Melbourw, containing sketches of the Lives of John 
Quincy Adams, James Madison, John Randolph, and others. 
This Book contains a vast amount of useful information price 75c. 
" Hammonds Political History of Nkw York, Third Volume 

This volume contains the Life of tne Hon. Silas Wright, and is 
embellished with handsome Steel Engravings of Governors Bouck,* 
Wright and Young, price Two Dollars. 

The Normal 1 'hart of El^mkntary Sounds, by the late D. P. 
PAGE 

This chart is a splendid ornament for the School Room, is about 
Cbe »ize of Mitchells Map of the United State*, and it is so useful 
tuaft no good School should be without it. Price Two Dollars and 
Twenty-five ceBls. 



Adams's Series of School Books. 

The Publishers have in preparation, and will publish, early in 
the season, the following series of Arithmetical Works, viz : 

j. — Primary Arithmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbers*', 
being an introduction to Adams' New Arithmetic, reyised edition. 

H.—AcUvms's New Arithmetic, Revised Edition; being a 
revision of Adams's New Arithmetic, first published in 1827. 

III. — Key to the Revised Edition of Adams's New Arith 
metie. 

IV. — Mensuration, Mechanical Powers, and Machinery. 
Xbe principles of mensuration analytically explained, and practi- 
cally applied to the measurement of lines, superfices, and solids , 
■Jso, a philosophical explanation of the simple mechanical powers; 
mn& their application to machinery. Designed to follow Adams's 
New Arithmetic. 

V. — Bookkeeping. This work contains a lucid explanation 
>r tbe science of accounts, a new, concise and common sense 

tbod of Boos kbbpino bt SuictLi Entry, and various forms of 
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receipts, orders, notes, bonds, mortgages, an 2 other instruments 
necessary for the transaction of business. Accompanied with 
Blank Books, for the use of learners. 

COLLINS b. BROTHER, Nsw York. 

PHILLIPS fc SAMPSON, Boston. 

J. W. PRENTISS fc CO., Kiini, N. H. 
For Sals also by HALL * DICKSON, Syracuse 3m. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

Adams's New Arithmetic. 

REVISED EDITION. 

THE PUBLISHERS give notice that this valuable School Book 
is now in the market. The work has undergone a thorough 
revision. It contains the characteiistics of the foimer edition, in 
a greatly improved form with such corrections and additions as 
the wants of the times demand. % 

Adam-Ts New Arithmetic is almost the only work on Arith metis 
used in extensive sections of New England. It has been adapted 
to the currency of, and republished in Canada. It has also been 
traslated and re -published in Greece. It is used in every part of 
the United States ; and in the State of New Yoik, is the Text 
Book in ninety-three of the one hundred and fifty five Academies 
which reported to the Regents of the University in 1847. Not 
withstanding the multiplication of Arithmetics, made up, many 
of them, of the material of Adnms' New Arithmetic, the work 
has steadily increased in the public favor and demand. 

Teachers, Superintendents and Committees are respectfully 
in viled to examine the revised edition, every feci'ity for which wil 



HALL & DICKSON 

Announce as in Press for the Fall Trade, 

THE YOUN12 DECLAIM ER, a Book of Prose and Dialogues, 
for the use of Schools, by Charlbs Nortbbnp, Principal of 
the Epes Grammar School, Salem, .Massachusetts. 
Thb Rook or Dialogues, by Charles Northbsd. 
03 s * Orders respectfully solicited. 

SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

CLARK'S NEW GRAIWTIAR. , 

A Practical Grammar, in which Words, Phrases and Sen- 
tences me classified according to their offices and their rela- 
tion to eacJi, other, illustrated by a complete system^ of Dia- 
grams ; by S. W. Clark, A. M. 
" This is a new work which strikes us very favorably. Its 

deviations from older books of tbe kind are generally judicious 

and often important." — N. Y. Tribune. 

* " We are convinced it has points of very decided supeii 

ority over any of the elementary works in common use." — N. 

Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

"Mr. Clark's Grammar is a work of merit and originality." 
— Geneva Courier. 

" Clark's Grammar I have never seen equalled tor practica- 
bility, which is of the utmost importance in all School Books.*' 

S. B. CLARK, 

January, 1848. • Principal Scarboro % Academy, Me, 

'• The brevity, perspicuity and comprehensiveness of the 
work are certainly rare merits and alone would commend it 
to the favorable consideration of Teachers and Learners."— 
Onlario Messenger 

•' This Grammar is just such a Book as I wanted, and I 
shall make it the text book in my school." 

WILLIAM BRICKLEY, 

Feb. 1848. Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 

K I believe it only requires a careful examination by Teach 
ers, and those who have the supervision of our educational 
interest, to secure for this work a speedy introduction into 
all our schools." N. BRITTAN, 

Feb. 1818. Principal of Lyons Union Schoos. 

"I do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any work 
with which I am acquainted. I shall introduce it into the 
the Mount Morris Union School at the first opportunity." 

4t2 H. G. WINSLOW, Principal. 

HALL & DICKSON, 

BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE, 

HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 

TH THORI&PRACTIC OF TACHING. 

BY DAVID P. PAGE, 
Principal of the New York State Normal School 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 

THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 

r!T ONE VOLUME crownTQuarto. Containing all the mat- 
ter of Dr. Webster's original work, his improvements up 
to the tim,e of his death, and now thorougly revised and great- 
ly improved by 

PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, 

OF YALE COLLEGE. 
f&° PRICE REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS, _4f3 

In the language of an eminent critic, " in its Dtjinitions — 
Jke object*for which njne-tenthsof our references to such a* 
work are made— -it stands without a rival in the annals of 
English lexioograpby.'Y These definitions, without abridg- 
ment- or condensation, are only given in this, Dr. Webster's 
larger work — and are not found in any mere abridgments, or 
works on a more limited plan. ID* it contains three, times 
tbs amount of matter found in any other English Dictionary 
gam piled in this country, or any Abridgment- pf this work, 
ret it is sold at a trifling advance above the price of any other 
nd limited works. 

* Tfe'S"*TI]«".OJVlAIiS. .' . 



[From George M. Dallas, Vice President of the United States.! .' % 
u The crown Quarto edition ought to receive' universal fe- 
▼Or, as a monument of American, intellect anil erudition, 
efeia&rtyHifctfS and sQudr¥*nore copious, pretiae luid igbfefao- 

[From Pres/Olrn, of the Wetleyan University.] 
« Webster's American Dictionary may. now be recommen- 
ded, without reserve 0r. qualification, as the best extant— 

XW., 1*47. . 

[From Pres. Hitchcock of the Amherst College.] 
U I have been in the habit of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary 
for several years past, in preference to all others, because it 
fer exceeds' thenr all, so far as I know, irj giving and defining 
•cic ntinc terms." 

[From Rev. Dr. Wayland, Pres Brown University, Providence, R. I.] 
• »'.*! have always considered Dr. Webster's wort in Lexico- 
graphy as surpassed in fulness and accuracy by none in 
enr language." . . 

• The new "Edition of Wgbstt r's Dictionary, in crown 
Quarto, seems to us deserving of general patronage for the 
following reasons : 

In the exhibition of \\ic Etymology of 'the language, it it su- 
perior to any other, dictionary. • * 

fBEei e follow specifications of its excellence, in its De/in'i- 
ttiyis, Ortliogrqphy, Pronunciation extent of Vocabulary, ta* 
hies of 6epgraphical, Scripture, aad Classical Proper names.] 

We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE MOST 
COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND RELIABLE DICTION- 
ARY OF THE LANGUAGE. : r---- 

March, 1848. 

Theodore Prelinghuysen, Chancellor of University of New. 
fork. 

William H. Campbell, late editor N. Y. District SchoolJour- 



M. A. Deihl, N. A. Gieger, Professors in do. 

Benjamin Larabee, D. D., President Middlebusy College 
and other distinguished Gentlemen. 

Published by G. & C. MEBRIA.M, 

Springfield, Mass. 
And for sale by M. H. Newman & Co., Cady & Burgess, A. 
£L Barnes & Co., Huntington & Savage, Pratt, Woodford & 
Co.. Appleton & Co.,Jno.Willey, New York, and by Bcokwl- 
lers generally throughout the country. 

May 1. 

NORMAL CHART. 

Of TfiE 

Elementary Sounds of the English Lanpaga 



This Chart was arranged and prepa/ed by D. P. PAGE. Principal 
if the New York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
lified approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who have it in daily 
use in their schools. Mr. Page has been long known to the pub!* 
as an experienced Educator, and it is believed that in no depart- 
ment have his efforts been crowned with greater success than ft 
that of Elocution'' The Chart einbodfes the results of many yearf 
experience and attention W-the^suBJeclj and His confidently eueet- 
ed that it will so°n become to be regarded as ttie Standard, ofiTfti 
matters of which it teaches, in all our schools. No work of so great 
. ihip\Wtanc*, has probably ever be$n before thepubJic, that hatfiira) 
aJiort a time been ffeceived w1th,so many marked tokens or few 

Chart, by the peculiar excellence of its analyst, definitions, direc- 
tions, and general arrangement,, will commend itself to the atten- 
tion of all who have in view the best interests of their schools*- 
The Chart is got up in superior style, is 56 inches long and 45 wkfe, 
mounted on rollers, cloth backs, and" portions of it are distinctly le- 
gible at the distance of fifty feet % Price Two Dollars 

The Chart can be obtained of A. S. "Byrnes «$- Co , and Hunting 
ton <$- Savage, Jtfew-Yerk city ; W'm. J. Reynolds, Boston ;' G.t€ 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass.;.E. H. Pease v Albany ; Young A. Hart 
Troy,; S. Hamilton, Rochestet; Oliver Steele Buffalo; F. fiafl 
Elmira ; D. D. Spencer & Co., Ithaca ; J. C. Derby & Co , Auburn 
Benneit, Backus & Haw ley, and G. Tracy, Utica ; M. C: You«gloi|v 
Cleveland, Ohio ; J. J. Henick, Detroit, Michigan ; and of I'.ookse* 
lers.generaJly. . Agents who wi. h to purchase the Chart, suppSfll 
on liberal terms by • HALL <$• DICKSON, i 

July, 1847. Publishers, S.. racuse, N. 1. 



FROM S. S. RANDALL. 
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^ Daniel Webster, U. S. Senator, 
** ThcimasH. Benton, " 

John Davis, 

Jefferson Davis, 

S, A. Douglass, 

George N. ^riggs^ Gov. of Mussacjbusetta.; . '. . • . 

William B. Calhoun, Sedt'y of State of Mass. " • ' . • 

Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools m N. 
Hampshire. ..... 

Theodore F.'King, Superintendent of -Schools in New Jer- 

Itobert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Ediouhd Burke, Commissioner of patents. 
John Young, Gov. of N. York. 

Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State, and Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools in N. York. 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York. 
Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. , >••_,.* ...... 

Rev. Samuel H. Co*.;D. O x . 

Lyman Beecher, D. D., President Lane Seminary, 

Calvin E. Stow, D. D., D. H. Allen, Professors in do. _" 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst 
Colleger - 

Rev. Ezra Keller, D. B* Breiwieni of Wittenberg College, 
Ohio, 



Secretary's Office, 
Department of Common School: 

Albany, Jan. 25,. !84». 
Mr. L. \V. Hall,, Dear Sir: — I have, examined the " ,\orta|J 
Chart of ifte Elementary Sounds of the English' language, arranged 
and prepared by David P. Page, Principal of the £tate ^orxbtf 
J School, and have no hesitation in cordially rec on: mending itf^lB 
troduction into our District fichoo Is. Tt may wherever doem^Aad- 
vi?able be procured under the authority conferred by the tatter 
clause of the ltith section o'f the ^Act of 1845, as a pc lion of the 
* 4 Scientific Apparatus for the use of Schools," under the conditioiM 
specified in tbat section.' • Yours, respectfully, 

S.8. RANDAL!^ • 
v Deputx Superintendent of Common Schools. 

FROM J. A. ALLEN. V " 

Principal of the Syracuse Academy. . 

. « Syracuse, March 4, 184L 

* "Mr. KAi>t.-^Dear4atr<: 14iavoextfRi|^^iUt>)e&«uireih« 
Chart, a«d am satisfied" that ft Issuiwrioc to any thing of tiie] 
with which I am acquainted. . #; 

. I have int roduced it into my school, and shall recommend* it to efts 
attention os Teachers every when?. 
' ■ , - - Yours &c n 

« JOSEPH A, AIXESfc 

FROM T. W. FIELD. 

New- York, Aug; 10, 1846v 
. Msesrs. Hall & Dickson: Sirs— The Elementary Chart of Kfcr 
mai sounds, prepared by D. D.' Page,. Esq., Principal of the 8|ato 
Normal School, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a d«£biencf 
that has long been felt in our schools. Students Who are exerci- 
sed upon it, cannot fail to acquire habits of distinct utterance attd 
correct enunciation.. The table of the Elemental y sounds appops 
to be arranged on philosophical and correct principles, aiM^ue 
Chart taken afiTa whole is eminently deserving a place in all " 
schools. T W. riEl^*. 

Teaaher Ward School No. 3, N. Yj City. 
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HOME PREPARATION FOR SCHOOL, 

FROM A LECTURE, 

Delivered before the American Institute cf Instruction. 

BY REV. JASON WHITMAN. 

The vast, importance of a good education, — of a 
well-informed and well-disciplined mind and of a 
well-cultivated heart, — is more widely and more deep- 
ly felt in the community than formerly. In the discus- 
sions that have been held upon the subject light has 
been elicited, and in the publications that have been 
issued information has been diffused, in regard to the 
best means of securing so desirable an object. Errors 
in modes of instruction and government have baen 
pointed out and exploded, and various improvements 
have been sought out and introduced. And yet the 
results, as manifested in the social elevation, the intel- 
lectual progress, and the mon\l improvement of oven 
the younger portion of the community, are not as dis- 
tinctly visible as we would wish. Nor are our schools 
themselves, in regard to punctual attendance, diligent 
attention, ready obedience, rapid progress and tho- 
rough attainments, so much superior to what they 

formerly were, as one might be led to expect fro n all I greater than any which teachers can exert. In const»- 
that has been said and done upon the subject. And quence of this parental neglect, the time, which 
why is this ) What is the cause of it? It is not the 
direct & immediate efFect of any single cause. It is the 
indirect and remote result of many combined influen- 
ces. But has not one of these many influences, and 
not an unimportant one, been that the attention of the 
community has been so earnestly directed to the im- 
provement of schools, that the importance of family 
influence and of home preparation nas been too much 
overlooked 1 Much has been said, and well said, of 
the importance of order and obedience in schools, 
.and of the favorable influence which the cultivation 
of these qualities, as personal habits, will exert upon child can, under ordinary circumstances, enjoy 



supersede the necessity of all severity in school, seem* 
to nave been almost entirely forgotten. Lectures have 
been given for the purpose of awakening teachers to 
a full perception of the vast importance of their work, 
and Institutions have been established, through private 
munificence or by public benefactions, for the espe- 
ciai object of fitting them for the right discharge of 
their peculiar duties. But nothing* or comparatively 
nothing, — of all this has been done to awaken par- 
ents to a clear view of their heaven-imposed respon- 
sibilities in regard to their children, or to fit them for 
the right discharge of their arduous duties. Th» 
consequence has been, and a very natural one it .i«, 
that many have thought more of the Value of schooi 
privileges, than of the importance of family training. 
They provide a school, and send their children, occa- 
sionally at least, if not constantly. If the childen. 
make good progress in their studies, it is well. If not the 
teacher is suspected of not being well prepareed for his 
work. The inquiry is seldom m ade in regard to the chil * 
dren whether they are sent constantly and punctually t* 
school, well prepared for their part of the work which 
is to be there performed. 

This parental neglect of all appropriate home pre- 
paration exerts a deleterious influence upon our school*. 
Teachers may be thoroughly qualified for their otfice. 
may understand well its various duties, and may be 
deeply interested in their work, and yet their labors 
may be comparatively in vain, because the materials 
with which they are to work ari not well prepared to 
their hands, or because their most strenuous eilbrta 
are thwarted by the negligence of those, who stand in 
a nearer relation than themselves to their pupils, and 
who can, therefore, exert an influence over them far 



teachers would gladly spend in carrying forward tft.* 
process of mental training and moral developmen*. 
must be devoted to a far different work. This is dis- 
couraging to the teacher, while it retards the proxies* 
of the school, and prevents its attaining the high rank 
which it might otherwise secure. And this is a' I 
wrong. The responsibility rests upon parents Fur 
God, iu his Providence, begins the work of education 
in the family. He places the' immortal spirit-, upo i 
its first introduction into this world, amid the saiukuy 
influences of home. For two or three years, the 



the future characters and happiness of the young. At 

the same time, little stems to have been thought of 

the desirableness of order and obedience in the family, 

and of the happy preparation, which the early culti- 

. yation of them there, will constitute for their more 

, full development in the school, and for their more 

entire control over the conduct in after life. The pro- 

" priety of corporal punishment in school, has been 



th-n 



.ably and iully discussed, while, in the heat of the .be thought oi sufficient import.an< e to constitute the 

** * ' *l • A A* 1 J 1 1 A * * i. * 1* A A* * 1 ' *. # 1 A 



iidiocassaon, the importance of that early home train- 
ing and careful parental discipline, which shall 



advantages of no other, than the family school. Every 
family, then, where there are young children, shouhl 
be regarded in its true iight, as a school, appointed 
by God, to be preparatory to the schools which niav 
follow, and avlapted, in its influence upon the chi.il. 
to have an' important bearing upon their character 
and success. It will not. therefore, be deemed 
strange, that ,: Home preparation tor school." should 

i..iu;..j. t ^„„H:..: * :* » ':,._._ .:.. 



specific subject of a' distinct lecture. 
That there is a gvea: and genera! deficiency Maoii£ ^f 
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the pupils in our schools, in the preparation for en- 
tering them, received at home, every teacher .will 
admit ; and the deleterious influence of this want of 
home preparation every teacher has felt. Much val- 
uable time is often frittered away, m remedying de- 
ficiencies, or in correcting habits;- which might have 
been, and ought to have been prevented, by right 

Srevkms training at home. Some children bring with 
tem, as they enter the school, «, spirit of 'disobedi- 
ence ; some have contracted habits of idleness ; some 
are destitute of a sacred regard for tin truth ;awd others 
-are deficient in conscientiousness. Some come with 
feelings of indifference in regard to the objects to be 
secured by an attendance at school .; and others with 
a settled purpose, we might almost conclude, of de- 
voting themselves to the work of vexing the teacher, 
and thwarting his efforts. The correction of these 
and a variety of similar faults, * will occupy much of 
the time of the school, which might be otherwise 
' more profitably ^employed, while it tends to ..irritate 
the teacher, and unfit him for the pleasant ami -suc- 
cessful discharge of his duties. You can easily ima- 
gine what would be the pleasure of teachingj and 



education. But you must never forget, that in gftang 
you those children, in commuting to you the careoF 
those immortal spirits, God has assigned to youthe 
duty of training tnem aright, and that of you wiilhe 
require the returning answer in regard to them. Sup- 
pose that a single family were cast upon some unin- 
habited island in the far distant ocean. Might the 
parents indulge the feeling that the circumstances of 
their situation would absolve them from all responsi- 
bility in regard to the right training of their children ? 
Might they, with impunity, say we have no schools, 
and, therefore, we may give up all idea of-theiroe- 
ing well educated ? Most certainly not. -Because, 1 
repeat still again, children are committed by -God to 
the watchful parents, to be by them trained up for 
the right discharge of the duties of life, and fitted, 
through his blessing upon their efforts, for the, joys ot 
heaven. And if this great work be neglected^ par- 
ents alone will be answerable for thiB neglect 

But suppose* some half-a-dozen familiesare thrown 
{together iupon . some - desert island. \ -. T&» jiheadsJ of 
these families feel deeply me responsibility that rest* 
upon them in their parental: relations. Ttey.wisfe 



what the success — what would be the appearance .to< ( trail* ithei* children '-aright., 'But they soon find 



and what the progress of our schools, should every 
pupil enter them, well prepared in the particulars to 
which I have alluded. It it* true they would be chil- 
dren still, with all the buoyancy and thoughtlessness 
of childhood. But their more serious desires and 
aims would be of the right character and would all 
point in a right direction. They would requiTe only 
an occasional hint, by way of check or spur, or a 
li'tle guidance and encouragement in their course. 
The teacher might devote his time, and what is per- 
haps of more importance, his undivided and undis- 
tracted attention, to the appropriate work of the school. 
— to the delightful employment of imparting . useful 
knowledge, or forming correct mental habits, of de- 
veloping the moral feelings, and strengthening the 
^noral principles: The vexations of the teacher would 
be lessened, and his labors rendered more interest- 
ing, while the progress of the scholars would be 
more rapid, and the rank of the school would be ele- 
vated. ' ; 

But why is there this great arid general deficiency in 
home preparation for schools } why this culpable 
neglect on the part of parents? Allusion has already 



been made to one cause, which seems of sufficient 
importance to demand further and more particular at- 
tention. Parents divest themselves of all fouling of 

responsibility upon the subject If you inquire for _ w ^ 

the probable pios^ttstrf^ht^ehiMteHfi »^ 



that they can meet there obiigatk>JT*i>aftd; ^toom- 
pltsh the great work of giving their children a good 
education, more easily and more efficiently than 
could otherwise be done, by a division of labor. 
One individual, well qualified for the office, isiset 
apart to the work of teaching and training the young 
while the other members of the colony axe laboring to 
advance the interest of their little conirnunity in other 
ways, and contribute; from the proceeds of their la- 
bor, to the support of the teacher- In this arrange- 
ment are involved, all the essential elements of th& 
schdoL And yet it is only an arrangement af ", human 
contrivance, as a matter expediency and convenience. 
But wiH any one say that this arrangement is fo-ie- 
lievo parents from the responsibility, which Qo& has 
imposed upon them I Most surely not. It is indeed 
an arrangement of the utmost importance, . and one 
which should be made and sustained under a deep 
and solemn sense of parental responsibility. % Bb4 t 
is one which should ever be r regarded as simply i 
help to the better performance of duties growing out 
of parental relations And is not this thd true *jcw 
.of the relative position of schools, whether -or±/-the 
far-distant island, or in the crowded city ? tA&e&ey 
not, in *all cases, mere instrumentalities o£~tai£fta& 
contrivance, adopted as aids for \ the. better -accom- 
plishment oi-the great work which God has 



a good education, the answer, whether favorable or 

• uniavorable, will have sole reference to the condition 
ami character of the schools in the place where they 
reside, and will not recognize, even by implication, 
their own responsibility in the matter. Their answer, 
for example, may be, " we fear not, for our schools 
are not what they should be." As though this simple 
circumstance were sufficient to absolve them from 
all parental obligation. This tendency on the part of 
parents, to throw oflall responsibility from themselves 

• upon the school, arises from a wrong view of the 
relative position of the school Schools for the edu- 
cation of the young are not of God's direct appoint- 
ment, nor are they absolutely essential to the accom- 
plishment of this important work. God places chil- 
dren upon their entrance into life, I repeat, not in 
schools, but in families ; He has imposed the respon- 
sibility, in regard to the training they may receive, 
not tipon teachers, but upon parents. And this res- 
ponsibility is one which cannot be escaped, or thrown 

qff, You may, as parents, avail yourselves of the ous duties, are not the persons most apt to be indi& 
assistance of others,- in the various* departments of I ferent to the character, and efficiency of ike 5 sabooL 



Let me not be misunderstood* I do not underrate 
the importance of the schorl. I would. &ot oa ^ny 
account, lessen the estimation in which, it is JaeL&by 
the community. I regard it as an mstnunentalita of 
the greatest importance. I would, if possible. 
enhance its value in the view of the public^ TJna 
this I should hope to do, by awakening a dee p feel 
ing of parental responsibility. For I sincerely belief 
that the estimation in which the school is held, i* 
character and efficiency will depend, in a great .de- 
gree, upon the prevalence in the community #f a 
deep sense of the solemn and binding obligations 
growing out of the parental relation* Those; parents* 
who have duly considered what a priceless treasure 
is committed to them in the social and intellectual, 
the moral and spiritual natures of their children, who 
feel deeply the obligation, that jests upon them, to 
watch carefully over the development . and training 
of those natures, and who regard the school a& the 
means of aiding them in the discharge of their 
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• 1 have thought, therefore, that if parents were to 
-adopt, -generally, the views which I have now pre- 
sented, it would serve to *emove much of the indif- 



ference .and neglect which now prevail in regard to of die brightest boy 'in school is much retarded, it 



ed at home, and hie intellectual . progress at school? 
Every teacher, is aware that this connection is very 
intimate, and that at times the intellectual' progress 



-'. home preparation for school. 

But it is the fact* that, at the present day, and in 
: *his community, the intellectual training of the rising 
-: -generation is principally entrusted to schools and 
\ .•schoolteachers. How will this affect the feeling of 
. > ^parental .responsibility 3 It surely ought not to lessen 
.» this feeling, though it may determine the direction 

in which it. shall be put forth. If schools are but 
>f helps of human contrivance, then will parents who 
* are alive to their responsibilities, feel tnatthey are 
./..-answerable for the character of the assistance they 
; : may emjpioy, and will manifest their deep sense of 
^.-parental Responsibility in strenuous efforts to- elevate 

•and improve the schools, to seonre for them best pos- 
<: Bible teachers, and to do what may be in their power 
V t&jaendec the labors of. die teacher pleasant and sUc- 

* M5essfu\. But the conscientious parent will a,«k by 
i1iiwha?t piarentel efforts may the teacher be most effectti- 
fu-.hlljr assisted? The answer to tiiis- question. >wilHn- 
-if?«oIve lk» notice and correction of some deep-seated 
f sand wide-spread errors upon the subject of education. 
»-. There is an error, somewhat prevalent, in regard to 

* *oducation itself, its nature and its object.. He, who 
v .has acquired the greatest amount of knowledge is 
, f thought by many to be the most thoroughly educated. 

' But it is not necessarily so. Indeed, if. you take the 

- slowest possible view<of the object of education, you 

"wni at ftnee perceive that it cannot be so. Suppose 
. ^hat the sole object of education were merely to fit 

- . «our youth for the business transactions of life. Even 
. in this viewy he is not the most fully educated, who 
>. has simply acquired the greatest amount of know- 
ledge. He it is, who has gained the most mental 

* .strength, the greatest control over his intellectual 
jwwersy «.nd Hfoe best merital habits- He it is, whose 
^senmination ts the most acute, whose habits of 
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^ofeservation are the most careful, whose penetration 

v is the deepest, and whose judgment is the soundest. 

>* &V& may become so extensively learned, as to have 

* ids menial vigor over powered by the amount of his 

* -acquired knowledge, and his mind may move chun- 

^ i &zy t ' and heavy in the application of his knowledge 

\s& asemr purposes. The mere acquisition of know- 

— , iedge, -then, is by n© means the great purpose of edu- 

/'icfftionj That purpose is the discipline and develop- 

' men* of the a&ind itself, the cultivation, of the heart 

. 4tz& the right formation of the character,- . A .eert*in> 

^Tioiseftuit of knowledge is acquired in the process of 

•education, which, though valuable in itself, is chiefly 

' ^ Valuable as .the m j ans of securing further and higher 

1" ^tttairrments, or because the labor, put forth in its ac- 

.*. quisition. is adapted to prepare the mind for future 

'. ^ficiency. With this view of the object of educa- 

• tion, it will be, at once, perceived! that whatever 

.•escorts an influence favorable to the formation of 

;. right principles, to die cultivation of right feelings, to 

-«' jthc establishment of correct mental habits, whatever 

r federates to furnish high and worthy motives, to deep- 

v <en*and strengthen the love of truth and to promote 

.: tenderness of conscience, will contribute to the great 

- purposes* of education. It will be seen, too, in what 

, way parents a£ the humblest capacities and of the 

.- most limited attainments, may, by making their 

: .' homes the fountains of pure social and moral influ- 

: ences, do much to prepare their children. for the more 

' • happy enjoyment and more successful improvement 

of school privileges. , . 

But what, it may be asked, is the connection be- 
.. 'tween the moral and social habits of the ohild, ferm- 



not entirely prevented, by the un propitious influence 
of the moral and social habits which he brings, with 
him from his home. It is often the case, that par- 
ents send their child to school with the w^ll grounded 
belief that he is possessed of more than ordinary .in- 
tellectual capacities, and with the hope and confident 
expectation of corresponding mental improvement. 
They are disappointed, and blame the teacher. And 
yet, it may be, that the fault lies principally with the 
parents themselves They have permitted their chjld 
it may be, to grow up withont forming the habit or 
cherishing the spirit ot obedience, without acquiring 
a sacred and unswerving regard to truth, or a sincere 
and affectionate devotion to duly. It may. bo, that, 
through parental neglect/ their e&lti has formed : no 
well established habits of industry, that he does not 
enter the. school with a desire for improvement,, nor 
wi{l» the*&elmg.that.th^ teacher ishis&ie^^^se^^ing 
to promote his best good. Be is a boy of "good 
natural capacities, but his mental .powers are employ- 
ed in contriving those ways to amuse himself w)uch 
vex the- teacher and thwart his best efforts. There, is 
activity and intelligence on the play-ground, but idle- 
ness, and apparent stupidity in me ; school-room- The 
improper moral. and social habits, which the child 
'brings with him from his parents, as he enters, the 
school, constitute a great hindrance to his intellectual 
progress. The. teacher has labored diligendy^and 
faithfully. But his efforts have been necessarily. ,di 
rected. not to thepromotion.of the pupil's intellectual 
, improvement, not to carrying 'forward his moral de 
velopment, but to theprepaiatory work of correcting 
his improper and impropitious .moral and social 
habits. Every one. can perceive, at a moments* 
glance, that if a boy brings with him to school a 
habit of ready obedience, a love of truth, a desire 
of improvement, a spirit of conscientious: devotion 
to the .faithful, discharge of ail assigned duties, and 
an affectionate confidence in the teacher as his friend, 
he 'Will be much better prepared to profit by the ex- 
ercises of die school, than he » would be, if destitute. 
of these qualities, or possessed of those of an orao-* 
site charades -1 he. lime and attention of the teacher 
may be devoted tothe appropriate work of thescljkO©l r 
instead of being- occupied .with- the correction^ oi' 
moral And social faults, which should b&v.e been 
nraarenteti by^lhe • mfld 'pfrwer of home iutiuences,. 
and liis zeal, will be increased by the pleasantness of 



his work, and by : the thought that he is not lahbrin^ 
in vain. And then, loo, -the pupil, i.iitie/1 y$h aVW- 
fectionaie regard for the teacher as his friend^ receiv 
ing kindly every suggestion oilered, and with his _a>- 
tention,all ajive to the. studies in which he i&eiigaged^ 
will comprehend with greater readiness,, and roiairv 
with greater tenacity, the instructions received > Is. it 
not true: then that there is an intimate, and important 
connection between, the moral and social habits, 
which a child brings with him from home^ and his 
progress in the studies, of 'the school ? And this view 
shows the vast importance of caret! ul horned psppara* 
tion for school, while at the same time, it direct* the 
attention to the way in which even the. most .ignorant 
parents may, by cultivating in their children correct 
moral and social habits, secure the. preparation most 
needed, s and render efficient the labors ot the .teacher. 
There may be parents, who will admit the impoju 
anpe. of thisbome preparation, but who will at tho 
same time say, *' we are so situated that we cannot 
attend to it ) we are*so oppressed with cares, so drivau 
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wkh labors, so harassed with vexations, that we can- 
not spend the time, nor take the pains necessary to 
secure the needed preparation." In answer to state- 
ments like these, I would say ihat it is not optional 
wkh parents whether they will give their children any 
preparation for school or not. Some preparation they 
must give, whether they will or not. It is only for 
them to determine what kind of preparation they will 
give, whether it shall be of a kind adapted to advance 
or to retard their subsequent progress. The disposi- 
tions of children are in the daily process of formation, 
their habits are constantly becoming more and more 
fixed, and their feelings are hourly assuming a more 
and more determinate character, and exerting a more 
controlling influence over the conduct. If you neg- 
lect the cultivation of right dispositions, habits and 
feelings, that very neglect will minister to the rapid 
growth and early maturity of tho-e which are wrong. 
If you cannot spend the time or take the pains to train 
your son to habits of ready obedience, he w ( ill. through 
your neglect, be daily forming habits of disobedience. 
If you are not careful to cultivate in your children a 
sacred regard for truth and a conscientious devotion to 
duty, they may, through your neglect, be gradually 
acquiring the very opposite characteristics. And these 
vicious habits, the result of neglect, will soon become 
' as fixed and as inveterate as any which can be culti- 
" vated with care and pains-taking. Your children , then, 
I would say to parents, must for a year or two, be 
under home influences. It is for you to determine 
whether those influences shall be good or bad. Your 
children will go from the family to the public school 
nr-jcisely what they are made, in feeling and charac- 
ter, by the influences to which they have been sub- 
jected at home. They will carry with them either 
vicious habits and dispositions, which have been sui- 
♦ fered to take root and gather strength through paren- 
tal neglect, or virtuous habits and dispositions, which 
have been cultivated bj judicious care and faithful 
discipline on the part of parents. It is then for you to 
determine whether you will permit your children to 
enter the school, with habits formed through negli 
gence, which will hinder their intellectual progress, 
or send them, with those cultivated with care, which 
shall prepare them for the more successful pursuit 
of the studies to which the attention may there be di- 
rected. 

But in what does this home preparation of which I 
am speaking, consist? and how is it to be secured? 
In answering these questions, I might point out what 
would, perhans ; in theory, appear very beautiful, as 
to the part which parents Should tak'e^inthe'irrte^lec* 
tual training of their children, the time that should be 
daily devoted to their lessons, and the' vigilant super- 
loton mat should be constantly exercised over their 
studies. But would such a suggestion, beautiful though 
it might appear in theory, admit of being generally re- 
duced to practice? Would parents, in the various 
walks of life, would the professional man, would the 
merchant in the city, or the husbandman in the coun- 
try, would the mother, with all her household cares 
upon her, ever attempt to carry out such a suggestion 
into daily practice ? And if tney should attempt it, 
would they succeed ? I think not. I wish therefore 
tio present a view, which to my mind seems equally 
;imiortant and. far more practicable. For I sincerely 
believe that the most needed, the most important, 
;V*1 the most effectual preparation, which parents 
caa make for the school, must be a social ana moral 
preparation, must consist in laying well the founda- 
tion of correct moral and social habits, and in the 
•cultivation of right social dispositions and moral feel 
irtgs. In pointing out the details of this social and 
• ' ' '* 



moral home preparation, I would assign the first plate 
to the cultivation of a sjnrit of reverence f/r o»tfcw% r 
and of cheerfulj affectionate, and prompt obedieme. I 
know not but I might go farther, and say, a spirit of 
unhesitating, unquestioning obedience, based. not 
always upon a full perception, at the time; at the 
reasonableness of the command, but upon heartfelt 
reverence for the authority of him who gives k, and 
affectionate confidence in the goodness of his inten- 
tions and the soundness of his judgment. 

I have sometimps thought that this suggestion 
points at what may be regarded as one of the great- 
est defects in our' present modes of education, and 
one of the greatest blots Yipon the character of the 
age. The rising generation manifest, too generally, 
a want of reverence and a spirit of insubordination. 
These traits are exhibited by our children in our 
families, and by far, too often they are suffered to 
^o uncorrected there. As these tendencies are not 
suppressed in the family, are not aippeVl in tiie bud 
by parental effort, they soon exhibit themselves in 
the street and in the school. The straggle with theja 
there is often ineffectual, and we discover them in 
more mature strength among our yqwng men, iu their 
reckless disregard for all the maxims of mature &*e } 
and all the lessons of enlarged experience. The 
same traits are seen in that disregard for the whole- 
some laws of the land, which we too often witness, 
and in that indifference to God's requirements, which, 
is so widely prevalent in the community. And this- 
defect, so great in itse'f, and so deleterious in its in- 
fluences, demands particular notice in this place, 
because it operates as a great hindrance to the pro- 
gress of the school, and because it is to be removed 
by efforts at prevention, on the part of parents, in 
the training of early childhood, rather, than by any 
subsequent application of specific remedies, on thtf 
part of the teacher And not only so, but this want 
of reverence, and spirit of insubordination, is a fault, 
which parents are very apt to neglect until it is too- 
late. Their feeling is, that children, during th* 
earlier years of childhood, are too small to be the 
subjects of faithful discipline. They say to them- 
selves, in a spirit of self-justification, let them go 
nowWhile they are small, when they are older they 
must be made to obey. When they are older the?, 
are sent to school, before they have learned to obey 
at home, with the feeling that the teacher can easUj 
correct any wrong habits of this kind that may have 
been acquired, that, with the established rules, and 
the regular exercises of the school, this can be more 
easily' accomplished <thau at Home**.. . ?--*.. 
Let us spend' a few moments, then, in the carefal 
consideration of this subject of obedience. What i* 
desired, is, that parents before sending their children 
to school, shall establish within them a deep rever- 
ence for all properly constituted authority, and shall 
train them to habits of cheerful, unquestioning, 
prompt obedience, based, not always upon the full 
perception at the time, Or the reasonableness of the 
command given, but upon confidence in the good 
intentions and good judgment of the person \vho> 
gives the command. I am aware that this maybe 
regarded a strong statement, and as opening the way 
for the exercise of tyranny on the part of parents — 
if it does so, the danger is to be guarded against, not by 
allowing the child to question the command, or tt> 
disobey it with impunity, but by awakening parents 
to a deeper sense of their responsibility to God, for 
the manner in which they exercise their authority. 
It is not meant that the child shall have no reason to 
give for his obedience, but that his reason shall b* 
an affectionate regard for the person who gives tie 
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Command, rather than his own distinct perception at 
the time, of the propriety of the command itself. 
For example, there is placed upon the table a liberal 
supply of rich cake. The child is inclined to indulge 
to excess. By so doing he will endanger hi* health. 
The parent for reasons satisfactory to himself, and 
having reference to the welfare of the child,' but 
wkhouttime for the full explanation of them, simply 
ami pieasantly, but yet decidedly, forbids further in- 
dulgence. Wkat is desired, is, that the child should 
at once cheerfully, submit, without hesitation, mur- 
muring or questioning the propriety of the prohibition, 
"that he should turn away to his pursuits or his amuse- 
ments, with readiness and cheerfulness. And yet, it 
may be that the child can see no danger in further 
Indulgence, and can, consequendy, discover no good 
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reason why the prohibitory command should be given, 
bfit obeys, under the influence of an affectionate re- 
gard fa- the father, and with the confident belief that 
meters some good reason, which, could it.be fully 
•explained, wohM prove perfectly satisfactory. This 
Supposed case illustrates precisely the trait which we 
wish to have parents carefully cultivate in their chil- 
dren, tfie habit of prompt, cheerful, unquestioning 
obedieace. As a teacher, in times past, I have had 
some placed under my charge, who brought with them 



the evil be nipped in the bud. If it is not thus earlv 
checked, and in its infantile weakness destroyed, it 
will take root and expand, until it becomes too pow- 
erful for control. Trie spirit of insubordination i» 
often awakened, and the habit of disobedience, in 
some degree, formed, in consequence of parental 
neglect or mismanagement, before the child is nine 
months, or at farthest, two years old. Or in other 
words, the foundation is thus early laid of a habit, 
which is never afterwards fully overcome : a habit 
which constitutes one of the greatest hindrances to 
the progress of the school, and which materially af- 
fects the character of manhood. The young child 
is forbidden to touch this or that. He watches the • 
countenance of the parent, to see if there is any real 
meaning in the prohibition. He tries the firmness of 
the father by touching the forbidden object, softly, 
perhaps, and with a cunning air. The father laughs 
and says no more. The command has been givei i and 
broken. The child has sought to have its own way 
and succeeded. The spirit of insubordination has 
bfcea. ( awakened, and a commencement has been 
made in the formation of a habit of disobediences 
On the next occasion the child is more resolute, and 



persevering, and enters the contest from a vantage 
ground secured by previous success. Every repeated 

into tSe school this controlling and pervading habit, indulgence strengthens the spirit of insubordination, 

and who, if denied a favor upon which their affec- and confirms the habit of disobedience. And by the 

irons had been strongly set, went at once about their 

regular pursuits, with as great cheerfulness as they 

could have manifested, had their request been grant- 
ed; and the pleasure of teaching such, afforded me a 

glimpse of what woald be the satisfaction and the 

efficiency of the teacher's labors, were the whole to 

bring with them from their homes the same well es* 

iablished habit of obedience. 

' In order to secure this prompt and affectionate 

obedience, parents should manifest such a regard for 

the child's "best welfare, and so deep an interest in 



securing for it all present enjoyment, within the 
bounds of safety and propriety, as to awaken feelings 
•of love *nd of confidence; And then, too, parents 
may strengthen these feelings by taking proper op- 
jtorturiities, when the child h in the right state of 
feeling, and will listen calmly und pleasantly, to ex- 
plain to ids ftdi comprehension all the specific rea- 
sons of certain commands, which have been pre- 
viously given, and to which prompt obedience has 
Deen required, the propriety of which can now be 
morcf fully perceived than before obedience had been 
rjendered. If these courses 'are pursued ' with the 
-child, they will inspire and maintain confidence in 
tile good intentions of the parent, and will serve to 
<«iell the doubts that may at any time arise, by the 
tjaought that the father would not have given the corn- 
inland fcad he not good and satisfactory reasons for so 
doinar. 



time the child is old enough to enter the school, he 
has become a fit subject for the severest dit*ciplir*ary 
dealings of the teacher. Had a different course been 
pursued at first, a widely different result would have 
followed. If, when the child first touched the forbid- 
den object, he had been taught, even by slapping: the 
hand, if necessary, that the prohibition, was given 
in earnest,, and would be enforced, he would have 
easily yielded, an act of obedience would have beea 
rendered, a habit of obedience would have been com 
menced, which, by subsequent regular and judicious* ' 
treatment, might have been confirmed, and rendered 
influential over the conduct of the whole after life- 
It is desirable that parents should train their chiiden to 
this habit of ready obedience, because, at the period 
of life when this can be most easily done, their chil- 
dren are under their particular control, and because 
there is no item of home preparation which will con- ; 
tribute more than this to the assistance of the teacher, 
and the progress of the school. While by so doing, 
parents would be pursuing a course which would 
contribute most directly and most powerfully to the 
promotion of their own peace and happiness^ and to 
the harmony and good order of the family. 



A BAD ROOM FOR HEARING. 



J All will admit the importance of the spirit and 
file hafect of obedience. When is this spirit to be cul- 
tivated, when this habit formed ? May not these 
desirable results be most easily secured during the 
eferlier years of childhood, and through the judicious 
<Mscipfine of the family school? The child has no 
decided proneness to disobey, simply because it 
loves to be disobedient. It is true that children, ■ like 
men, iare forid of having meirown way, and much 
prefer to follow the promptings of their own wills, 
than to yield to the' will of another. And here is the 
commencement of disobedience. It is in the earliest 
period of childhood. And, git that time, it is only a 
desire to have one's own way, a simple tendency to 
disobedience, not the head strong spirit, or the con- 
firmed habit. Here, then, in earliest childhood; may 



Mr. J. Scott Russell, has thus lucidly explained one 
of the causes of bad qualities in the construction of a 
room. He shows that in a large square room, of lue 
usual form, the reflection of the same sound is. car- 
ried to the speaker's ear by different paths and inv'if- 
ferent periods of time : the result of wnich, is the con- 
fusion of successive sounds and syllables with each 
other, and so a prolific cause of indistinct hearing.— 
It requires another principle to afford the remedy for 
these evils, which Mr. Russell believes to be quite - 
new. He calls it the principle of non-reflection and 4 
lateral accumulation of the sound wave. It was orig- ' 
inally suggested to him by the observation of a simi-.' 
lar phenomenon in the wave of the first order jn 
water. This wave he considers to be the type of the 
soundwave; and on examination, he finds experi- 
mental evidence of the same phenomenon in the later 
wave. He has observed that at angles below 45 ° 
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th£s*mfid wave isrio 1 ljbnger completely reflected from 
the surface oh which it impinges, and, that when the 
obliquity of the wave* to'the surface is 60 ° ^phenome- 
non Follows of total non-reflection, and the wave con- 
tinues merely to roll afong the surface in a direction 
parallel to it. This fact furnishes a ready means to 
remedy the evils so often produced by the reflec- 
tions, and echo, and interference of sound in public 
buildings. Wherever it is possible to place flat or, 
curved surfaces at such angles that the direction of 
the sound shall be very oblique to the surface, it may 
be harmlessly disposed of, and prevented from mju-' 
rious reflection. Phis is exactly #hat the stalls of a 
«hoir, the side chapels of a cathedral, and the parti- 
tions of boxes in an opera-house, do so successfully 
for buildings of a large class. The same principle en- 
ables Mr. Russell to explain the whispering gallery of 
St. Paul's ; (wh'ch is circular), arid another equally 
celebr^efljirientioh^dby Saunders, which is perfectly 
straight. The same 'principle also lexfJahiS the-" con- 
veyance of sound along the smooth surface of alakeY 
and over the flat surface of a sandy desert; as' well 
as the extraordiiVary rererberatidri br accumulation of 
sound in some portions of a buM'mg.— Sharped Lon- 
don Magazine, 

• ■— ■ . • 

IMPpRTANOE OF EDUCATING THE FARMER. 

**tt is calculated that the division of the occupations 
of men of the United States is nearly in the following 
proportions : 

Number engaged in Internal Navigation, 33,076 

Ocean, 56^021 

learned professions, 65,255 

Commerce, 119,607 

Manufactures, 791,749 
Agriculture, 3,719,951 
Thus it will be seen that those who are engagei in 
agriculture are three and a half times greater in num- 
ber than those in all the other divisions. The agri- 
culturists consequently have the physical and numeri- 
cal power, and can at any time control every 
government in the United States, and give lone to 
public opinion. But do they? No indeed; for hiow- 
e\cer powerful they may be in number, they are weak 
in influence, and this arises from want of proper 
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education.. The sixty -five thousand two hundred and 
fifty-five, engaged in the learned professions, ' are in- 
tellectually stronger than the three millions, seven 
hundred and nineteen thousand, nine hundred and 
fifty-one engaged in agriculture, and therefore rule 
them. It is were not so, seren-eightha of the offides in < 
the country would not be held by lawyers and doc- 
tors; nor would all the -.colleges and. high schools be 
endowed principally for the benefit of the learned pro- 
fessions. , , 

Farmers, when will you arouse yourselves to the 
dignity and importance of your calling, and educate 
yourselves to the height of intelligence which will 
make you the rulers instead of the ruled of the other 
professions? There is surely nothing to prevent this, 
if you will only be true to yourselves. — American 
Agriculturist 

Educators. — Upon the importance of Education 
too much cannot be said or written, provided it be 
done by the proper persons. There is, however, a 
class of writers both in England and in this country, 
who .evidently wish to engross the public attention, 
and to have the privilege of saying all that is to be 
said on this subject. To these persons, I am doing 
no injustice, when I say of them, they have an axe to 
grind. Some of them are seeking political prefer- 
ment, and all of them wish to gam a well filled 



purse. Parents ought to know that he who pats their* 
child upon the had, calling him a good boy, or writes 
diatribes against whipping, is not necessarily the 
most benevolent mail that lives, although that good 
mothers and weak fathers seem disposed to think so. 

Kind Words do not cost much.— They never blister 
the tongue or lips. And we have never heard of any 
mental trouble arising from this quarter.- — Though 
they do not cost much, yet they accomplish much : 

1. They help one's own good nature and good 
will. Soft words soften our own soul. Angry words 
are fuel to the flame of wrath, and make it blaze the 
more fiercely. 

3d. Kind words make other peqpie good natured;; 
Cold words freeze people, but hot words scorch them, ^ 
and sarcastic words irritate them, arid bitter word* ' 
make them bitter, and wrathful words make them- 
wrathful. V 

There:is such a irtish of all otfcetTdhd of woi&HtjP 
our* days mat it seems desirablerio give kind words if *;' 
chance among them. There are vain, wordsy^mf' 
idle words, arid hasty words, and spiteful words, arid* 
silly words, and empty words, arid profane wor9$? 
ana boisterous words, and warlike words. 

Kind words produce their own image on men's 
souls. Arid a beautiful image it is. They soothe and 
quiet and comfort the hearer. They shame him out 
of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. We have not 
yet begun to use kind words in such abundance as 
they ought to be used. 

Lamartinb'S Education. — My mother had received 
frorn her mother, when on her death-bed. a hand- 
some Bible of Royamont,* from which she taught me 
to read when I was very young. ■ This Bible had en* v 
engravings of sacred subjects at nearly every page.' 
When I had read about half a page with tolerable, 
correctness, my mother allowed' me to see a picture) 
and, placing the book open on her knees, she ex- 
plained the subject to me as a recompense for my 
progress. She was most tender and affectionate by 
nature, and the impressive and solemn tone of her 
clear and silvery voice added to all she said an ao-* 
cent of strength, impressiveness and love, which shU* 
resounds in my ears after six years that voic* 
has, alas ! been mute.— Travels in ike East. ' * : 
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* The assumed name under which M.de Saci published. 

his " History of the Old and New Testaments." ' ~ : 

i , ' * ■•■•, •• - ; ' - - 

9 " f • r - > r i "^_ 

A Thought for every Day, — We see not in life the- 
end of human ac f s. The influence never dies. . . 
every widening circle it reaches beyond the gravQ- 
Deam removes us to an eternal world \ time deter^ 
mines what shall be our condition in that worltt 
Every morning when we go forth, we lay the mould- 
ing hand on cur destiny: and evening, when we 
have done, we have left a deathless impression on 
our character. We touch not a wire but vibrates in 
eternity — a voice, but reports at the throne of God- 
Let youth especially think of these things; and let 
every one remember that in this world, character to 
in its formation state — it is a serious thing, to speak, 
to act. 



The Reader — Goldsmith and RiChar1)Son.— In a 
printing establishment the "reader" is almost the 
only individual whose occupation is sedantary • indeed 
the gaily slave can scarcely be more closely bound 
to his oar than is a reader to his stool. On entering 
his cell, his very attitude is a striking and most gra- 
phic picture of earnest attention. It is evident, from * 
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lie outline, that the whole power of his mind is con- 
centrated in a focus upon the page before him ; and, 
as, in midnight the lamps of the mail, which illumi- 
nate a small portion of the road, seem to increase the 
pitchy cjarkness which in every other direction pre- 
vails, so does the undivided attention of the reader to 
hie subject evidently abstract his thoughts from all 
other considerations. An urchin stands by reading to 
the reader from tiucom^f nrmshing him, in fact, with 
an additional pair of eyes; and the shortest to attract 
his immediate notice is to stop his hoy ; for no soon- 
er does the stream of the child's voice cease the (low, 
than the man's mind ceases to work ; something has 
evidently gone wrong ; he accordingly at okice raises 
his weary head, and a slight sigh, with one passage 
of his hand across his brow, is generally sufficient 
to enable him to receive -the intruder witn mildness 
and attention. Although the. general interest of lite- 
rature, as well as the character of the art of printing, 
deoeoij o& the grarnfliaticai accuracy and .typographi- 
cal ,cqrxe£tae^,p^" the reader,", yet from the, cold- 
hearted public he. receives punishment, put no re-, 
ward. The slightest oversight is declared to be an 
error ; while, on the other hand, if by his unremit- 
ting application, no fault can be detected, he has 
nothing to expect from mankind but to escape and 
live uncensursd. Poor Goldsmith lurked a reader in 
Samuel Richardson's office for many a hungry day in 
the early period of his life. — Quarterly Review. 

Intellectual Reading. — As understanding what is 
read is the great rule for good reading, children should 
be habituated from the first, to give an uninterrupted 
attention to the meaning of what they read. With 
this view, they should be frequently and regularly 
•ailed upon to close their books, and to give in their 
own language the substance of the sentence or pas- 
sage just read. Such questioning, it is evident, fixes 
the attention of the children upon the subject of their 
lesson j and the answering in their own words, gives 
them a habit of. expressing themselves in suitable 
language. 

At first, and perhaps for a considerable time, teach- 
ers will find some difficulty in applying the explanatory 
or intellectual method. Children will often be slow 
to speak; or perhaps silent, even when able to give 
the required explanation, and time, so precious in a 
large school, will, in consequence, be lost. ~ But 
this is because they have not been accustomed to give 
explanations. " Exercise them," therefore, from the 
beginning, " as much as possible upon the meaning 
of such words and sentences as admit of* being de- 
fined and explained. 77 Begin with the easiest and most 
familiar words ; and express yourself satisfied with 
almost any explanation the child may be able to 
give — provided he has a conception of its meaning. 
Do not wait for, or expect accurate — or any definitions, 
from Children. Encourage them to say just what 
they think of it, and they will learn to describe it with 
ease and correctness. 



Governments and Teachers. — The limited cxperi 
extce of too many friends of education has prevented 
them from acquiring this most necessary knowledge 
—-that as the individual disposition of almost every pu- 
pil requires the educator to modify his mode of train- 
ing and instruction to suit the particular case, so the 
individual habits and. dispositions of every educator 
suggest to him the manner in which he can best bring 
forward his pupils. Much time has in consequence 
been everywhere wasted (or worse) in teaching teach- 
ers their own trade, and laying down regulations ac- 
cording to which they are to teach. It is the business 



of legislators and governments, on the contrary, to pro- 
vide schools and maintenance for teachers j to pre- 
scribe preliminary trials which may insure that none 
be appointed teachers who do not understand their 
business : and to provide means for depriving those 
teachers of office. who shall, by their ill success in 
teaching, show that they are incompetent to the task. 
This being done, the teachers ought to be left freely 
to develop their professional abilities. Theirs is, it 
any be, a liberal profession ; aud to success in every 
such profession freedom and self-reliance are indis- 
pensible. — Wilm . 

THE NAUTILUS. • ~ 

The interesting poetical fiction connected with tl*c 
argonaut or paper nautilus, wherein it is represented 
as sailing on the surface of the sea, its fragile shell 
forming the hull of its vessel, the two expanded 
membranous arms being erected and acting as sails, 
while the six tapering arms were used as oars, has, 
,fbr atfes, rendered that animal an object of interest j 
and notwithstanding that these particulars have been 
proved fictitious,, recent researches into its true his- 
tory have shown the mollusk to be no less deserving 
consideration from its every-day actions, than from 
(he exploded functions poetically ascribed to it. From 
the excessive thinness of the beautiful shell, to which 
by the way, the animal has no muscular attachment, 
sfnd its extreme fragility, it is constantly liable to 
fracture by being tossed about at the mercy of the 
waves. When this happens, and it is no unusual 
occurrence, the animal instinctively repairs the frac- 
ture by a new deposition of shelly matter to the 
broken portion, by means of the membranons mantle. 
This circumstance, observed in a number of argo- 
nauts kept in confinement in an open cage sunk in 
the Bay of Messina, by Madame Power, removed 
the doubts of naturalists as to the animal being really 
the architect of its own habitation ; since the regular 
increase in the size of the shell to correspond widi 
the growth of the animal was witnessed, as well as 
the power of repairing the shell when broken either 
intentionally or accidentally.— Westminster Review. A 

How to Teach Children.— To make a child ac- 
quainted with the mere form of any science is of no 
value whatever; but every science should be used as 
a light of instruction, in so far as it shows what are 
those emphatic — those critical points in the course o£ 
Nature's proceeding with which — as the least disguis- 
ed exponents of her order— we ought to familiarize 



^ _ o lifid: In this re'spect, science, in its ex- 

isting^state^ ought ever to "be the guide of the teacher; 
but he must superadd an art of his. own — the power, 
viz? to present these in the manner that will' interest 
the young. Judging from the texture of most elemen- 
tary works yet ui circulation in this country, one would 
be inclined to infer that the art of popular exposition 
is synonymous with toleration for inaccuracy and 
clumsiness : but, rightly estimated, it requires powers 
both elevated and rare, not technical knowledge mere- 
ly, but knowledge in the best sense — knowledge that 
can righdy discriminate — in regard to the sciences ; 
and. what is still more difficult, the faculty of falling 
bacK, by aid of our undestroyed sympathies, among 
those impulses and vivid conceptions by which the 
external world is interpreted to the warm heart of a 
child. The loftiest minds — at least in respect of cul- 
ture-^-hav3 invariably been those who have written 
most successfully for the instruction of youth : and 1 
esteem it a great misfortune ; that so few finished schol- 
ars and accurate thinkers have, amongst us, though 
fit to employ themselves in this work. — Wilm. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL VALEDICTORY POEM. 

by reuben a. stetson, of Franklin Co. 

Respected friends, co-workers in a cause 
Most deeply potent for the good or ill 
Of coining time ; I would not dare appear. 
At this late hour, to irain applause, when sense 
Of social ties, soon to be sundered quite, 
Weighs heavy on the heart; but let me come 
With feelings "of the humblest kind, and bring 
Before the mental eye ideas again, 
Which may have moved your souls as they have mine. 

Ours is a holy mission that demands 
The noblest exaltation of the mind — 
A heart most deeply taught in wisdom's ways- 
Conscience without offence to God and man — >g 
A soul embtied with love to all our race — 
Ave, more than this, an ardent love of truth, ' 
With power to search it out, and make it clear 
As noonday sun to even dullest minds. 

* 

O who can look upon the child and mark- 
His sparkling eye, his gaily baunding step, ,-* 

His face lit up with fire of soul within ; 
Then hear his merry laugh, his gladsome song 
In ever varying pitch and cadence swell j 
And as he looks abroad on nature' gay, 
With heart too full to hold the music there, 
With tongue too weak to tell the joy he feels, 
He claps his tiny hands and bounds away ; — 
O who can look on this, and then not feel 
A strong and ardent wish. O more than wish, 
A fervent prayer arise, that after life 
May prove that soul has not been thrown away. 

• That child is like a harp of thousand strings, 
Which vibrates to the slightest touch, and yields 
The sweetest music when a master's hand 
Sweeps o'er the sounding cords, attuning all 
To richest harmony, and sending forth 
Its deep-toned notes, charmg, ravishes the soul ; — 
* But when a tyro with unpractised hand 
Essays its latent melody to reach, 
Then discord, harsh and grating, rends the ear ; 
And e'en himself, disgusted with the noise, 
Down in despair the untuned organ throws. 
Just like the iiarp of thousand strings, the child 
Is not ; for know, the hand may bind again 
The string its touch too rude hath loosed, and tune 
The untuned lyre again to full toned music, — 
But who can bind again the broken spirit ? 

Oh ! let not then unskilful hands attempt 
To play the harp whose tones, whose living tones, 
Are left forever in the strings. Better far, 
That heaven's lightnings blast his very soul, 
And sink it back to Chaos' lowest depths 
Than knowingly, by word or deed, he send 
A blight upon the trusting mind of youth. 
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It is the teacher's task to train the child, 
To feed his hungry soul with knowledge pure — 
Expand his reason, and correct his faults, 
For all of human kind have faults, and raise 
His thoughts from self, and sense, and low desires, 
Aud show him what it is to be a man ; 
'Tis his to teach by practice right from wrong j 
. By precept upon precept, kindly given. 
And yet enforced in love j 'tis his, in short, 
To fit him for life's duties, and to lead 
His mind * through nature up to nature's God. 

Then sisters, brothers, summon all your powers j 
Call patriotism and religion to your aid j 
Not for the present only do you work, 
For generations yet unborn shall feel 
The weight ct your impress on plastic mind. 
We want no moral bankrupts in our ranks ; 
Creatures who only grasp ideas of gain ; 
But we do want th' effective aid of those 
Who with clear heads and warmer hearts are blest, 
And who will trach b** «uise they love to teach. 
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Kind friends, w^ ere can I find befitting worus 
To speak the memories dear that cluster round 
This consecrated place ? 'Twere vain to try ; 
For feelings far too deep for ut'rance swell 
The heaving bosom, as the time draws near 
When we must bid to each and all adieu. 
What strong, what tender ties have here been formed, 
Since we as strangers met. When sickness laid 
On beds of languishing, a schoolmate's hand 
Oft ministered relief; a schoolmate's voice,* 
In gentle tones, the drooping spirit cheered. 
Our teachers, too, oft visited the sick. 
And spake refreshing words — gave kind advice j — 
And when returned to duty once again, 
What warm and heart-felt greetings each received. 

But who can tell what gloom o'erspread our ranks, 
While our beloved preceptor, racked with pain, 
Unconscious pressed, we ieared, the bed of death! 
How many fervent prayers did then ascend, 
That God would raise him yet again, nor let 
His sun, bright sun of life, go down at noon. 
And when, with feeble limbs and pallid cheek, 
Once more -within these walls we saw him'come, 
- How many eyes were dimmed, howmany hearts . 
Were raised in thanksgiving, that his tongue — 
That tongue which had instructed lpngand well — 
Should speak again, and cheer us on our way. 
And when he rose in his accustomed place," 
His first words spake to us of broken ranks j 
For one, * a dear and lovely one, had gone 
To yon bright spheres, Her spirit was too pure, 
Too saint-like,' for this cold, cold world j and though 
She would have lived for good, she yet rejoiced, 
In spring-time of her life, to go and meet 
Her Savior, and her friends, best friends, above. 
9 She needs not now our tears, for she has gone 
Where sorrow never comes. We may not mourn, 
But treasure up her memory and her worth, 
And feel " Hers xs the Holy rest of Heaven." t 



But time is passing swift ; I may not stop . 
To mark our many, many joys while here j — 
The patient teachings, kind forbearances. 
That ever have been ours, we cannot tell, 
But we can feel them all, and when we take 
The teacher's part, perform them o'er again. 
Comparatively light to you who go 
And visit old loved scenes, and then return, 
Is this brief hour : but unto us who leave 
These halls, that ever seemed to welcome us, 
These teachers, who have ever sought our good — 
These friends, who ever have been kind, the thought 
That never more we meet you here again — 
But let it pass* Oh ! never more may we. 
As fellow pupils, gather here and bend 
Our thoughts with yours, in ardent search for truth ; 
And when ye meet to render up your thanks. 
And raise, with grateful hearts; your morning bymnj 
Our voices in the strain shall mingle not. 

We go. Stern duty bids j we must obey. 
The hour, long looked for. dreaded hour has come, 
When we, as teachers, pupils, friends, must part ; 
And many part forever, here on earth ; 
Bnt Hope that healer of the broised heart, 
Yet whispers that we all may meet again : 

Then teachers, pupils, friends, farewell, farewell. 

— ■ >. 

* Miss Catharine Frances Wilcox, of Albany, an orphan 
girl. 

t A head stone for her grave, procured by her fellow 
pupils, bears this simple yet expressive inscription. 

Good Sense is as different from Genius as perception 
is from inrention ; yet, though distinct qualities, Xkey 
frequently exist together. It is altogether opposite to 
wit, but by no means inconsistent with it. It is net 
science, for there is such a thing us unlettered good 
sense; yet, though it is neither wit, learning, nor 
genius, it is a substitute for each where they do not 
exist, and the perfection of all where they do. — Han- 
nah Moore. 4 
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WHAT EDUCATES? 

To many this may seem an insignificant question. The 
work of education, unlike every other, is never left undone. 
The process, commencing: with sensitive existence, is carri- 
ed on to the end of life. No one can stay its progress, nor 
prevent every influence brought to bear upon the child from 
producing its certain legitimate result. As effect follows 
cause, so does every thing around the child leave its impress 
upon its mind ; and the more plastic, t{ie deeper. and v more 
lasting will be the impressions made. 

The mother educates the infant by a look, a smite, the tone 
of voice, and every feeling which finds* expression either in 
words or actions. In a word, every thing educates. If not; 
why do we find the characteristics of mind, so mock like 
those of the country in which it is matured ? Why so much 
energy of character, such mental activity among those 
reared on the more rugged soil ? The answer is at hand* 
The lessons of nature have left their imprint on the mind. 

Parents seldom feel the importance of the truth that every 
thing educates — that the work is sure to go on. It cannot be 
commenced nor finished by them. They can only give di- 
rection to those influences by which the process is conduct" 
ed. The laws of nature, whether in mind or matter, are 
fixed and unalterable. The parent who neglects his child 
and subjects it to bad examples, will find their impress upon 
the character. Such is the fiat of the Almighty. The true 
objects of education, being as lofty as the destiny of man 
and as eternal as the existence of the soul, no parent, fully 
impressed with the startling truth that " every thing edu- 
cates," can neglect giving close 'attention to the influences 
exerted upon the mind of his child, from the earliest moments 
of its life until it becomes sufficiently mature to assume the 
responsibility of a correct improvement of its time and privi* 
leges, without incurring an awful load of guilt ; and therefore 
it is his duty to improve every opportunity of using those 
means and preventives which are well adapted to the for 
mation of exalted character. 

Aside from what may be done in the family circle and the 
school for sound and useful educational appliances, society 
has claims upon every person which cannot be neglected 
without irreparable loss j and in turn every person has a right 
to demand that the community prevent the existence of such 
evils as tend to intervene those influences which are em- 
ployed for securing the true ends of existence. This truth 
applies with as much force to preventives as to means em- 
ployed, yet the obligation is but little felt . In every commu- 
nity this law of nature is violated, as much in the amuse, 
ments tolerated as in the false estimate placed upon the use. 
less and oft-times wicked employments of life. All these 
influences educate. Who can tell the amount of crime, the 
loss of character, and the wretchedness caused by military 
display? Who estimate the false hopes and the wicked 
ambition it has excited ? How many who might have shone 
»* as stars" in the moral world, have been the victims of a 
military spirit cherished by those who occupy prominent 
places in society? 

Soot the amusements of the age — they all educate. The 
influence of music, when properly cultivated, is not more 
marked in giving refinement to the character, than are im* 
moral and senseless songs in debasing it. We need not 
elaborate upon a principle so clear to the observation of alb 



and so universally acknowledged, as this. A nation's songs 
give it character, and so do its amusements. 

Our attention has been directed to tlus subject by the 
frauds constantly practised upon society by perambulating 
makers of amusement, who are always sure to impair, 
the public taste, by administering to the appetites of thai 
portion of their audience pleased with the least exception.* 
able repast. Hence there is a passion for negro singing, 
circus exhibitions, necromancy ai d similar amusement*} 
none of which are rational nor free from demoralizing influ- 
ences. Parents who allow their children to participate in 
these amusements, may rest assured that they will give 
birth to evils, which, though not traceable to this cause, 
will prove with fearful certainty that •* every thing edu 
cates." The child taught to admire the low wit of the clown, 
can never be educated , to love the subli ne sentiments of 
Milton, nor drink in the sweet soul refining inspiration which, 
gave u A Paradise Lost and Regained' to the world. Tb» 
position assumed in condemning such exhibitions will not 
be disputed, yet so great is the passion for seeing these non, 
sensical performances, that its correction will be difficult ; 
and especially when this passion is excited by the frauds 
sueh exhibitions practice upon the good sense of the coin,, 
munity, whose money they wish to obtain at the expense'©!' 
good morals. Whenever a travelling circus enters a villas 
or city, their plumed horses, gilded music chariot and empty 
waggons are drawn through the principal streets, always 
creating a false estimate of the character of their exhibition, 
and exciting the desire to witness their performances. In 
this way many- a parent has been deluded from the path or 
duty, and without thinking that all this educates^ has either 
accompanied or allowed his' child to attend, consoling him- 
self that " Equestrian feats" are well enough ; but for the 
appendages, the low wit, the obscene and profane language 
which are never failing concomitants of such places, he has 
no apologies. If properly impressed with parental obliga- 
ttions, he leaves with feelings of remorse and shame; but 
the lesson, like every other in life, has had its legitimate in 
fluence with his child. It has made its impressions that 
cannot fail to give shape to human character—it has been a 
part of education. 

In many instances schools have been closed to afford all 
in attendance an opportunity of visiting these nuisance*, 
How it must lower the estimation of the school, room and 
the services of the Teacher, in the minds of those, whq 
should associate " all that is pure and lovely" with theif 
school! 

A more faulty excuse for absence from school cannot weU 
be given than for the purpose of attending such grovelling, 
exhibitions, nor a more effectual course for destroying th« 
effects of well directed efforts of the teacher cannot easily 
be adopted on the part of parents, than to allow their chil 
dren a liberty in such direct opposition to the objects fo? 
which schools are established. 

That relaxation is necessary, and amusements beneficial 
when proper in character and temperately allowed cannot t 
be doubted. Every day's experience attests this truth j yet 
it is no less certain that improper amusements are pernicious, 
and in direct opposition to such influences as should pervade 
every family and every school. 

Tax Poem, entitled Normal School Valedictory Poem, and found 
on the liOth page of the Journal, was pionounced at the cloie of 
the second term of the Slate Normal School. Although published 
in several papers, it has never appeared in the District Schoo 
Jourof.1. it contains many excellencies, atid we now give it place 
that it may Bland on record with the other poems of the School. 
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.. ' THE TEACHER'S REWARD. 
Ma. Cooper :— As you recently requested me to give you 
something for the District School Journal, now under your 
able supervision, I will send you a short extract from a letter 
of mine just written to a former pupil, now a teacher, who 
had sent me a newspaper containing an account of the ex- 
amination of her school, and also high encomiums on her 
general management. It is the bona-fide off-hand expression 
of the true teacher-feeling to former pupils, and the return 
received from those pupils. But it is only where the teach- 
er has been faithful and efficient, where he has "made his 
mark" and the pupil has received it, that such a sentiment, 
half parental and filial, can remain between them. Next to 
the approbation of God, this constitutes the teacher's best- 
reward. The parent from whom physical existence is de 
rived, can have but few children. The Teacher, who be 
•omes the mind's parent, may go to many and many climes 
tti«l States, and find Warm-hearted children in all. It is to 
explain the nature of this tie that I make the folldwirtee*- 
tract: 

"I feel a love&r you which, makes, me ever rejoice in t 
your prosperity, and I experience an uneasy feeling of re* 
gret if things go ill with you. So I am apt to feel for. my 
former pupils. They are' the children of my mind. My 
heart used to go out to them, and theirs tome; my intellect 
Nat powers were exerted to put ideas into their minds ; and 
how many thoughts have they which it may truly be said 
were born of me. I know that it is so, and that they do not 
Ibrget me. They can not if they would, and they would not 
if they could. So that however we may be separated, there 
is that which binds us together. Then when, my pupils do 
well, I feel that /get honor, and the* reverse. So you see 
that I congratulate myself that I am now getting honor by 



you 



n 



EMMA- WILLARD. 



NEW-YORK STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
The next, being the third Anniversary of the N. V. /State Teach- 
i' Association will be held in the city of Auburn, commencing 
on the first Wednesday in August. The meeting will probably 
continue tw days, and judging from tbo high objects of the Asso 
elation, the subjects to be considered and the excellent appoint- 
ments for the occasion, we have no doubt it Wilt be for the inter* 
eat of teachers and the friends of education genera'ly to attend. 
The Association, -it is hoped, will deliberate with the harmony 
and generous feeling due to the profest Ion; and to the cause of 
popular education. 



■ *■■< dt 



*»• 



Tbk City or Buffalo apportioned for the year 1848, the sum of 
ft 9,000 for the support of her free schools. Of this amount, 
$9,800 are lor the purchase of a lot. and house for the African 
School, leaving $16,300 -for the ordinary purposes of the schools. 
This is only about 40 cents per annum for each inhabitant, which 
Is certainly a moderate tax for the education of all the children of 
that city, especially when it is considered that its schools, to 
wlti eh every child has free access, are not surpassed in the State. 

The success of jhe Buffalo Schools, affords unanswerable argu- 
ments in favor of the free school system. 



Schools ix Trdiaka.. —The Legislature of Indiana, at its recent 
session, passed an act submitting the question of free schools to 
the people at the election in August next. There are in Indiana 
upwards of 330,000 persons between the ages of 5 and 31, and of 
the entire adult population of the State, it is estimated, that at 
least 38,000 are uaable to read and write. The State Education 
Society has appointed Judge, Kinney, of Terre Haute, a special 
agent, to travel throughout the State, and deliver addresses, and 
endeavor to awaken an'interest in behalf of frte common schools. I Institution existing in the Province 



EXAMINATION OF THE CANADA NORMAL SCHOOL 

We find the subjoined account of the first public 
examination of the pupils of the Colonial Normal, 
School, located at Toronto, in the ChrittUmG*mrdi*»> 
The School has been in operation but one term, yet il 
has been so well managed and its success: so satisfac- 
tory, as to give entire confidence in the system ef 
Normal Schools : - < 

On Thursday last, according to previous notiee, the 
First Public Examination of the Student* attending the ' 
Normal School took place in the building appropria- 
ted to the use of the School. '.*•;- 

A goodly number ot visitors were present, the most * 
distinguished of whom appeared upon the platform'. • 
We observed, in addition to the Chief Superintendent 
of Schools and the Professors, Bishop Strachan, Br., 
Burns,, the Rev. Messrs. Barclay, Jennings, Grasse*,*' 
Evans, Wood,*8oatidmg', Carroll and Riptoy ; thelttmU 
>R. Baldwin, Hon; J. Elrhsley, Dr. O'Brien, K. SeoMtf* 
F. Neale and J. S. Howard Esqrs.; also the City atttfl 
District Superintendents, &c &c. ■ »v 

* * * * * * /I 

The examination continued for five hours; and but 
one opinion has been expressed, so far as we have 
heard, in relation to it. It woidd be difficult,indeed, 
to award either to Professors or Pupils a greater de- 
gree of praise than that which the Examination prov- 
ed they merited. 

The method adopted by Mr, Robertson and Mr. \ 
Hind of imparting instruction is of the most approved 
kind, and is best calculated to make the scholar read- t 
ily aquainted with the subjects studied. These gentle- : 
men, while examining the Students, gave evidence olW 
their abilily to discharge their important duties, evin- - 
cing not only that they possessed the necessary know- . 
ledge — but what is sometimes much more rare— a 
facility for readily imparting that knowledge to others. 

We rejoice to think that a new order of Teachers 
is thus being trained up to fill our schools with cre- 
dit: and we could not but look forward to the time— ' 
and that not a distant one — when every School-house- 
in the land will be supplied with a suitable Teacher, 
and those who have usurped the office of Teacher, and 
who have done almost as much injury is benefit, shall 
be forced to retire from a profession for which they 
were never designed by Nature nor qualified by edu- 
cation. 

• Already* a*eth« advantages of the system *f Educa- 
tion introduced by the Chief Superintendent develop- 
ing themselves in such a manner as to afford the high- 
est gratification to the friends of Education in the 
country. And if but a short time be granted for the 
perfection of the system, we shall soon witness results 
in Canada such as will satisfy the most doubtful, si- 
lence the most virulent, and challenge the respect and 
admiration of all. 

Subsequent to the Examination, an Address was 
presented by the Students to the Head-Master and the 
Frofessor ot Chemistry, in which Dr. Ryerson and the 
Board were spoken of in terms that could not but be 
gratifying to these gendemen. The Head-Master re- 
plied ex-temporaneously, in behalf of himself and Mr. 
Hind; and the Chief Superintendent addressed the 
Students in eloquent and appropriate terms. 

The Examination closed, leaving an impression on 
the minds of all — at least, upon our minds— that, for 
real utility to the country, the Normal School is hardly 
equalled, unquestionably not excelled, by any secular 
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STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secretary's Office, ) 

Department of Com. Schools. \ 

Albany, June 8, 1848. 
State Certificates, granted by the late Superinten- 
dent to the individuals hereafter named, remain in 
tius office. They will be forwarded by mail upon 
due application/ stating the Post office, address. 

Robert Graham, William Belden, Jr. 

Simeon Wright, William Kennedy, 
Epaphroditus Randall, James C. Corastock, 

Nelson Boucher, Charles S. Pell, . 



Alexander McWhorter, 
Peter B. Curry, 
Curtis £ Meserve, 
Jttdson Matrison, 
Alansbn A. Donham, 
Wtiliam Beadle, 
John A* Place, 
Cieorge McLean, 
Henry W. Spawn, 
George Mace, 
James E. Dexter, 
Daniel Hall, 
Lorenzo J. Ellworth, 
.Richard Taylor, 
Alonzo H. Throop, 
Rufus L. Dann, 
E. H. Shelby, 
Henry G. Miller, 
Ebenezet Ames, 
Alfred Redfield, 
William C. Kibbe, 
Thomas Foulke, 
Samuel S. St. John, 
William Mullany, 



John Walsh, 
David More, 
Daniel Holbrook, 
Artemas W. Fisher,. 
Emily Smeod,- 
Elizabeth Robertson, 
Jenneth Louise, 
Haxmah Gardner, 
Jerusha Waterbury, 
Keziah Prescott, 
Delia Gardner, 
Hester A. Rogers, 
Martha Ames, 
Judith Peixotto, 
Harriett N. Goldey, 
Margaret T. Hanratty, 
Martha Macy, 
Catharine R. Duling, 
Clymma LrHybrid^e, 
Frances Dean, 
Hornet M. Snyder, ' 
Mary Ann Gillette, 
Frances J. Jackson, 



State Certificates have been granted by the pre- 
sent Superintendent since he came into office, to the 
following persons: 

Ansel Patridge, . . . . .Essex County. 

Russell H. Alcott, Chenango Co. 

William T. Tifft, Oswego Co. 

Dalson W. Blanchard Onondaga Co. . 

Mary J. Ingersoll, . . . . .Oswego Co. 

Eugene Weiler, Ontario Co. 

Jfred&iick A. KineKj ... . . . ii. ■* * J .Orange* Co. >,; . 

Richard W. Howland, Jefferson Co. 

Charles* Hurlbert, .-.«.*;•• Albany Co. 

Christopher J. Lansing, v. Schenectady Co. 

Alexander L. Haskin, • . . Washington Co. 

James N. Chappell,, Otsego Co, 

Jalia Clark , ?• " 

Martha S. Clapp. i >..• Onondaga Co. 

Willard P. Straight, Ontario Co. 

Joseph H. Cumens, . ., « Wyoming Co. 

Luther Lighthajl,. . ( '*' 

Adelia .Toners, " 

Bela W. Jenks, .Essex Co. 

Willard Devoll, ... ; Richmond Co. 

George N. Powell, Ontario Co. 

Justus W. French, ...,.<, Wayne Co. 

William M. Crosby, " 

Sarah D. Hance, '. " 

Clarissa Northrup, u 

Jacob C. Ashley, 1* Columbia Co. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

1$upt. Com. Schools. 



CIRCULAR TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. J 

STATE OF~NEW YORK. 

Secretary's Office, J 

Department of Com. Schools. ) 

Albany, June 14, 1848. 

i have this day transmitted by Livingston & Wells r 
Express, Blank Reports relative to the condition of 
Schools, and Blank Reports relative to the condition 
of School Houses, to the several County Clerks in 
the State. 

The several Town Superintendents are required to 
call immediately upon the County Clerks, obtain the 
said blanks, and make their reports to the County 
Clerks, on. or before, the first day of August next. 

CHRISTOPHER? MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 



Mathematics*—" If a man's wit be wandering, let 
study the mathematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit be . 
called away never so little, he must begin again ; if his wit 
be not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study ' 
tile schoolmen, for they are ' Cymim Sectores.' "-rBacon* 
Essays on Studies. 

This is doubtless very good advice, but what does 
Bacon mean when he calls the schoolmen Cymini 
Sectores? 

Cymirwm or cuminum is the Latin name of cumin, 
the seeds of which the ancients used as a condiment 
They placed the seed on the table in a small vessel, 
like salt, and as the penurious were sparing of its 
use in this way, the name was given to them ot 
" Cymini Sectores." that is, splitters of a cumin seed. 
Now this name, which the ancients applied to the 
penurious, Bacon, with a slight degree of poetic* 
license, applies to the schoolmen, to describe them 
as men who were quick i» noticing, and exact in 
marking the lightest distinctions. 

DUTY TO ELEVATE THE COMMON SCHOOL 

As we value our civil and religions, our social and 
political blessings, let us do every thing in our pow- 
er, to raise the standard of our Common Public Schools. - 
Surely the opinion and example of Daniel Webster, 
on this subject, is worthy to be regarded and followed 
byall. " If" satd he, " I had as many sons as old 
Priam, I would send them all to the Public Schools \ 
and it is a reproach that the Public Schools .are not 
superior to the private." 

; Education Promoxckcof CivjlLibeiity. — To habhw 
uate our children from early life to rules of order, 
and to teach them justice, benevolence, sobriety, 
industry, truth and the fear of God, is no less necessa- 
ry to perpetuate out liberties than to secure their per- 
sonal enjoyment and respectability. This, indeed, < v 
goes into the correct idea of civilization, in distinction 
to barbarism. Whatever, in the education and train- 
ing of your children, goes to restrain and subdue bad - 
passions, is so-much gained on- the score of civil liber- . 
ty and social order. 

Civility pleases all, prejudices none, adorns wit, 
renders humor agreeable, augments friendship, re* 
doubles love, and complying with justice and gener- 
osity, becomes the sacred charm of the society of 
mankind ! " If a civil word or two wiH render a man ' 
happy." and a French King, " he must be a wretch 
indeed who will not give it to him. Such a disposi- 
is like lighting another man's candle by one's own, •♦ 
which loses none of its- brilliancy by what the other v 
gains." If all mankind possessed this feeling, how 
much happier would the world be than it now is* 
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Teachers' Institutes, or Temporary Normal Schools ; their 
Origin and Progress, by Samuel N. Sweet Including a 
synopsis of their proceedings and practical hints to 
Teachers, by Stephen R. Sweet, 

The scope of this work is announced in the title page. Its 
authors have been identified with the history of Teachers' 
Institutes since they were established, and have had large 
experience in managing them. The amount and character 
of the testimony in fevor of this educational expedient pre- 
sented in this small volume, it is hoped, will, in conjunction 
with the patronage of the State, give a new impulse to these 
organizations, and thus speedily bring the benefits of im- 
provements 'm the Teachers' profession to the youth of our 
country. ♦ 

Ja addition to many valuable suggestions for managing an 
Institute, the work contains a condensed yet clear report of 
the proceedings of these associations in our own and other 
States, from which those unacquainted witl'i their character, 
may form some conception of their real value to the cause 
and of popular education. * 

Embodied in the work is a valuable communication from 
Mrs. Em-ma Willarp, widely known and respected as one 
of the most accomplished Teachers in this country, develop- 
ing a plan for Permanent Normal Teachers' Institutes. "We 
extract the following to illustrate the system recommended : 

T^he institute should hold two sessions a year, of four 
weeks each; the first in April, and the second in October, 
-^the Common Schools being suspended during these 
months. Whatever individual entered t/te Institute, should 
#*mr for a course of study, which should extend through 
tour of these terms. Our rules and course of study should 
be circulated m print, and be conformed to by all who should 
enter. There would of course be four classes. We will 
suppose the first class to be composed of persons mostly 
between sixteen and twenty, who are either candidates for 
leaching, or who have' already begun, with the conscious- 
ness that they are not well qualified. "We would through 
some printed vehicle, let them know before hand what pre- 
paration they must make for admission into the first class, 
(Or they might; if they were prepared, enter the advanced 
class,) and what exercises they were to pursue during the 
four weeks. Thus they would know what they were to 
■study at home— as we intended to make the term of four 
weeks a time when they should recite what.thgy had pre- 
viously studied. Then," as this fourth class were, in their 
next term, to become the third, taking a more advanced 
cdurse, we should give them their studies, and endeavor so 
to open their minds to the subjects designated, that they 
could profitably study them during the long recess of five 
months, whether or not they should immediately begin 
teaching. And thus we would proceed witf\ an, advancing, 
course dating four terms. Exactly how much and what 
eduld and should be taught during each of these terms, it 
would not now be worth while to attempt laying down. In 
any case, it must take time and trial to perfect the plan. 
But' it is evident that with our classes, composed of those 
whd have the will and the ability to learn, (and it should be 
our endeavor to make such tests as should keep out others) 
and with a system whereby each one should know what 
preparation for each session he or she is to make, that no 
inconsiderable solid acquirement may be secured in that 

lime. 

Although such an Institute could not give the education 
of a first rate male or female Seminary, yet to those young 
persons of talent, who desire education, and have not 
means of support at such Seminaries, our proposed Insti- 
tute ofiers precious advantages; and these we design to 
give them in such times, and on such terms, that they may 
earn in teaching enough to pay their way besides supporting 
themselves. To accomplish this our pupils must be" in good 
demand as Teachers, we must, therefore, keep out from 
<Mir Institute the dull and the unworthy. Our sieve should 
let the small and light fall through, and retain none but the 
sound in mind, in manners, and in jnorals ; such, in short, 
as would make good Teachers. These will also make 
good and agreeable scholars. We should by such means, 



on the one hand, get scholars ; on the other, be sure" o*~ 
application* from the surrounding districts for Teacher* 
where we might distribute our pupils according to thefcr 
several abilities. The first teaching done by pur institute 
would of course be to put our pupils in a state to teach 
young children well — to make them understand the best 
methods connected with ' the rule, that they are tlie heat 
Teachers, who make tJie best use of their time $ that oftJieir pupils. 

From what has already been presented, we do not deem 
it necessary to urge Teachers and others engaged in ad- 
vancing the cause of education, to obtain this work. Orders 
sent to Stoddard & Babcock, of this city, will be promptly 
answered. Price twenty-five cents for a single copy, or five 
copies for one dollar. 



Biographical School Series, comprised of the life of Wash- 
ington, Franklin* La Fayette, Marion, Jackson, Napoledn 
and Taylor — in all 7 volumes, neatly printed aid uniform 
in style! Published by Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. 

We have read three of these volumes with considerable 
eare;. and .find, then* instruetrve and interesting.' ' *t1niey 
sUould be read by every American boy, who would tho- 
roughly understand the history of his country and emulate 
the example of her great men* .* 

There are no works more interesting or profitable for 
youth than the well written Biography of eminent men, 
whose public services have interwoven their names with 
the history of their country. This is necessary to a 
complete knowledge of history, and inspires the youthful 
mind with high purposes. On thjs account we have often 
regretted the paucity of biographical works in our school 
libraries. Our country is open to the empire of mind and 
personal excellence, and hence the propriety and import 
tance of stimulating the rising generation to aspire after, 
eminence in usefulness by placing before them, as an exam* 
pie the career of our most distinguished men. There is a 
moral in the life and death of every man. that, will be ielt»* 
either in stimulating and encouraging the young to noble 
exertion, or in admonishing them of the evils of ignorance 
and selfishiness, when fairly placed before them. 

These books, though anonymous, are well written, except 
occasionally an error of expression- For example, we find 
in the life of Franklin on page £8 the following instance of 
carelessness : " Nor had he the advantages in early youth 
of which nearly every one who takes up this is in the posses- 
sion, or has enjoyed." Again on page 145, the author k* 
speaking of the act repealing .the duties imposed on all arti- 
cles imported into the colonies, except tea, says ** it increase* 
instead ot diminisJied the -excitement" Such instances of 
tautology are occasionally found, and in our opinion some- 
what mar the excellence of tljese books; yet the design is 
so well conceived and such points ia the career of these em- 
inent public men as are calculated to inspire elevated views 
of character so well presented, that we can readily pass over 
these small objections and most, cordially recommend tie 
entire series to the favorable notice of all charged with thfe 
duty of selecting books for school libraries. 



Life and Opinions of Julius Melbourne; with sketches of 
the lives and characters of Thomas Jeflerson, John Qnincy . 
Adams, John Randolph, and several other eminent Ameri- 
can Statesmen. Edited by a late Member of Congress 
Syracuse : Published by Hall & Dickson. 1847. 
This work, partly fictitious, was written by Hon. J. J) 
Hammond, and contains much that is calculated to iuspire/ 
love lor freedom. Some of the narrations do not appear to 
be creditable, yet they impart a moral well worthy, the atten- 
tion of readers. The book is neatly executed, and bound in . 
a. style suitable for school libraries. 
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Caba&'s commentaries on the Gallic War, with English notes, 
critical and explanatory, a Lexicon, &c. Bv Rev. J. A. 
- Spekcer, A. M., Editor of Arnold's Series of Latin Books, 
> &c. New York : D. Appleton & Co j also 

Tbb Gehmasia and Agmcola of Tacitus, with notes for 
colleges, by Rev. W. S. Tvleb, Professor of the Greek 
and Latin Languages, in Amherst College. New Edition. 
* by the same Publishers, 

"We are pleased to welcome this accession to the list of 
books for the use of latin scholars. There is no purer prose 
tatin than the commentaries of Caesar. No one should 
omit them in his course of Latiii studies. 

In this volume we have, as far as our hasty examination 
will enable us to judge, an unusually correct text, accompa- 
oied with useful explanatory notes, being neither so nu 
aierous as to overload the pupil with unnecessary help, nor 
so few as to be of but little assistance. 

The same maybe said of the labors of Professor Tyles's 
wrork. We have never met with an edition cf Tacitus, 
mb correct and so well punctuated as the one before us, and 
therefore congratulate .tho$etoihng0>ver the pages of this 
difficult author. . . - i 

These books, for copies of which we are indebted to 
Messrs. Stoddard & Babcock, are presented in fine style and 
form a part 01 the admirable series published by the Apple- 
tons. 



Gkammatic Guide j or Common School Grammar. By D. 
Cavernb Alleu. Syracuse : Wynkoop & Brother, No. 5, 
Salina street. 

We have spent considerable time in the examination of 
. this small, but comprehensive work. It is felicitous in ar- 
rangement, and free from the unnecessary trash which so 
generally detracts from works on English Grammar. The 
principles of language are clearly & concisely stated, without 
•ny attempt to make such explanations as appropriately be- 
long to the living Teacher, especially since Teachers' Insti- 
tutes and other means of professional training are so abund. 
ant, as to create the belief that the great body of tho*e en- 
gaged in the work of instruction are fully competent to teach 
-grammar thoroughly, and with more interest, than can be im- 
parted 1 to a text book. We commend this book to the atten- 
tioh of Teachers. It is neatly printed and handsomely bound. 

Truth a-\d Trust. — Boston. — Gould, Kendall and Lincoln* 
This- elegantly little volume, is of great value in forming 
Ifce taste aud habits of the young. It is intensely interesting 
and presents a moral in the well written tales of which it is 
composed, that cannot fail to impress the hearts of children 
yfith a Jove /or truth and honesty. Parents will find it cf 
essential service to read such works to their children, with 
such explanations as may be necessary and useful. Such 
a practice would form habits cf attention, and prepare their 
young minds for the pleasures of sound and useful reading 
ia after life. At no time of life is it so important that the seeds 
of truth be sown, as in early childhood. Whatever germi. 
nates at this period, is of the utmost importance in the for- 
mation of character, and almost certainly gives birth to 
high attainments or intellectual indifference. Ii any parents 
doubt the utility of such little works, let them occasionally 
read one to their children, as soon as they are able to com- 
prehend the meaning, and the eye gleaming with delrght 
will give ample demonstration of its importance 

First Lessons or Natural Philosophy, designed to teach 
the elements of the Science, By Richard G. Pakker, A. 
M. New York : A. S. Barnes Co. 

This little book is designed for the use of children, and 

appears well adapted to introduce the unfolding mind to the 

stujly o those laws which govern the material world. 
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A Universal Pronouncing* Gazetteer : containing Topo 
graphical. Statistical, and other important information, oft 
all the more important places ia the known world, from 
the most receut and authentic sources : by Thomas Bald- 
win, assisted by several other gentlemen. Seventh edition, 
with an appendix containing more than a thousand addi 
tional names, accompanied by a map exhibiting the canal* 
and railroads of the United States. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say fc Blakiston, 1S1& 

This valuable book wipphes an important desideratum 
both in the literature and educational appliances of the 
country. The ipcorrevt and varied methods of pro*mnc_ 
ing geographical name* is owing to the absolute want of a 
standard of pronunciation sufficiently accurate to entitle it 
to the entire confidence of the public. rather than to car* 
lessness in teaching. This work, if generally introduce* 
into our public and private libraries, and fcithfulry consulted, 
would do much to improve the pronunciation of the name* 
of foreign places and countries. The recent eveut* i» 
Mexico and the revolutions of the old world, are bringing 
such a large number of foreign names into common use a* 
to make this book an .important vade. viecum for all who 
wopld pronounce them without embarrassment. 

In the education of youth it is of still greater importantee- 
Every school should be taught correctly in all branches ot 
knowledge, yet in the pronunciation of geograplucai names. 
there is such a discrepancy, even among liberally educated 
and good teachers, as to prevent an approximation to cor- 
rectness. Erroneous habits are thus formed, which years ot 
care can hardly eradicate. To correct this toalty proniin. 
ciation, we recommend the above named volwme, XbefuV- 
ness and accuracy of which must make it the standard in this 
department oi* literature wherever the English language ii* 
spokeu. it should.be fouud upon every Teachers desk, aiu4 
in every school library. 

Pkisciw.es of Zoology: touching the struetiwe, develop- 
ment, distribution, and natural arrange men I of the race* 
of Animals, living and extiuct. with numerous illustration*, 
for the use of Schools aud Colleges : by Lorn* Agassis? 
and Augustas A. Gould. Boston: Gould. Kendall £ Lin- 
colu, lb4». 

This book furnishes an epitome of the leading principles-of 
Zoology, or the science ofanimallife. It is philosophic in ar- 
rangement, concise and perspicuous in explanation^, and 
carries us on step by step from the simplest truths to tye full 
comprehension of the whole plan of existence. 

This interesting summary of the great results airived at 
by the patient and laborious investigations of all ages and 
countries, richly improved by more recent researches, will 
awaken a 'taste for the »iudy of Natural History, aud sriW jt 
an importance somewhat commensurate with the 'ample 'fiefel 
nature has spread before us. and the elevated conceptions it 
must awaken of the plan of creation and its £reat Author. 

On almost every subject we have scores of new- book* 
without new principles, but not so with the work before r« * 
indeed several of tne highly interesting topics presented and 
illustrated have no treatise in the English language. It con 
tains a large amount of valuable information, and will It- 
studied with proiit and interest by those who have made re- 
spectable attainments i a Natural History, as well as bv t host- 
just commencing this science. 

This volume, a iinely executed duodecimo of over 200 
pages, should rind a place in everv library. As a text boor ■ 
for schools and colleges it is far superior to any work before 
1 the public. 

Sold by Stoddard and Babcock, Syracuse. 

A Treatise on Book-Keeping : By Clement A. Wilson Pub 
lie Accountant. Philadelphia : Lindsay & Blakiston' 
We observe nothing new in this work to distinguish it 
from other good text books on this important braaeh of edu- 
cation. Any school into which k is introduced and weil 
taught will be benefitted by it, j| 
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Book Binding. 

A. G. M'GLASHAN & Co., 

RESPECTFULLY announce to their friends patrons and the 
psfblic generally, that they have removed their Hook 
Bindery into the Grahokr Block. They have greatly enlarged 
and imppeved their establishment, and are now prepared to exe- 
cute Beoic Bimhno m all its varied branches, induing 

Turkey Morocco, superior Oiit edge, 
Cloth Work, etc., etc. 

Alec, «bfj*taM1y on hand at their room* No. 1°, 21 and 23, 
ttrampr Block, BLANKS, BOOKS OP EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Orders faithfully exe.cuU d on short notice, and all work warranted 
•o lie durable. 

N. B. Particular attention paid to the re-binding or private and 
public Libraries. Muskv&c, with neat net » and de» patch. 
, Syracuse, July ], J 848. 
;■ • ■ so— ■ ■■- - ■■ = a=g 

THE 

MORAL PROBE. 

.PUBLISHED *? XHG AUTHOR. 48 HI8 <XSL£ MJKANS QF 

SUPPORT, AND OP PAYING HIS CRtiDnORgl ' " ''. ; 

THIS » oh* of the best books evefr published, beThg'Weir 
calculated to correct the evils of society, and to promote 
the l>est interests of the human family. 

Purchasers will not only exercise their benevolence, but 
will find a rich remuneration in the acquisition of this valua- 
ble work,, vrhipb should be in the hands of every reader. 

JOHN CHAMBERS, 

[•Pastor of the Independent Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

It gives me pleasure to join with the Rev. Mr. Chambers 
in commending both Mr. Judson and his excellent work. 

J. P. DURBIN, 
Pastor of the M. E. Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

» , 

Extracts from Recommendations of The Moral Probe. 

Albany, May 1*5. 1848. 

I have examined a work entitled "The Moral Probe," 

• by L. Carroll Judson, with great pleasure and profit. It 
evinces a thoroughly discriminating mind, and a deep insight 

" into the principles and workings of human nature. It is full 
of moral and religious truth, brought out with great perspi- 
cuity, precision, and independence; and yet in a manner 
"wholly unexceptionable and inoffensive. It is pervaded by 
£reat condensation of thought and transparency of style, and 
is fitted to be an admirable auxiliary to parents? and teachers, 
in the responsible office of forming the youthful character. 
It would be good service- done if it should be adopted as a 
school book all over the country. 

W. B. SPRAGUE, D. D., 
Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church. 

It ha« been with much pleasure I have examined " The 
Moral Probe." It preseuts one of the most successful efc 
ihrts I have seen, of avoiding sectarianism without rejecting 
religion. ' E. M. P. WELLS, 

Rector of St « * ft frsn' tf M<**b* J t 

Were the benign principles inculcated by the Moral Probe 
universally practised, jails and penitentiaries would be blot . 
ted from the list of institutions. 

J. G. GILLESPIE, Schenectady, N. Y. 

State of New York, Secretary's Office, i 

Department of Common Schools, > 

Albany, June 29, 1848. ) 

I hare been able to give " Tke Moral Probe" some ex- 
amination, and have been highly interested in the perusal of 
the articles, and do not hesitate to express a firm conviction 

• of the great usefulness of the work to the rising generation, 
and tee no objection to its introduction into the School Dis 
trict Libraries of the State. N. S. BENTON, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 

State of New York, Secretary's Office, 1 

Departmekt of Common Schools. > 

Albany, June 14, 1817. ) 

The Moral Probe, by L. Carroll Judson, is a series of 
short essays on a great variety of topics, common and trite 
in themselves, but to which the ingenious author, by his spirit 
and originality, has imparled the interest of novelty. 

The style is terse and vigorous ; the flow of thought, full 
and rapid. In the discussion of morals and manners, reli- 



gion and politics, he expresses his views with freedom and 
boldness, and yet in a temper which cannot justly provoke 
the resentment of any sect or party. It is a good book to be 
placed in the District School Library, and many oi the ea 
says would make excellent reading lessons. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Sup't of Common School*, 

I have examined " The Moral Probr," by L. Carroll Jid>on. 
E*q. It contain* a. series of short, pungent essays, on x variety of 
topics, designed to expose the false notions and fashionable enow 
of the times. 

The style is admirably calculated to arrest the atteirtio-n of ft* 
reader, and produce that thought and reflection which cannot jfifil 
to advance truth, and promote rational and sound .public '.a$jfti- 
ment. J- MlLLEIt, 

Sec'y. of Commonwealth of Pa., > 
ftap't. of Common: Schoefe. ) 

I have examined the * The Moral Probr.*' It contains, well 
written specimens of original composition, calculated. to please, 
improve, and Interest youth or age. 1 cheerfully recommend it as 
a book rally equal, if not superior to any found moor. School *>f> 
brartes. W. II. DlMMJCK, 

Chairman of Com on Educaih it — Senate «f P*» 

I have perused "T»k Mob ad Probe* ''And ^consider itm-i rar^tfe- 
teresting and in#trweti^ , work > »eaJ««i«ed fb do^fttiteh*t**K-'«H?*» 
pate in «eutiaicift, spirit stirring in style, and m ipoinU&i* it* 
moral tendency, that I shall dp goed«ftrviee to way .eider/ jMssJfc, 
by making thorn acquainted with its contents, and shall iiMroioce, 
it into my school* as a reading exercise for tny first class. 

amos baker; " 

l*riD. of Chapman Hall School, Boston? 
, I cheerfully concur iu the above statement of Mr. Ifehar, 

CHARLES WAKRKN, 
. Teacher of Languages, Chap. Hall School. 

The Moral Probe.— This is a work of great truth and merit, 
just published by the author, L. Carrol Judson, It contains over 
one hundred essays on an many different subjects, which , lpT point, 
wit and sarcasm, we have never seen equalled. We hope tiki* 
work will have a great sale among the working elapses, who wifrte 
much benefitted by its many home truths.- -Mechanic? jfdvoc*u r 
Albany. 

Tiik Moral Probe — Contains 102 essays on tbe'Natuf* of Men 
and Pilings, by L. C. Judson, Esq. Various fashionable and nba- 
oranle vices are probed to the quick in this wo'flc. We coiAmetod 
it as a useful, pointed, moral book The author lost his all in the 
gieatftreat Pittsburgh, and deserves patronage.! — Baptist kea&i, 
Philadelphia. \ ' ' 

The Moral Probe contains 330 pages**'] 08 Anginal - tstia)*, 
with an appendix, containing the Declaration' of indapeiKUtKe, 
Constitution of the Unitwd States, Washington's Farewell AUuSm r 
a short notice of the Life of Washington, tire 6ft /-si a sfgtsjsst ant 
the Life of Patrick Henry. ' '\ 

The price in plhiu binding te $t,*.'5. hut when the teachers of 
several districts in a town will join, and send f*q five rrnrnrc copies 
they will be put at 91 per copy, and sent at the risk of the atrtao/- 
Orders, postpaid, addressed to me New York' city. <wlJl he-proaipi- 
ly attended to,— the money to be forwarded on the receipt oMbe 
hooks. ls.&.JUi)A*M, .i 

Anthor and Publisher. 

New York, June fl2nd, 1848 
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PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, 

rlnOUVHI^G i he Structure. Development. f>iWfbuti6ii,*«d>*» 
X t-ral Arrangement uf the ltACE£<lp AMMALti, living Mid 
extinct; with numerous illustrations. For the ute of srchooliraRSi 
Colleges. Part T, Comparative Physiology, i:y Loji* A gated*, 
and Agustus A. Gould. .-..:.,- 

EXT It AGT FROM THE PREFACE, , .. 

"The design of this work is to furnish an epitome of the lej^* 
ing principles of the science of Zoology, as deduced from, the'pw 
sent state of knowledge, so illustrated as to be intelligible to the 
begining student No similar treatise now axis. s in this oVUbAt» 
dnd indeed, some of the topics have not been touched* upon-ftA tot 
language, unless in a strictly technical form, and in scattered at 
tides." ..--•: 

" Deing designed for American students, the illustrations Jjsjae 
been drawn, as far as possible, from American otjects * * * * fop- 
Ular names have been employed as far as possiUh;, uni ttftfeeaci* 
enlific iiiimos an English termination has generally been given. The 
first part is devoted to Comparative Physiology, as the bn«i« of 
Classification ; the second, to Systematic Zoology, in which the 
principles of Classification wilt be applied, and the principal groups 
of Animals briefly characterised." 

Ju*t published by GOULD, KENDALL, feLL\COLN,|BOST«*. 

July. ' ' - 3u 
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STEREOTYPING, 

JOINTING MATERIALS & BOOK PRINTING. 

BARNS, SMITH & COOPER, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., 

WOULD respectfully call the attention of Printers and Pub 
Ushers to their ' Establishment, for STEREOTYPING, 

% Printing materials & book printing 

They have prepared themselves wild all the necessary ma 
' **iinery and material,— supplied themselves* with large fonts ol 

jnew and beautiful Type, expressly for the business, — and will 
^ Execute ord?rs of any *ize, for St-reotyping Books, Pamphlets, 

Circulars* Cuts, &c. with accuracy and in a style equal to any 

i&feablisbineut in the country. 

PRINTING MATERIALS. 

B. H. ir C. have a-ko* completed their arrangement to keep on 

■hand, a constant supply of Printing Materials of .every description. 

, «*Mbracing N EVVS, B< »OK and Plain and Fancy JOit («s«tal)TYPE, 

^tYoui Pearl to four It n« Pica; WOOD TYPE; BRASS RULES of 

All kinds; LEADS. COMPOSING STICKS, Furniture. Quoins, 

HOE'S IMPROVED PRESSES,— in short, every article necessary 

Ma complete Printing Office — all of which they will furnish to 

- tJtafnters.'er others, as low a»s can be bought in New York. The 

*illdtr<tanse t>f-*Jae craft IrtespectfUKv ffclicft**.--^ » : - > - 

«** CARIIS, »f «v<Ty 'variety of ft»ality, color and .eke, supplied at 

.-4km lowest New York wholesale prices. •.» . ' 

•**'*■ 'IH:OK FUlNf IN«, 

Executed in the neatest style, and at short notice, on Adam's 
superior Presses. 

Syracuse. April 1, 1848. 
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TEACHERS INSTITUTES. 

WORK on TEACHER'S INSTITUTES including their 

_^_ origin and progress, modes of conducting Ihem, instructions 

.JlWitbe Slate Superintendent, and practical hints to Teachers, by 

; ,Vte of the Authors, S. R. Sweet, is now offered for sale on the 

.NHioet reasonable terms. 

Published by STODDARD & BABCOCK, Syracuse, H. II. 

' HAVVLEY & Co.,Utica, D. M. DEWEY, Rochester, E. H. PEASE 

. £Co. Alsa>y. A twenty-five cent piece may be enclosed in a half 

,-ftfeeetof paper, and addressed poet paid to S. R. SWEET, Sara- 

/toqa. Spinos, when the VVork will be sunt by Mail, or 5 copies for 

j. June 1, 1848. 

'* " BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

TIB followiag B»»oks which are adapted for School Libraries, 
can be obtained of Booksellers generally throughout the 

>&*te«' 

v-. . Th» Thiorx jas» Practice or Teaching by D. P. PAGE, late 
Principal of the New York State Normal School, price One Dollar. 
■ . Fremont's History of Orkoon. This is an exceedingly inter 
*4«ting work* and is got .up in neat attractive style, price One 

•.. JpLina Mkldourn, containing sketcbesof the Lives of John 

%xiocy Adams. James Madison, John Randolph, and others. 

This Book contains a vast amount of useful information price 75c. 

"Ham*o*d« Political History or New York. Third Volume. 

This volume contains the Life of trie Hon. Silas Wright, and is 

embellished with handsome Steel Engravings of Governors Bouck, 

Wright and *fe un * - W**L'&9 ***?** * A ~. , * **_ . . „ „ 
The NoattAi.\:HARTOF EIemehtary 1 ^dcwW, Vy Om late D-P. 

P AGE 

This chart is a splendid ornament for the School Rpom, is about 
fee wzeof Mitchells Map of the United States, and it is so useful 
that no good School should be without it. 
twenty-five ceals. 
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Adams's Scries of School Books. 

•The Publishers have in preparation, and will publish, early in 
l &e season, the following serief* of Arithmetical Works, viz: 

i ^Primary Arithmetic, or MetUal Operations in Numbers; 

^mSina ~ introduction to Adams' New Arithmetic, revised edition 

U— Adams's New Arithmetic, Revised Edition; being a 

reriipn of Adams's New Arithmetic, first published in 18*7. 

iS^-Key to the Revised Edition of Adums's New Aruh 

r ^?—Me,tWr.ition, Mechanical Powers, and Machinery. 

TOewinciples of mensuration analytically explained, and pmcti- 
•rfetlly applied to xw^measurement of lines, superfices, and soluls , 
S 3o « philosophical e*planation of the simple medianicul powers; 

,aod their application to mcikhiery . Designed to follow Adams's 

-^Now. Arithmetic. ' , ... 

V —Boot keeping. This work contains a lucid explanation 
vxrf. lite science of accounts, a new concise and common sense 
method of Book kbepwg by ««aue Ehtry, and various forms. 



receipts, orders, notes, bonds, mortgages, an:! other instiument* 
necessary for the transaction of bunine**. Accompanied with 
Blank Books, for the Use of I< arners. 

COLLINS fc BROTHER, New You. 

PHILLIPS st SAMPSON, Boston. 

J. W. PRENTISS It CO., Keerb, N. H. 
For Sale also by HALL * DICKSON, Firacvse. 3m. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

Adams's New Arithmetic, 

REVISED EDITION. 

THE PUBLISHERS give notice that this valuafete SeftoolBook 
is now in the market. The work has undergone a thorough 
revision. It contains the charncteiit-tict of the foiaaer edition, in 
a greatly impioved form with such corrections and addition m 
the wants of the times demand. 

Adamt's New Arithmetic is almost the only work en Arithmetic 
used in extensive sections of New England. It 1m bees adapted 
to the currency of, and republished Iri Ganada. It has also been 
instated and te -published in Greece. It is used in every part of 
the United States; and in the State of New Yotk. is the Teat 
Book in ninety-three of the one hundred and fifty five Academies 
which reported to the Uegentsof the University in 1847. Not- 
withstanding the multiptfcaiion of Arithmetics, made up, many 
of them, of ih+! material of Ad." ins' J^ew Arithmetic, the work 
has s»eadi!y increased in the public favor and deu.iand 

Teachers, Superintendents and Committees are respectfully 
inviled to examine the revised edition, every facility for which w4 
l.e furnished by the Publishers. 

HALL & DICKSON 

Announce as in Press for the Fall Trade, 

THE Y<)UN<J DECLAIMER, a Book ol Prose and Dialogues* 
Tor the use of Schools, by Charles Nortkend, Principal o 
the Epes Grammar School, Salem, .Massachusetts. 
The Book of Dialogues, byCnARXxs Northekd. 
03 3 Orders respectfully solicited. 

- - - i- i -- — ■ ■ ■ i w-p — — n ■ ■ ^tm^tm ■ ■ 

SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

CLARK'S NEW GRAMMAR. 

A Practical Orumm«r, in which Words, Pheases and Sen- 
tences are classified uccording to (Jtejr offices end tJieir rela- 
tions to each otlwr, illustrated . by a complete system of Dia- 
grams; by S. W. Clark, A. M. 
" This is a new work which strikes us very favorably. Its 

deviations from older books of the kindaregenerallyjudicio.ua 

and often important" — N. Y. Tribune. 
" We are convinced it has points of very decided supen 

ority over any of the elementary works in common use.? — N, 

Y. Courier and Enquirer. . * 

"Mr. Clark's Grammar is a work of merit and originality * 
— Geneva Courier. 

" Clark's Grammar I have never seen equalled tor practica- 
bility, which is of the utmost importance in all School Books." 

S. B. CLARK, 

January, 1848. Principal Scarboro Academy, Me. 

'The brevity, perspicuity and comprehensiveness of the 
work are certainly rare merits and alone would commend it 
to the favorable consideration of Teachers and Learners."— 
On*Mrirt M»e*c*n#0r v *. w.->. . 

•' This Grammar is just such a Book as I wanted, and I 
shall make it the text book in my school." 

WILLIAM BRICKLEY, . 

Feb. 1848. < . • Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 

44 1 believe it only requires a careful examination by Teach 
ers, and those who have the supervision of our educational 
interest, to secure for this work a speedy introduction into 
all our schools." N. BRITTAN, 

Feb. 1 848. Princi |>al of Lyon s Union Schoos. 

"I do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any work 
with which I am acquainted. I shall introduce it into the 
the Mount Morris Union- School at the ifrst opportunity." 

4t2 H. G. WINSLOW, Principal. 



HALL & DICKSON, 

BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE . 

HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 

THE THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 

BY DAVID P. PAGE, 
of the New York St; te Normal Schoo ) 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 

THE ENTIRE WOKK UNABRIDGED. 

N ONE, VOLUME crown Quarto. Containing all tlie mat- 
tor of Dr. Webster's original work, his improvements up 
to the time of his death, and now thorougly revised and great- 
ly improved by 

PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, 

OP YALE COLLEGE, 
0** PRICE REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS, ^g] 

In the language of an eminent critic, " in its Definition* — 
Jie object lor which nine-tenths of our references to such a 
work are made — it stands without a rival in the annals ol 
English lexicograph\." These deiinitions. without abridg- 
ment or condensation, are only given in this, Dr. Webster's 
larger work— and are not found in any mere abridgments, or 

• works on a more limited plan. £7" It contains three times 
the amount of matter tbu)id in any other English Dictionary 
compiled in this country, or any .Abridgment of this work, 
yet it is sold at a trilling advance above the price of any other 

.and limited works. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

[From George M Dalian, Vice Proaideut of the (Jutted States] 
** The crown Quarto edition ought to receive universal fa- 
▼or, as a monument of American intellect and erudition, 
equally brilliant and f>olid— more copious, precise nnd satisfac- 
tory than any other work of the' kind. — JMarch, 1848. 
[From Prcs. Olin, of the Wesleyan Uuiversity.J 
* Webster's American Dictionary may now be recommen- 
ded, without reserve or qualification, as the best extant. — 

Dec, 18*7. 

[From Pres. Hitchcock of the Amherst College .J 

**I have been in the habit of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary 
for several years past, in preference to all others, because it 
L>r exceeds them all, so far as I know, in giving and defining 
scit ntifie tt*rms." 
| From Rev. Dr. Wayland, Prf*s Drown University, Providence, R. I.J- 

" I have always considered Dr. Webster's work in Lexico- 
graphy as surpassed in fulness and accuracy by none in 
our language." 

* • « 

"The new - Edition • of Webstt r's Dictionary, in crown 
Quarto, seems to us deserving ot general patronage for the 
following reasons : . 

In the exhibition of the Etymology of tlie language, it is su- 
perior to any other dictionary. 

[Hei e follow specifications of its excellence, in its Defini- 
tiutts, Ort/iog""r.p/ty, ron?mvi*itton extent of VvcubttLry. ta- 
bles of Geographical, Scripture, and Classical Proper names.] 

We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE MOST 
COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND RELIABLE DICTION- 
ARY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

* March, 18*8. 

Theodore Frcliughuysen, Chancellor of University of New 
York. 

William H. Campbell, late editor N. Y. District School Jour- 
nal. 

Daniel Webster, U. S. Senator, 

Thomas IL Benton, u *„. .. . .... ^.. . ... 

. 'John Davis, . « *. 

Jefferson Davis, " *• 

S, A. Douglass, ,: i; ' 
. George N. Brlggs. Gov. of Massachusetts. 

William B. Calhoun, Sect'y of State of Mass. 

Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools in N. 
Hampshire. 

Theodore F. King. Superintendent of Schools in Ntrw Jer- 
sey. 

Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. • 

Edmund Burke, Commissioner of patents. 
John Young, Gov. of N. York. 

Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State, and Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools in N. York. 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York 
Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 

Lym an Beecher, D. D.. President Lane Seminary. 

Calvi n E. Stow, D. D.« D. H. Allen, Professors in do. 

tt ev . Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst 

liege 

Rev. Ezra Keller, D. IX President of Wittenberg College, 

Iikx ' ' 
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M. A. Deihl, N. A. Gieger, Professors in do. 

Benjamin Lara bee, D. D., President Middlebury CoeUge, 
and other distinguished Gentlemen. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 

Springfield, Mass. 
And fbr sale by M. II. Newman & Co., Cady & Burgess, A. 
S. Barnes & Co., Huntington & Savage, Pratt, Woodford te 
Co.. Appleton & Co.JTno.Willey, New York, ~nd by Booksel- 
lers generally throughout the country. 

May 1. 

NORMAL CHART. 

or THK 

Elementary Sounds of the English Language. 

This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PACE. Principal 
\.( the New York State (Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
lified approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who havejt io dajjy 
use in their schools. Mr. Page tins been long known to the public 
as an experienced Educator, and it in believed that* in no depart- 
ment have his efforts beeu crowned with greater success Umn.it 
that of Elocution" The Chart embodies tlie requite of many years* 
experience and attention to the subject, and it is confidently expect- 
ed that it will bo°«i become to be reqavded. as the Standard, on Qfr 
matters of which it teaches, in all our school*. No work of sogiejt/ 
importance, has probably ever been before tint public, that ha« jaw 
short a time been received with so many marked tokens of fevw 
from Teacher* of the highest distinction. Though then* are other 
Charts before the public, of merit, yetii is believed that tin Norms! 
Chart, by the peculiar excellence of its analysis, definitions, direc- 
tions, and general arrangement, will' commend itself to tbe atten- 
tion of all who have in view the bust interests of their schools*— 
The Chart is got up in superior style, is 56 inches long and 45 wide, 
mounted on rollers, cloth kicks, and portions of it arc dit-tiuetiy le- 
gible at the distance of fifty feet Price Two liollnra 

The Chart can be obtained of A S. Bernesdr Co , and Hnnttm; 
ton «5r Savage, . New- Yerk city ; Win. J. lteyneids, Boston; G.fct? 
Alerriain, Springfield, Mass.; E. II. Pease, Albany; Young fc Hart 
Troy,; S. Hamilton, Rochester; Oliver Steele, Buffalo; F. Bad 
Elmira ; D. D.Spencer & Co., Ithaca ; J.C. Derby &. Co , Aubura 
Bennett, Backus «t Hawtey, and 6. Tracy, l. ? tica; ~. i;. You«gk>ve 
Cleveland, Ohio ; J. J* llerrick, Detroit, Michigan ; and of Booksel- 
lers generally. Agents who v/i.h io purchase the Chart, supplied 
on liberal terms, by * HALL & DICKSON, 

July, 1847. Publishers, Syracuse, N. T. 

FROM gL S. UAXDALL. 

SiccRKTARY*sf)rrto|e, ) 

Department of Common Schools, ) 

Albany, .Ian. 25, 1840. 
Mr. L. W. Hall, Dear Sir: — I have examined the •' Normal 
Chart of the Elementary Bounds of the Knglish language, arranged 
and prepared by David P.^Puge, Principal of the Slate NorwU 
School, and have no h.-siiatiou in cordially recommending iu In- 
troduction into our District Schools. U may wherever deemed ad- 
visable be procured ntider tl>e authority confernd by the lata* 
clause of the Ittth section of die Act of 1843, as a portion of Ibe 
u Scientific Apparatus for tbe use of School*," under tbe condition* 
specified in that section. Yours, respectfully, 

S-S. RANDALL. 
Deputy Superintendent of Common ScnooJ*. 

FROM J. A.ALLEN. 

r Principal of the Syracuse Academy. 

Syracuse, March 4, 184C. 
M r. Hall->— Dear Sir : I have examined with pleasure tbe Norma! 
Chart, and am satisfied that it is superior to any thing of tbe kind 
with which I am acquainted. 

I have introduced i t iuto my school, and shall recommend it toJM 
atte ution os Teachers o very wher«>. 

Yours &c, ' 

JOdttl'H A. ALLEN. 

FROM T. W. FIELD. 

New- York, Aug. 19, 1B46. 
M^gsrg. Hall & Dickson: Sira— The Elementary Chart of .Ner* 
mai so in.l^, prepared by I). D. Page, Esq., Principal of the' State 
Normal ricii-xil, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficiency 
that lias long been felt in our schools. Students who are exerci- 
sed upon it, cannot fail to acquire habits of distinct utterane*tt>A 
corroct enunciation . The table of the Elementary sounds afpfpscra 
lo be arranged on philosophical and correct principles, and tbe 
Chart taken as a whole is eminently deserving a place in all oar 
schools. T VvVrtBLD, 

Teacher Ward *cbool Ko. 3, N: Y, t*y» • 

District. 
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' itimk PREPARATION FOR SCHOOL, 

c SRGX A LECTURE, 

DeKvenedkefaw.the American Institute of Instruction. 

«V REV, JAS6N WHITMAN. 
(Ctm&uied.). 

There is fitaH ancrfher consideration, which appeals : 
<liiectJy t© tfce y. arning aifections of the parental 
heart in Iselialf of strenuous efforts to establish, in 
■early Jifej. the fixed habit of prompt and cheerful obe- 
4ienoe. It is that by so doing they will lie conferring 
ihe greatest possible benefit upon their children, in 
regard to their future characters and happiness. If 
there is any one trait, which is more immediately 
connected than another with respectability of charac- 
ter and with the happiness of life, it is the possession 
of the power of self-control.. The world is full of 
vexations, disappointments and provocations, as well 
as of temptations and allurements. He, who would 
command respect, or enjoy happiness, must bear 
fcalmly the one, and withstand firmly the other. In- 
deed, jhe man who has no power of self-control, who 
lies at the mercy of his wayward inclinations, his 
craving appetites, or his turbulent passions, can 
neither command the respect of others, nor enjoy the 
.approval of his own heart On the contrary, he who 
hias full command of himself, who can control his 
appetites and inclinations, and curb his passions a, 
wu\, * ever command's the respect of his lenow mem 
while he enjoys much inward peace and calm com- 
posure of mind But this power of self-control, so 
important in its bearings upon character and happi- 
. ness ; is to be acquired in early years, by specific acts 
*pf self-government. And every act of obedience, 
which the child may render to the voice of authority, 
is an act of self-government The child, for example, 
who ceases crying, wipes up his tears, and goes 
cheerfully, to his play or to his assigned duty at the 
command of parental authority, has performed an 
M of self-control, and has acquired, thereby, an in- 
cased power of self-command . The boy who checks 
his c*\vlng appetites, and abstains from desired in* 
dulgencvs v under the influences of an affectionate 
regard for ^rental prohibition, has in that act exer- 
cised the po*«i of self-government, and has done 
something to train his appetites to an habitual and 
promp acquiescence in the decisions of the will. In 
tkia way, he who in childhood is trained to habits of 



obedience, becomes in after life a man of calm and 
steady self-control, commanding the respect of others, 
and enjoying the approval of bis own heart 

I have seen those, who in childhood were subject- 
ed to the unreasonable commands, and the cruel and 
harsh treatment of intemperate parents, and who 
were trained in this unfortunate way to habits of obe- 
dience, who in after life became men of influence in 
the .community, manifesting great power of self con- 
trol, and enjoying the respect 'of their fetiow men. 
Ana I have attributed the character of manhood tb 
the power of self-control, acquired while forming, Lh 
early life, and under severe and objectionable disci V** 
pline, the habit of ready obedience On the other* 
hand, I have seen those, who, in childhood, were 
surrounded with means of improvement, and placed t 
amid influences which would be regarded as favorably; 
to correctness of character, but who seldom, if ever, V 
had their inclinations checked, or their desires thwart- 
ed, and who never formed habits of obedience to 
parental commands And these persons became in 
manhood the mere tools of their own changing 
whims, or the slaves of their own appetites and pas- 
sions And I hare queried whether this said result 
may not be attributed to their want of the power of 
self-control, winch should have been acquired while 
forming habits of obedience in childhood. 

Again, I have heard men attribute all they were in 
character, and all their success in life, to the floggings 
they had received in childhood. And I have no dpub: 
that for much of character and success they were in- 
debted to the i«ower of self-control, acquired while 
forming in childhood the habit of obedience, even 
though that obedience was secured by what we deem 
extremely objectionable means And instances of this 
kind show the importance of the habit, and teach 
us that while we are endeavoring to remove from o*ar 
processes of education and modes of early training 
these justly obnoxious means, we should insist wifh 
greater earnestness upon the formation of the' habit of 
prompt and cheerful obedience, by instrumentalities 
of a purer and holier character. Then, too, there 
have been those, who, after a chilt hood of unlirnl; 
ed indulgence, have acquired by vigorous efforts in 
after life mis power of self-control. But it has been 
only by the severest struggle with inclinations and 
habits which had acquired in the indulgences of 
childhood, an almost unconquerable power. Could 
such, from the midst of their struggles, appeal to 
parents on this subject, thev would say with muc<h, 
earnestness, " if you would show yourselves friend* 
to the future happiness of your children, form them 
to habits of ready, cheerful obedience while younp,. 
and so save them from the almost death-strung** 
through which we are called to pass." The fer<t 
item, then, of home preparation for school, will con- 
sist of efforts to train the young, during the eariibfr 
years of childhood, to habits -of ready, cheerful obe- 
dience. If this be done by the parent, and this aleae, 
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much will be accomplished towards rendering the la- 
bors of the teacher pleasant, securing the rapid pro- 
gress of the schblars, and elevating the bciiooI to a 
Sigh rank of efficiency. 

The second item of home preparation, which I 
would notice, relates to the importance of efforts, on 
the part of parents, to secure the regular and punc- 
tual attendance of their children at all the sessions 
and upon all the exercises of the school. One of the 
greatest hindrances to the progress of individual pu- 
pils and the high standing of our schools, arises from 
the want of regularity and punctuality in the attend- 
ance of the pupils. Some are absent one, two, or 
three days in the week, and others, who are more 
regularly present, often miss the exercises of their 
class by the lateness of their attendance, or hurry 
over their studies in view of an early aismission, 
which parents have authorized. And what is the ef- 
fect of this upon the scholar arid upon the school? 

Upon the scholar himself it jexerts a most deleteri- 
ous influence. . Every teacher knows that the con- 
tinued and permanent interest of the scholar in his 
studies will depend upon his passing regularly along 
in them step by step, with the feeling that he hag- 
mastered all that he has met with, and is prepared to 
grapple with good hope of success with whatever 
may present itself. The gratification arising from 
past success, and the thought that he is master as far 
as he hais gone, together with the hope of future vic- 
tories, will inspire an earnest zeal and keep alive a 
permanent interest. But on the other hand 7 every 
teacher knows that the omission of a single step, or 
the failure to understand fully the steps passed over, 
will do much to destroy whatever interest may have 
been felt in the studies pursued. Suppose that your 
child enters school and becomes interested in his 
studies, and then is kept at home for a day atone 
time, and a half a day at another-— some weeks two 
days, and some three. He foils behind his class, or if, 
for the sake of convenience, he is kept along with it, 
he feels his deficiency and inferiority, becomes dis- 
couraged, and loses his interest. From want of in- 
terest in nis studies springs that listlessness and pro- 
pensity for mischief, which are so annoying to teach- 
ers and so destructive to the best interests of the 
school. In some instances the very brightest boys in 
the school become the dullest scholars in the class, in 
consequence of the irregularity of their attendance. 
Indeed, so* deleterious is the influence of irregularity 
in attendance upoi. the pupil himself, that I verily 
believe that five months schooling in me year/ where 
the attendance is regular and punctual* is far move 
valuable than seven months of irregular attendance, 
scattered over a period of nine months' duration. 
,. And the effect of this irregularity of attendance 
upon the general character and success of the school 
is most disastrous. This may be perceived at a sin- 
gle glance. Here, for example, is a class of ten or 
tweTVe in Arithmetic or Grammar. On some days 
there are six scholars present, on some, five, on 
some eight. A series 01 lessons has been assigned 
And passed over, and a course of familiar oral expla- 
nations has been given. But on no two successive 
days has the class consisted of the.- same members. 
Upon questioning* them upon the studies they have 
passed over, the answer of one is, " I was absent 
when the class were upon that lesson. " The answer 
0f a second is. " I was not present when those prin- 
ciples were explained. " And so it is through the 
wliole class. Consequently, much time must be 
spent with those who have been irregular in their 
attendance, Upon lessons and explanations already 
familiar to those who have been regularly present. 



And, if the latter are kept back to accommodate the 
former, there will be danger that they will loose the 
interest they feel, while the others from the very fact 
of their irregularity have already become utterly in- 
different to their studies. I have sometimes thought 
that a teacher would be justified in making a different 
classification ot his pupils from what is customary, in 
classifying them accoraing to the regularity of their 
attendance, placing in one division those who might 
attend regularly and punctually, and to whom, there- 
fore, regular and efficient instruction could be given, 
and in another, those who are irregular in their at- 
tendance, and to whom, in consequence, only de- 
sultory and occasional attention' could be rendered. 

Every one will admit that the evil to which I have 
now alluded is. a very serious evil, exerting an inju- 
rious influence upon the progress of individual pupils 
and upon the general character of the schooL To 
what is this serious evil owing ? It is to be attributed, 
I answer, to the fact that parents do not estimate 
aright the comparative value of a'£ooft e&\*fco!c*f*k. 
They do not feel, that, in giving their children this 
treasure, they are bestowing upon them the- most 
valuable and enduring wealth. Parents are apt lo 
feel that certain chores must be attended to, and cer- 
tain errands run, that the haying must not be neg- 
lected ; and that the boys must be kept at home. But 
what if some little pecuniary loss should be incurred, 
or some little money expended in procuring extra 
help? What is that,, m comparison with the hoy's 
education ? Ypu must bear ft in mind that it is not 
the mere loss of a day or a week, ijt is not the* mere 
loss of time, invaluable as that possession is. It is 
the bad influence exerted upon the feelings acid the 
character of the boy. It is the loss of interest in 
study which is experienced,, and the ^difference to 
the value and importance of a good education, and 
to all mental improvement which is generated. If 
the boy sees that, in his fathers estimation, there are 
many things which must be attended to in preference 
to the school, many things for which the school must 
be neglected, it will be the natural and almost inevi- 
table result, that he will himself regard the school, 
the teacher and the advantages of a good education 
with feelings of indifference. He will manifest but 
little interest in regular and punctual a .endance at 
school, and still less interest m the studies to which 
his attention may there be directed. And the in- 
fluence of this state of the feelings does not cease 
with the years of childhood and youth. There fol- 
lows from it a paralyzing indifference to all efforts for 
enlightening the mind, ' and etevafti&g th* character* 
by reading, or otherwise, in after life. In this way 
a parent, by compelling his son to attend school so 
irregularly as to lose his interest in the studies there 
pursued, may inflict upon him an injury for which 
money can never remunerate him. It will be said 
that there are some parents so situated that they need 
the assistance of their children ; that the father needs 
the labor of the boys in the shop, or on the farm, and 
the mother, the assistance of the girls in the cares of 
the household. This may be true in some cases 
But there are very few parents, who could not ma^ 
some arrangement, if tney estimated aright the vj^J? 
of a good education ana the importance of tcnooi 
privileges, hy which, if their children oouU attend 
only a part of the time, they might be *^ lar ana 
punctual while they professed to attend. These are 
the parents who most frequently sav, "we can leave 
our children no other inheritance than a good educa- 
tion." Will they be so cruel as to diminish by their 
own negligence, as far as possible, m ^ value ol eve* 
that, when opportunities for securing it are afforded as 
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the public expense ? If, then, the first place among the 
details of home preparation for school, be assigned to 
the cultivation of the spirit and the formation of the 
habit of prompt and cheerful obedience, the second 
suggestion will relate to the importance of efforts, on 
the part of parents, to secure the regular and punctu- 
al attendance of their children at all the sessions, and 
upon all the exercises of the school. And. if we say 
of the first suggestion that it is essential to the highest 
elevation and greatest success of our schools, we 
may say of the second that it is even like unto the 
first. 

It may seem, at first view, that if these two sug- 
gestions are properly heeded, it would be all that is 
necessary to be done on the part of parents, in pre- 
paring their children for school. But a moments re- 
flection will convince us that there is another item, 
which demands particular attention. It relates to the 
importance of cultivating, in the hearts of children, 
feelings of affectionate respect for their teacher. It 
may be that children shall be trained to habits of 
Obedience to all parental commands, and shall be 
sent regularly and punctually to school, while yet they 
bring with tnem those feelings of disrespect for the 
teacher which will make them most uncomfortable 
pupils, and will greatly retard their progress in the 
studies of the school. If the parent speak before his 
child in terms of disrespect or contempt of the teacher, 
the effect of his words will bs felt by the teacher in 
the improper conduct of the child at school. The 
teacher is, in law, and should be, in the feelings and 
affections of the pupil, for the time, in loco parentis. 
During the .hours of scnool, and in regard to all the 
internal arrangements of the school, the teacher 
should occupy, in the mind of the pupil, the -same 
position of responsibility, authority, influence and 
affectionate regard, which, at other times, in o;her 
places, and in regard to other subjects, is occupied 
by the parents themselves. At these times, and in 
regard to those matters, no man, even though he be 
the parent, no body of men, even though they be 
the legally appointed inspectors of the school, should 
stand bet ween the teacher and the pupil. If they do, 
it is impossible lhat the teacher should enjoy, in the 
highest degree, the affectionate respect of the pupil. 
It is not indeed to be supposed that intelligent and re- 
flecting parents will pursue a course so' destructive of 
the best interests of the school, as to speak before 
their children in terms of disrespect of the teacher. 
But there is danger, and danger too arising from a 
praiseworthy anxiety to promote the best interests of 
theschoolj, that parents, either direcdy, or by their 
VOHfeii ot superintendence, may so interfere in the 

internal arrangements of the school as to show the 
pupils that they have no confidence in the teacher.— 
They do not intend to express by their interference 
this want of confidence, but such is, and must be its 
appearance in the eyes of the pupils, and consequent- 
ly it tends naturally, if not necessarily, to destroy, 
in their minds, that respect for the teacher, which 
they should ever entertain. Indeed, one of the most 
effectual means of destroying this respect, and event- 
ually degrading the teacher in the estimation of the 
w*\pol, is for parents or school committees to take 
tip o\ themselves the regulation of the internal ar- 
rangeuents of the school. I will not here dwell 
upon the effect of such a course upon the teacher, in 
deadening n*» interest in his work, in weakening his 
feeling of resptqsibility or in changing its direction, 
and in degrading him from 'the lofty position of a 
living spirit, instinct with zeal and interest upon the 
subject of education, seeking close contact and free, 
unschackled communion with the living spirits of his 



pupils, that so he may breathe into them something 
of his own zeal and interest, to the mere operative 
employed in conducting and superintending the ma- 
chinery which has been contrived by other minds.— 
Nor will I dwell upon the obvious fact, that every 
teacher worthy of so honorable a name and place, 
must, from his knowledge of the peculiar intellect- 
ual capacities and development, and of the peculiar 
temperament and disposition of each individual 
pupil, gained by daily free aud intimate intercourse 
with them, be a far better judsje, than any other per- 
son can be, in regard to the most appropriate and ef- 
fective arrangements of the school. I will not dwell 
upon these points, although thev would admit of 
a strong representation and a vivid coloring in perfect 
consistency with truth. But I will simply ask what 
must be the effect of such a course upon the pupils ? 
Will it not, in their minds, place the rules and regu- 
lations of the school above the teacher? And in- 
stead of filling them with affectionate respect for the 
teacher, and opening their minds and hearts to his 
best and holiest influences, will it not generate a 
want of confidence, and awaken them to a suspicious 
watchfulness over him to whom they should ever 
look with respect, to see if he is exact in his compli- 
ance with the rules and regulations which have been 
prescribed? I have been a teacher. I have been 
and am now, a member of a School Committee. I 
am also a parent. I have sought to look at the sub- 
ject carefully and on all sides. The result of much 
reflection upon the reciprocal relations existing be- 
tween parents, teachers and school committees, i«, 
that these several parties should regard themselves 
as all at heart interested in, and alike desirous of 
promoting the same great cause, and should seek 
ever to go hand in hand, as associates and allies. — 
They should never, if it can possibly be avoided, as- 
sume towards each other the attitude of antagonism. 
They should ever consult together in a spirit of harmo- 
ny and of mutual respect. But the final result should 
go forth to the pupils in the name of the teacher, 
seconded and sanctioned by the influence of the pa- 
rents and the official authority of the Committee. — 
The internal arrangements of the school, and the 
regulation of the daily routine ot school exercise* 
should be left to the teacher. Each, in these things, 
will have a *.vay peculiar to himself. No two teach- 
ers, perhaps, would in these matters pursue precisely 
the same course. And yet the course pursued by 
each would be, for him, the best course. Let these 
then be left to the teacher, and let the course pursued 
by each, if not absolutely aud highly objectionable, 
be sustained by the combined influence of parental 
and official sanction- Indeed were I as a member 
of a school committee, to discover that, in the in- 
ternal arrangements of a school, which I migludeem 
somewhat objectionable, I shoidd viery much doubl 
the propriety of making the desired alteration ou 
the authority of the Ctamriittee and requirkg the 
teacher to comply ; I should fear mat such ;a course 
would, at least, very much weaken the jewpect of 
the pupils to the teacher to whose <c!haj^e they are 
committed. I should prefer to converse kindly and 
affectionately with the teacher, and induce him to 
make the desired alteration as his own. In this way 
by the manifestation of respect for the teacher on the 
part of parents and committees of supervision, some- 
thing may be done to deepen and strengthen the af- 
fectionate respect for him in the hearts of pupils. 
which will lead them to regard him ever as their 
friend, and cause them to manifest an affectionate 
compliance with all his suggestions. And h{ me as 7 
sure you, as the result of many years e.\p.c,iie,uqe a o£ 
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much and varied observation, that much of the hap- 
piness and of the success of the school will depend 
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then would they frequendy consult the teacher in re- 
gard to the character and extent of their mutual ef- 



on the cultivation, on the part of parents, of senti forts for the good of their children. And could teach- 



ments of affectionate respect for the teacher, in the 
minds of their children. It serves to place the teach* 
er in the proper altitude before his pupils, as one 
worthy of their love and their confidence, it opens to 
hkn tneir hearts, and gives to his suggestions their 
due weight and their legitimate influence 

Various other topics have fallen within the range 
of my vision, as I have looked at this subject, and 
have seemed to be more or less intimately connected 
with it. But the length, to which my lecture has al- 
ready extended, admonishes me to draw to a close. 
In closing, I would say, that the more I have thought 
upon this subject of "Home Preparation for School/' 
ihe more deeply have I felt its importance. It has 
seemed to me to touch upon one of the greatest wants 
of the times, in regard to the full education of the 
rising generation. Much has already been done for 
the elevation and improvement of our schools, ^he 
Hoard of Education, in its various influences^-the 
able and devoted Secretary of that Board, by collecting 
and diffusing information, by giving hints, offering 
suggestions, and forming plans— Normal Schools, by 
training our teachers to a more thorough preparation 
for their work — Teacher's Institutes and Associations, 
by bringing those together who are engaged in this 
important work — these all have done, and are doing 
much tor the perfection of our common school sys- 
tem. But that all these instrumentalities may ac- 
complish their whole work, there should be added 
to thent the powerful influence of appropriate and 
thorough home preparation for school. Until this is 
added, our schools will not become what, in their 
highest elevation, they might be— what they ought to 
be. Individual teachers may, if is true, by their pe» 
culiar faculty of interesting the young, counteract the 
injurious influences of parental neglect. But if we 
Tate an enlarged view of the general condition of our 
schools, we snail perceive, at once, that they must 
be essentially affected either for good or for evil as 
parents attend to or neglect proper home preparation. 
But, says some parent, you seem disposed to throw 
u heavy burden upon us, as though we could easily 
and without difficulty accomplish all that in this re- 
spect might be desired. I answer, that I have 
thrown no burden upon parents. I have simply en- 
deavored to point out the duties, which, in the re 
sponsible relation they sus'ain, naturally devolve upon 
tftem. I was for years a teacher, and knew by try- 
ing experience we vexatinns and hinriiamtaaiint 
school, arising from the want of proper home pre- 
paration, I am now a parent, and have learned, by 
almost equally trying experience, the difficulty of se- 
curing all that home preparation, which I had before 
thought necessary. And as I have compared former 
and later experiences, I have felt that parents and 
teachers are too much estranged from each other. — 
They look at opposite sides of the picture. In seek- 
ing to carry out their respective views, they some- 
times, even with the best intentions, thwart each oth- 
er's etiorts. I have thought that parents are some- 
limes disposed to put too much upon teachers, and 
that teaonew sometimes expect too much of parents. 
Could parents Ite awakened to a deep sense of their 
own solemn responsibilities, in regard to the right 
training of their children, and to a proper estimate of 
the v alue of a good education, then would they re- 
gard he teacher as a friend and fellow-laborer in 
the a^ocfuplishment of an important work, then 
vctoUl they do all in their power to render the labors 
<44tt tffsffW as pleasam and as efficient as possible; 



,ers be aroused to the thought, that, for the time they 
are in the place of the parent* with all the responsi- 
bilities of the parent upon them, could they be as- 
sured that they enjoy the respect and confidence of 
the parents 01 theu* pupils, then would they wish to 
take counsel with tnem, as to the most effectual 
methods of accomplishing, by mutual co-operation, 
the great work which both paities should have at 
heart. In this way, there would be a mutual good 
understanding, and a harmonious concert of effort 
between parents and teachers. Parents would make 
that home preparation, which is most important in 
itself, and most desirable to teachers, best adapted to 
render their labors pleasant and successful^ and teach- 
ers would carry on the work commenced by parents 
to its more full accomplishment, and by the united 
efforts of both, our schools would be elevated and 

improved. Through tha Aalntar? Inftvt^newt, n£. En- 
lightened homes, and the judicious instructions of 
efficient and advanced schools, the generations, as 
they rise, would attain a high degree of social, in- 
tellectual and moral development. 

From the Monthly Religious Magazine. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 

The first full report of the Smithsonian Institute will 
be published in a few days ; and from that we ahafl 
find how much has been going on, in a quiet way, to 
carry out its ample design, hi the meantime it may 
be interesting to jyive a general account of it — such as 
I have gathered irom the partial reports already pub- 
lished) and from conversation with the Secretary and 
other persons. 

The sum left in trust to the United States by Mr. 
iSmithson. to promote '' the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men," amounted to a fraction over 
five hundred thousand dollars;* lying unemployed for 
upwards of eight years, the interest amounted to half 
as much more : so that on the passage of the Act of 
August 10, 1846, seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars were at the disposal of the government. And 
now the question is, what has been done with it? 

Three different objects were advocated with equal 
zeal by the friends of each, all of them worthy of the 
munificent foundation. First, a national Literary In- 
stitution, of the highest order, comprising a Library 
the best that could be collected, with every :ippaiatus 
to make accomplished scholars. Next, a great school 
'oY scien c e anfl art, wim Bdennft t , appAiatu e r, u ' muuu . 
um of curiosities and specimens, practical lectures, 
and a gallery of fine arts. And lastly, (what seems 
the simplest interpretation of Smithson's words,) a 
foundation on a munificent and generous scale, to 
stimulate research, reward discovery, to bring oat in 
the form of memoirs or treatises the highest results 
of the scientific labors of our country, and trace the 
progress of knowledge in every department, bringing 
it in the best shape within reach of all who are desir- 
ous to know. This last is the plan urged with great 
enthusiasm and energy by Prof Henry, the Secretatf* 

Combining the several objects proposed, Cong**» 
requires that a building shall be furnished, to contain 
accommodations for them all For this, the accurau- 



* It is often said that that sum was lost, by being mv< 
in worthless stocks; but 'incorrectly, because, 1. Money 
loses its identity when deposited in the Treasury, becoming 
part of the national credit, and perishing only with that; 
and 2. The United States will recover the whole or part <* ^ 
the corresponding sua, which was ia vested ia that stock. , 
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lated interest, (or one-third the entire sum.) is appro- 
priated. It is now rapidly going upon the open space 
south of the markets ; in an admirable situation for 
beauty of effect— -notperhaps the most convenient for 
practical purposes. The design is the later Norman, 
or, as it may with more strict propriety be called the 
Lombard style, as it prevailed in Germany, Norman- 
dy, and in Southern Europe, in the twelfth century. 
It compnses a centre building, with two wings, con- 
nected with the main buildings by low ranges and a 
cloister The entire front is 421 feet / and the extreme 
depth in the centre, including the carriage porch, 153 
feet. The height of the principal tower is 145, feet, 
and that of the main building, to the summit of the 
battlement^ 58 feet. The design includes all the ac- 
commodations demanded by the charter, to wit: a 
museum, 200 feet by 50 j a library, 90 feet by 50 ; a 
gallery of art, in the form of a T, 120 feet long ; two 
lecture rooms, one of which is capable of containing 
from 8OQJ0 1000 persons, and the other is connected 
TxYCh. the cnemicaf laboratory ; a committee room for 
the Board of Regents ; a Secretary's room ; a room 
for the effects of Mr. Smithson - } a painter's room, &c. 
Tin two wings, for the Library and Laboratory, will 
be ready' in a few months; the entire building, in 
about four years. The style is studiously irregular, 
being a mass or pile of connected structures, each 
fitted to its own particular purpose, and having no 
symmetry te mar t)y additions that may be necessary 
hereafter The Library is calculated for 100,000 vol- 
umes, but can be indefinitely enlarged ; and so with 
the museum gallery. The sum seems a large one to 
expend in building, and so it is, consi 'ering the origi- 
nal donation As a national affair, into which it is 
destined I trust to grow, with the Smithsonian for one 
department, it is just right, not at all lavish ; costing 
one-fourth as much as the unfinished Treasury, one- 
tenth the Capitol, or about as much as twrfve hours' 



war* 



The report of the building Committee, (with a full 
account of the structure, and some curious experi- 
ments to test the quality of the material,) shows the 
extreme fidelity and laoor with which every step has 
been taken. The same Committee have in charge, 
also, the publication of the first elaborate work under 
the auspices of the Institution. It is a treatise enti- 
tled "Hints on Public Architecture,' 7 to contain views 
of the principal public buildings in the country, a se- 
lection of the plana, proposed for the Institution, and a 
full description, with illustrative plates, of the one 
adopted; together with a great amount of interesting, 

jp m — g tfw wJl A*iWr-rr*oftacna «*e» lo e ve*y thing tunnocted -with 

material, finish, cost, style, &c., of public buildings. 
As a sample of the style of the work, the illustrations 
are estimated to cost two thousand dollars 

Next for the more quiet labors of the Secretary — 
less conspicuous, but quite as important. After de- 
ducting $20,000 appropriated for the beginning of the 
library, $4,000 for scientific apparatus, and other sums 
for salaries and the'like, he has for his main purp se 
the control of perhaf>s six or eight thousand dollars a 
y*ar. which, when the building is finished, will be 
nearly doubled At present he vishes to publish 
nothing in the name of the Institution, but what has 



printed in the handsome quarto form of philosophical 
transactions elsewhere, and illustrated with wood cuts 
most exquisitely designed and engraved* The illus- 
trations will be furnished, and one thousand copies 
printed at the expense of the Institution. A copy 
will be presented to every college and important sci- 
entific body in the country, and to all similar institu- 
tions throughout the world, with a request for similar 
works in exchange. The author will then be remu- 
nerated, perhaps by a premium or donation, and by 
permission to print an edition for bin own benefit, 
using the types and engravings free of expense. This 
may serve as an example Another is a treatise or 
memoir on the potato-rot, professing to be the fruit of 
original investigation, and of much practical value. 
After being examined by Prof. Henry it will be put in 
the hands of some of the first chemists in the coun- 
try, and their scientific reputation must answer for its 
merit, before it will be accepted and printed. 
■ It is a part of the Secretary's design also, to prepare 
a bwri<}a ot treatises on the different branches of sci- 
ence, natural, moral, and SBSthetical, showing the ac- 
tual position and periodical advance of each depart- 
ment of knowledge. Lectures have been already de- 
livered here, under his direction, by Dr. Scoresby and 
Prof. Nicliol. 4lpart also of the scientific apparatus 
at his command will be employed in surveys and ex- 
plorations in various pirts of the country, and memo- 
rials will be distributed to men of science and practi- 
cal knowledge in various places, so as to gather, from 
their observations, the greatest possible available fund 
of information. A glance will show the immense 
unexplored field of research which this will lay open ; 
in magnetic, astronomical and meteorological obser- 
vations, in aboriginal antiquities and civilization, laws 
of climate and health, causes of local or seasonal dis- 
eases, &c. 

I have just alluded to the grand ideal American In- 
stitute, (not that which a few years ago assumed the 
name,) of which the Smithsonian Institution is at pre- 
sent both the visible beginning and the comprehen- 
sive germ It would be interesting to sec how mueh 
is done already towards it in the national structures 
and establishments already existing here, and what 
new features must be developed hereafter, as this be- 
ginning creates wants by degrees, which it is incom- 
petent to supply. 



From the Journal of Education of Upper Canada. t 

BOARDS OF EDUCATIQNr-THEIR ORIGIN, CON- 
STITUTION, AND OBJECTS. 



As imperfect and erroneous notions appear to exist 
relative to the appropriate functions of Boards of Educa- 
tion, it will be useful, and we trust acceptable, to give 
some ace ount of their origin, constitution and objects 
in connexion with a system of public elementary in- 
struction. In this connexion they are of American ori- 
gin ; and from the United States have been incorporated 
into the Common School system of Upper Canada. — 
We refer not here to such a body as the University of 
_ Frarve — which stands at the head of the entire system 
substantial value, as original investigation and disco- 1 of University, Collegiate and Primary instruction— 
yery. Accordingly out of the multitude of memoirs presided over by a i. ouncil of six, each Councillor 
poured upon Ms hands, on all variety of subjects, and navin S charge of one or more divisions of public in- 
of eyery degree^f ability, he has at present adopted structi °n, and o yer which Council presides a Grand 
only one* f his is -a work on the "Indian Mounds ?; Master, or Minister of Public Instruct on; or as the 
and other antiquities of the western v%lley, pronounc- Ministry of Public Imtructi n in Prussia, which has 
ed by the New York Ethnological Society to be by far keen separated from that of the State since 1817, and 



the most' complete, elaborate, and able work, ever 
written oil that subject. It will make a large volume, 



which is divided into several sections, having the 
oversight and the direction of the whole system of 
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Education in the kingdom^ from ttie primary Schools 
op to the Universities. In both these countries, each sec- 
tion or division of public instruction has a head, and 
the whole system is administered by in ividuai heads 
of departments. Nor do we refer to such a Board as 
the Commissioners of National Education for Ireland. 
For though their functions are limited to primary in- 
struction, they alone constitute the machinery of ele- 
mentary instruction in that country. In both Prussia 
and France, the provinces, regencies and parishes, 
the departments, arrondissements and communes, 
co-operate in the elementary School system as do our 
District Councils and School Sections ; but in Ireland 
the local Municipal bodies have nothing to do with 
the School system ; the social state of the country 
unfits it for such Municipal co-operation ; and the 
Board alone educates, determines the rank and scale 
of salaries to teachers, appoints the School Inspectors, 
publishes the School books, and controls all die School 
.houses aided by the Parliamentary grants. , The sys- 
tem is simple, central,* "magnificent, powefTtiF; its 
School publications are unrivalled, as its principles 
are Christian and catholic ; but it is necessarily ex- 
pensive—the current expenses of Officers, salaried 
Commissioner, Secretaries, Clerks, &c., oeing up- 
wards of £6000 sterling per annui^i, independent of 
the expenses (£7000 sterling per annum) of the Nor- 
mal and Model St hools, and about £400 J per annum 
over and above the receipts, expended in the publi- 
cation of books; and its mode of administration is 
foreign to the local institutions, circumstances! and 
habits of the people of this country. The Board was 
not created to execute a law, but to be a law ; it w as 
established and existed fifteen years under the autho- 
rity of the royal despatch, not to administer a pre- 
scribed system defined by law, but to create a sys- 
tem; and it is the sole, absolute moving power of 
that system. The powers exercised by local patrons 
are given, not by statute, but by the Boaid itself, and 
can be modified at its pleasure. The Board expends 



would, surely be indicted and fined The remedy 
was so certain and effectual, and the desire for educa- 
tion so general, mat in very few instances have the 
requirements of the law been disregarded ; in roost 
instances they have been exceeded. But still, the 
system was not a safe, or even c<Mnty, it was only a 
tvw -i .'system,- The ordinary courts of law were the 
only School authorities beyond the town committees. 
Each town had no higher standard for Schools than 
that furnished by itself. The Schools had therefore 
remained stationary for more than half a century, 
and were falling behind the wants of the age, when, 
to supply some extent the desideratum of a central 
and general system by the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, a Board of Education was established. 

THE FIGURE NINE. 

However many nines may be added together or by 
whatever number or numbers iTmay be multiplied, 
the line of figures Tdr tne sum or product may \>e 
added together, and it will consist of one or more 
nines. For instance, twice 9 are 18 ; the 1 and 8 are 
nine ; 4 times 9 are 36 ; and 3 and 6 are 9. Alelm- 
er finds some amusement in increasing the amount, 
as if he expected some variation might be found, bint 
when lie gets to 11 times 9, he fin,ds the product is 
only 99, two nines. And at the next step higher, viz : 
12 times 9, he obtains only 108, or one 9. 

Then he may be shown the fact that nine digits, 1, 
2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, amount to a large number of 
nines, namely, 5 nines are 45; and he may be taught 
that if, instead of adding a line up, he will multiply 
the middle figure by the last figure, namely, 5 times 
9, he will find the value of the whole most readily; 
and this upon a principle of taking averages, which 
he will have occasion to resort to in higher depart- 



scribing; nor is a sixpence given to a Teacher not on 
its own list, nor an Inspector of Schools employed 
except by its own appointment, nor is there any local 
School authority except by its own creation. It can 
hardly be expected that the local Councils in Upper 
Canada would be willing to relinquish the powers 
which they possess in our School system to a central 
Board appointed by the Crown — like that in Dublin, 
and designed for a state of society like that of Ire- 
land. 

The B oard s ef Ed«oa.ti o n o f it llioh nU pio|kwu lu 



ments of the science. 

He may then be directed to notice the effect of add- 
ing together two lines formed of the nine digits, but 
the Parliamentary grants upon terms of its own pre- J in reversed order. For instance : — 



123456789 
987654321 

111111110 

There is something striking to the eye in such a 

product, for the wonderful number recurs in nine 

ones; and it may serve to induce thinking. Or let 

the one line be substracted from the other in this 

way: 

987654321 



JL. 
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speak are those which have become a part of the 
Common School system from which we have chiefly 
borrowed, and wfech have not as yet deducted a 
farthing from the School Fund of any country* The 
first of these Boards was created in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1837 — an example which has been fol- 
lowed by the State of Maine, while the States of 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont, have 
followed, the New- York State model in having a 
State Commissioner or Superintendent* 

The system of Common Schools in these States is 
peculiar. For more than a century each town or 
township of six miles square has been required by 
the law of the State to have a School or Schools of a 
certain rank so many months in the year, according 
to the population— and for the support, of these 
Schools every inhabitant was made liable according 
to his property. In case of the requirements of the 
law being neglected, the dissatisfied inhabitants de- 
siring education for their children could complain to 



864197532 
In this result the odd and even nmmbera become 
curiously arranged; the whole of the nine digits aw 
there, as in the upper lines ; there is no surplus or 
lepetition; there is only one figure of a kind; of 
course they amount to five nines 

Would tne pupil wish to see a sum in multiplica- 
tion, the product of which shall contain severs! 
figures alike ? Tell him to set down all the dig* 
except 8, and if he would like the product to be aB 
ones, let the line be multiplied by one nine: 

12345679 
9 



U1U111 
And here again is the faithful numbe^foi the pro- 
duct present nine ones* 
If the product of two* would please him, let him 

OM _ r let him multiply the line with two nines or 18, and 

the Grand Jury of their county, and the delinquents so on with 27, 86, &c., until by multiplying by 9 7 m 
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81, he will have a product of all nines, and 9 of 
diem: 



1234£«t9 
18 

98765432 
12345679 



12645679 
45 

71728395 
49382716 



12345679 
81 

12345679 
98765432 



22222222*2 555555555 999999999 

The pupil may try the intermediate numbers to 
produce threes, fours, sixes, sevens, and eights. — 
There will be found nine of each, and the figures of 
each product added together will be of equal value 
to each respective multiplier. 

If the number 9 be multiplied eight places in a 
tine by two and the other digits, up to nine inclusive) 
the whole line of results will be ranged alike, from 
left to ri^ht, and from right to left ; that is from a to a, 
reading the figures in either direction : 
99999999 
23456789 

alS 27 86 ^5 54 63 72 81/» 
And the first figure in each couple, for either end. 
is in simple rotation from one to eight.— Ross' Msnt. Cat 

PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 
This distinguished naturalist arrived in town on the 
15th inst, with a geological class from Cambridge. — 
The party spent two days examining the formations 
in this vicinity, and of Goat Island particularly. As 
this is an excursion for practical instruction in Geolo- 
gy, the Professor, on the evening of the 17th, gave 
the class a short but very interesting lecture upon 
Niagara. Professor Agassiz is confident in the belief 
that Lake Ontario was once bounded by the Ridge 
Road, which was formed by the action of its waters, 
and thinks even, that its waters, at a remote period, 
washed the base of the Lewiston Ridge. He also 
confirms the opinion hitherto advanced by Geologists, 
that the Falls were once at Lewiston, and St Davids, 
and that they receded, " notching the centuries in the 
eternal rocks," until they reached their present posi- 
tion. The channel which made the Fall at St Davids 
—four miles west of Queenston— left the main chan- 
nel at the Whirlpool, and had a much less depth of 
water than the latter channel. At the Whirlpool 
where the falling water met a stratum of the Medina 
Limestone, Professor Agassiz thinks the Fall was 
stationary for a longer period than at any other point 
between this and Lewiston. He is also of opinion 
for reasons which he very lucidly explained, tnat the 
Falls will never recede much above their present po- 

i*r*~> 7T 4 - ** •««»»- t «W;«li ajiprahension mat Lake 
line will ever be drained is utterly groundless, Oh 

Monday morning the party went to the Whirlpool, 
and in the afternoon left for the North shore of Lake 
^Superior. After an absense of about seven weeks 
they will return here to devote another week to this 
interesting locality. Professor Agassiz is enthusiastic 
in his admiration of the Great Cataract, and he seems 
to regcrd Iris Island as a Geological Eldorado. 

And here we would take the liberty to express our 
unqualified commendation of this, and similar excur- 
sions. This party of young American students cast- 
ing behind them the allurements of vacation, with all 
the vigor, inquisitiveness and ambition of youth, un- 
der an able, accomplished and eloquent teacher, go 
forth to study the great Book of Nature. Leaving 
the confined atmosphere and the oft-thumbed text- 
books of the study, and the musty tomes of the libra- 
ry, discarding for a time, the ingenious theories, the 
bold speculations, the plausible and even accurate 
demonstrations of men, they seek the truth as God 



has written it on the broad and attractive page of Na- 
ture. And the more thoroughly they become initiated 
into the great truths and mysteries of this page, the 
more effectually will they be armed against the shafts 
of infidelity and the alluring sophistries of a too con- 
fident and world- wise philosophy. The greater too, 
will be their admiration and the more earnest their 
adoration of its Di vin e Author. H umility the offspring 
of true wisdom, will elevate them by elevating and 
enlarging their conceptions ot the Deity. They are 
pursuing their enquiries in the true Grove of Acade- 
mus, and they cannot but return to their College walls 
with minds laden with rich stores of knowledge, and 
bodies invigorated by the physical exercise rendered 
necessary in its attainment. We honor these young 
men for their choice, and we honor the Institution 
which is willing to afford them such advantages, and 
we bid them " God speed" in their onward course.— 
Iris of Niagara Falls, 

The Mother. — Scarcely a day passes that we do 
not hear of the loveliness of women ; the affection of 

a ^ietcr, or tKo devoted n«>Afl nf a. wifo - y and it is ra- 

membrance of such things that cheers and comforts 
the dearest hour of life--yet a mother's love far ex- 
ceeds them in strength, in disinterestedness and puri- 
ty. The child of her bosom may have forsaken her 
and left her — he may have disregarded all her in- 
structions and warning, — he may have become an 
outcast from society, and none may care for or notice 
him. yet his mother changes not, nor is her love 
weakened, and for him her prayers will ascend ! 
Sickness may weary other friend s — misfortune drive 
away familiar acquaintances, and poverty leave none 
to lean upon j yet they affect not a mother's love, but 
only call into exercise, in a still greater degree, her 
tenderness and affection. The mother has duties to 
perform which are weighty and responsible— the lisp- 
ing infant must be taught how to live — the thought- 
less child must be instructed in wisdom's ways — the 
tempted boy be advised and warned— -the dangers 
and difficulties of liie must be pointed out, and les- 
sons of virtue must be impressed on ihe mind. Her 
words, acts, faults, frailties and temper are all noticed 
by those # that surround her, and impressions in the 
nursery exert a more pawerful influence in forming 
the character than do any other after instruction. If 
passions are unrestrained — if truth is not adhered to- - * 
if consistency is not seen— if there be a want of af- 
fection or a murmuring at the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, the youthful mind will receive the impression, 
and subsequent life will develop it; but if all is 
purity, sincerity, truth, contentment and love, then 
will the result be a blessing, and many will rejoice in 
the example and influence of the pious mother. 



e 



A Moral Well Pointed. — Sophronius, a wis 
teacher, would not suffer his grown up sons and 
daughters to associate with those whose conduct was 
not pure and upright. 

"Dear Father.'' said the gentle Eulalia to him one ' 
day. when he forbade her, in company with her 
brother, to visit the volatile Lucinda, " you must think 
us very childish if you imagine that we would be ex- 
posed to danger by it." 

The father took in silence a dead coal from toe 
hearth, and reached it to his daughter. " It will no U 
burn you. my child—take it." 

She did so, and behold her delicate white hand was 
soiled and blacked, and as it chanced, her while 
dress too. 

" We cannot be too careful in handling coals— even . 
if they do not burn, they blacken. So it is with the 
company of the vicious." 
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- — - ■ PALMYRA UTflOTT SVHWL. '-"' 

The building erected for ihe purposes of this School, 
(represented by the above cut,} is 1& feet long by 60 
feet broad, fronting west on Canandaigua Street. It 
is three stories high, of 12 feet each in the clear, 
above a basement 8 feet in the clear There are II 
rooms in the building, besides those of the basement 

On the first floor, is tlw room devoted to public Ex- 
ercises and Lectures, 67 J- by 42 feet, capable of 
seating 500 persons — entered by 3 doors from the 
. front. In the rear, or on the east side, are two rooms 
23$ by 20 feet, divided by a hall and stairway lead- 
ing to an outside door ; one, connected with the As- 
sembly Room by folding doors, and used as a Recita- 
tion Room; the other occupied by the Juvenile 
department. The upper structures are supported by 
6 neatly fluted cast iron columns within the large 
lecture room first mentioned. 

The two front rooms on (lie 2d floor, 23 by 19 feet 
' each, are occupied, one as a recitation room, and tht 
Other for the Library, apparatus, &c. The latter I 
also used by the Trustees as their place of meeting 
for the transaction of business, and for the receptii 
of visitors to the School. The 
this floor, each 50 by 23_f fnt, nr a umiJ , tw B u h l 
rooms — each containg 52 desks, and each desk 'fitted 
accommodate two scholars. Above these, on the 3d 
floor, are also two rooms of precisely the : 
dimensions, and fitted and occupied in the same 
ner. In front of these, en the same floor, and 
the Library and Recitation Rooms previously describ- 
ed, are two rooms of tho same size of those below- 
one used ftjr a Recitation Room, the other occupied 
by the Teacher of Penmanship. 

The ascent from the first to the second floor, is by 
two flight of stairs, the one from (he North and -he 
other from the South front door. There are halls on 
the 2d and 3d floors running through the whole length 
ol the building, from west to east. These halls are 

10 feel wide and 12 feet high. The ascent from the 
2d to the 3d story is also by two flights of stairs. 



The- building stands nrpon an area of 9} aeiwe. 
neatly graded and enclosed, and to be suitably filled 
with shade and ornamental trees and shrubbery as 
the preperBeason for that purpose shaS arrive. 
Within this area, is an excellent well of water. 
together with ample play -grounds, and all necessary 
out-buildings, lattices, te. In the cupola of. thebuikt- 
fiue toned bell, which cost about $215, ob- 
tained throuiih the praise worty exertioiisof the ladies 
the village from the avails of a " Fair," planned 
and conducted by them last winter. 

The house and lot, with apparatus, improvement of 
grounds, &c., cost the citizens of Palmyra between 
and eleven thousand dollars. The School com- 
menced its first term on the 6th of May, and it now 
numbers 400 scholar*, under the supervision and in- 
struction of J. W. French, A. M , as Principal, and 

.van vmdrrvntl fe m al e Mnisum X Teachers. ~' v 

Thus far the School has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of its friends, and has silenced by its 
and popularity, every tongue which has here- 
tofore opposed its commencement and progress-. 

This institution had its origin in a series of pnbfic 
meetings of citizens, held for the purpose of discus- 
and comparison of views upon the subject. The 
final decision in favor ol consolidating the three 
School districts of the village into one district, de- 
nominated " Union School District No. I, of Palmyra," 
arrived at in the winter of 18 16 — the necessary 
»as voted sooa afterwards — and the building, 
which was commenced early in the following spring, 
as completed May 1.1848. 

The public exercises of the School are weekly at- 
tended, on Satur 'ays, by large numbers of AW par- 
ents and guardians of the pupils, and by other ladies 
and gentlemen of the village and neighboring towns; 
and it is believed no one has gene away dissatisfied . 
The friends and enemies of Union Schools, and all 
who are interested in the caHse of popular education, 
are invited to witness the operation of the system as 
it is here exhibited, and challenge, if they ean, to 
propose a better one- 
touching incident of " the ruling passion strong 
in death," than are the last words of a schoolmaster, 
who, for upwards of thirty years', had gone in and 
out before successive little flocks in the same place, 
when the film of death was gathering over his eyes, 
which were soori to open in the presence of Hint who 
took hide children in his arms and blessed them, 
he said : " It is getting dark — the boys may go out — 
school's dismissed !" 

Getting Good by Doihq Goon. — Benevolence is a 
fundamental law of our moral being; and the man 
who labors for his fellow men secures thereby the 
gratification of his .most commanding principles of 
action; but he who labors for himself alone, stirs 
against his own peace some of the most operative ele- 
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ID* This number has been delayed a few days, in conse- 
quence of the editor having been siek. 



THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MICHIGAN. 

When we compare the present condition of our Public 

Schools in this State, with their condition thirty or forty 

years ago we can hardly think of the change- as a reality.— 

We seem Kke one who has been* dreaming. In most of our 

villages and populous districts,, we meet with handsome*, 

well built, and well furnished 1 edifice?, fit for the use of a 

. college, and filled with, "well ordered files" of from forty to 

four hundred children, under the care of teachers, educated} 

for tiie most part, expressly for the work of training thy 
«Mng generation to assume the intellectual and moral re* 

sponsibiKties of citizenship. And we every where find ths 
people* Ukinga lively interest in every thing which belongs 
to this great work, or promises to promote it 

I* has not always been so. We have* a very distinct recol- 
lection of a state of things under which the school and ths 
school house were a sort of Botany Bay, to which we 
were banished in order to be got rid of at homer, and where 
we* sat six hours on a bench, and said A, B, C, once in* each 
three hours. Those days of penance, when the mere change 
of attitude was deemed a luxury, are undoubtedly fresh in 
the memory of thousands who now are engaged in adminis- 
tering- our School System. The limited range of studies and 
meagre appliances for illustration which were deemed ample 
in our school-boy days, will never be forgotten. 

But our pleasures come of contrast, and we appreciate 
the good by our knowledge of the evil. It is doubtful there- 
fore, whether some of our western neighbors are likely to 
know what good schools are, having had no experience of 
bad ones. In the Peninsular State of Michigan, for ex- 
ample, which twenty years ago was the habitation of wo Ives, 
Indians, andCa few Canadian French, their school system 
baa sprung int&being. like Jupiter from the head of Minerva, 
in full strengtn and panoply. We have before- us the Re- 
ports for 1845,— '6, — '7, of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of that State, and from these, as well as from other 
sources of information, we think that Michigan will come 

behind no State in the Union, in providing for the thorough 
_. t , - *, , , ,*P"~Mr v. w - -«fcH4»rk,ii.- " vnm witD-orciitty ahct «c\rt, 

which would do honor to older States, she has laid the foun- 
dation of her school system broad and deep. With a wise 
foresight, she has seized the morning of her opportunity, and 
planted her system amidst thepr airies and oak openings,, so that 
-wherever the immigrant settles he finds the school already 
established, or the means of establishing it ready to his 
hand. Sne has carried out the intent of the me morable 
Ordinance of July I3th, '1787. In that Ordinance for the 
Government of the Territory of the United States, north- 
west of the river Ohio, it was declared that " religion, mor- 
ality, and knowledge, being necessary to good goverment 
and the happiness of mankind, schools, and the means of 

EDUCATION, SHALL FOREVER BE ENCOURAGED." 

When the State constitution was adopted in 1835, and 
ratified by (Congress in 1836, the present school system went 
into operation, and an experience of twelve years has 
brought Michigan into enviable comparison wiih the older 
States of New England. 

Michigan is divided into school districts, and a schoql 



must be maintained in each of them for at IeastfAree months 
in every year, in order to share in the avails of the school' 
fund. Of the extent of this fund, some judgment may De- 
formed when it is known that, besides the interest of the 
primary school fund which amounts to thirty-four thousand 
dollars, the qualified voters of every township may raise by 
tax fifty cents for every child in the township between the 
ages of four and eighteen years. For. the same purpose 
also, the Supervisors are required to assess one mill on eatsh 
dollar of the valuation of the taxable property of their re- 
spective townships. The aggregate thus provided, amounts- 
for the present year to $1^22,000. 

Now the number of school districts, in Michigan is prob- 
ably not over 3000, while in the State of New-York it is 
about 11,000. The children of a suitable age in Michigan 
for the schools is nearly 110.000 ; whife in this State they are- 
over 700,000. And yet, while New- York pays from her 

school fund less than 140,000 dollars, Michigan, provides* 
$190000 ,• w-hioU, it* p»upurUou to her population is six time* 
as much as New-York provides. So much has Michigan 
come nearer to the practical carrying out of the doctrine 
that the property of the State should educate the children of the 

State. 

The School System oV Michigan is to elf intents and pur- 
poses a system of Free. Schools.. For although, the public 
moneys do not quite pay the whole expense of teachers r 
wages, and a deficit? remains to be made up by district rate 
bills, yet provision is made not only for the free tuition, but 
for the school books necessary for the use of every child,, 
whose parents are not able tb provide them, and' the expense 
is met by an. assessment on the property of the district. 

The system of District School Libraries, which was adopt- 
ed at first, has been changed to a system of Township Li- 
braries. Some advantages doubtless result from this change. 
The new system is more simple and economical ; but the 
books oi course, not quite so accessable. The number of 
volumes in these Libraries last year, was 44,000, which, for 
the population, was more than the 1,300,000 volumes in the 
District Libraries of this State. 

But the crowning glory of the School System of Michigan 
in its University. Its object is " to provide the inhabitants 
of the State with the means of acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the various branches of literature, science and the 
arts." It consists of three departments : — 1. Of literature r 
science and the arts; 2- of law ;. 3. of medicine. It con- 
templates a principal College which is established at An* 

Arbor, and branches to be established in other parts of the 
oiaie^ttsneed snrffl require, xne lunds for its support are- 
drawn from public lands' which have been set apart ex- 
pressly for this object. Two college buildings have been, 
already- erected at Ann Arbor, capable of accommodating- 
ISO students ; and houses are built tor four Professors. — 
There a*e. at present, four Professors and seventy students. 
The students pay nothing for tuition, if they are citizens of 
the State. The only charge is the trifling one of ten dollars 
per annum for contingent expenses. The Uni versity, which 
is yet in its infancy, is under the management of a Board of 
Regents, but it is rapidly rising in favor, in reputation, and 
in its means of usefulness. The location at Aim Arbor is 
oneofthe most beautiful that can be imagined; and Michigan 
may well be proud of it for what it already is, and for what 
it is yet to be. 

BACK NUMBERS. 
"We frequentry receive orders for back numbers of the 
District School Journal from those who have neglected to 
preserve them according to law; or m consequence of mis- 
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carriage. To m 
of several hundred 
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ve have responded until the excest i have no evening together over books or music* The 
tms I een e tirely exhausted, and there- ] master is at the frequented bar-room. The boys tie 



.fore we are unalie <<«' supply any further demands of thi? 
character. 

We have taken >.pecial p. 'ins to have the Journal mailer' 
correctly, but stiR find embarrassments growing out of the 
inaccuracy of the mail books. The request of the Depart- 
ment, found in another column, for the post office address it 
each Town Superintendent whose term of office commences 
. in November next and the direction to be given *.o %he Jour- 
nal for the several di.-tricts df his town will secure such cor- 
rections as may be necessary. It is to be sent gratuitou*ly 
to each school district and Town Superintendent in the State, 
and hence the importance of an early and full response U 
the request of the State Superintendent. Care should a Is. 
be taken to give the joint districts correctly by the Superin- 
tendent in whose town the school house is located. 



at some public room or place of amusement. The 
girls ar£ abroad in full dress. The mother sits at 
home in spectacles. And the several parties straggle 
in, weary and sometimes surly, at such hours as suit 
heir whim, and then only as nature demands eleep> 
It is \fell even if this, at. length, is not sought from 
home." 
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OFFICIAL 



~ SCH O O L TBUX^ING^ffiOFjyjITY. _ 

The Town Superintendent of Schools in Kingston, 
in this State ; recently addressed to the State Super- 
intendent a letter as to the propriety of making ha- 
bitual profanity a disqualification ior a public school 
teacher. To this the following very proper letter was 
returned :— • 

Secretary of State's Office, ) 
Albany, July 1, 848. \ 

Sir, — You desire to know whether habitual pro- 
fanity should be regarded a disqualification in per- 
sons presenting themselves as candidates for school 
teachers. 

Among the qualifications required for a school 
teacher, a good moral character is not the least impor- 
tant. He may be a proficient scholar, and may possess 
undoubted ability to impart instruction with success, 
but if his instruction is immoral in its tendency, it is 
'worse than ignorance. 

Profanity is not less a violation of morality than 
falsehood, drunkenness, or theft. It begets a reck- 
lessness of thought and action- a moral vacuum 
where every vice may find a sure receptacle,' and in 
tender youth — a person entrusted with their charac- 
ter, their prospects and their usefulness — it should 
not and cannot be allowed. 

Your refusal to grant certificates to teachers who 
are addicted to haWtual profanity, is therefore, in strict 
accordance with the rules of this Department, and 
meets its approbation. Yours respectfully 

stwrc ixm. schools. 
Mr. C. D. Kbaton, Town Supt. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Secretary's Office, 

Department of Com Schools. 

Albany, July 29, 1848. 

The Town Superintendents elected to take their 
offices on the first day of November, 1848, are re- 
quested to report to, this Department immediately, sta- 
ting their names, and their post office address. 

Thayjuaalsfiiaauested to direct how the District 
School Journal for the district shall "be ftaegfeA, 
whether to the Town Superintendent, or to the dis- 
tricts ; and if to the districts, then to what post offices. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 

Suit. Com. Schools. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 



Family and Social Reading. -Tlie benefits of so- 
cial reading are manifold. Pleasures shared with 
others are increased by the partnership. A book is 
tenfold a book when read in me company of beloved 
friends, by the ruddy fire, on the wintry evenings; 
and when our intellectual pleasures are bathed in do- 
mestic affection. An elegant writer, commending 
the practice of reading aloud, says : 

" Among a thousand means of making home at- 
tractive — a main point in ethics — this stands high. — 
What is more pleasing ? What more attractive ?— 
What more rational 1 He would be a benefactor in- 
deed 2 who should devise a plan for redeeming our 
evenings, and rally the young men who scatter to 
clubs ana taverns and brawling assemblies. Such a 
reformer and inventor would deserve a garland of 
heart's ease, from the hand© of slighted women.— 
Families which are in a state of mutual repulsion 



" Variety is the spice of life," says the proverb, and the 
table a very good place for it adds the epicure. Such be 
mg the case with those who eat and drink at table, it may 
not be improper to serve the guests at the Editor's tabic 
much in the same manner. We do not, therefore, deem it 
fair to spread it entirely with Book Reviews. They are 
well enough, and quite important when properly made ; but 
something else by way of condiment seems desirable. 

We propose to be a little more social with our readers 
while " at table," than would be justifiable in the body d 
iur Journal. In these our " friendly chats," we shall aim to 
present such topics as may incidentally claim our atten- 
tion, or may be current as news in educational circles. In 
accordance with these professions, we invite attention to 
the following official notice of the 

NEW-YORK STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The third Annual Meeting of the Association wul be 
opened at Auburn, on the first Wednesday of August next 
at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Reports on the following subjects will be presented : 



ITw.'aM flnhft^lwji 



Mr. MoweToi Ontario. 



Educating Teachers, 

Emulation, Mr. Kenyon, Allegany. 

Ventilation of school houses, Mr. Bulkley, Albany. 

Study of Mathematics, Mr. Coburn, Tioga. 

Latin and Greek languages. Prof Kendrick, Madison Uni- 
versity. 

Elocution, Prof. MandeviHe, 

College. 

Study of English Language, Mr. Smeaton, New York. 

School Libraries, Mr. Bronx, Albany. 

System of Instruction. Mr. Wm. P. Lyon, We 

, cheater* 

Incorporation of the Associa* Mr. Bulkley, Albany, and 

tion. Hazeltine, New- York 

A lecture on College EducaO 
tion, it* adaption to the age ( Proi. J. Proudfit, 
and the institutions of our f Brunswick, N. J. 
country. J 

Reports may also be expected from Mr. Cole, of Prat 
burg, Steuben Co., and from Prof Low, of Geneva Obi- 
lege. 

Other important subjects will be presented for 
and action. 
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Oar common interests, and the great cause in which we 
are co-laborers, will it is confidently expected, secure a large 
attendance of the Teachers of the State. An invitation is 
most eordinllv extended to Teachers in other States, and to 
the friends of education generally, to unite with us in onr 
efforts to elevate the character of the profession, and extend 
the influence and blessings of education, by improving the 
methods of instruction, and placing the employment in that 
position of honor and dignity, to which its importance en- 
titles it 

S. B. Woolworth, Pres. of the Association. 
We need hardly urge the Teachers and friends of educa- 
tion generally, to unite in promoting the great objects for 
which thi« Association wa> formed. The im portance of as- 
sociated effort is too well understood and too generally 
acknowledged to require any arguments from us. In no 
way can the interests of education be more rapidly ad- 
vanced than by improving the qualification* of Teachens, 

't'lttto **e to be entrusted with the instruction and govern- 
ment of the rising generation. In addition to a thorough 

■ knowledge of the branches of study taught in our schools, 
they need the benefits of each other's experience, the esprit 
de ear»S create! by such meetings, and the waking up of 
public attention to the subject of education that must neces- 
sarily be one ot the consequences of associated effort. It is 
hardly supposable that so large a body of practical Teach- 
ers, among whom may be found some of the ripest scholars 
and ftest disciplined minds of the age, can meet without 
imparting to each other much valuable information. 

The subjects of discussion are all ot great practical im- 
portance to Teachers and parents. They are to be pre- 
sented in the form ot elaborated reports or essays, after 
which they are to be discussed by the members of the As- 
sociation for the purpose of eliciting the views they enter- 
tain. The topics embraced in the above programme of 
exercises, and the appointments for presenting them, are an 
ample guaranty that the approaching anniversary will be 
interesting and profitable, and we hope will secure a large 
attendance. 



to promote the interests of employers and employed in art 
equitable manner. Institutions in # want of an Instructor 
are placed on record, with a description of the services de- 
sired, for sums varying acccording to the responsibilities in- 
volved. The places are filled from such applicants as, 
judging from testimonals, are best qualified lor the situation* 
With a strict impartiality and fidelity to the trusts reposed 
in the agency, and with patronage enough to support it, the 
contemplated objects may be attained. The references 
and testimonials in favor of this establishment are highly 
creditable, and give promise of making it useful and perma- 
nent Address £. H. Wilcox, (post paid,) No. 124 Nassau- 
street, New-York 



UNITED STATES SCHOOL AGENCY. 
About one year ago, a School Agency was established in 
the city of New-York, with a view to aid Teachers in finding 
employment, and to serve Institutions of Learning by facili- 
tating their efforts to procure suitable instructors, books, 
apparatus, &c. The following extract from a communica- 
tion from the Proprietor, will enable our readers to form 
some idea of tne objects of the agency and tne progress it 

has made in promoting them :— 

u The register exhibits the names of hundreds in the pro- 
fession, who have high testimonials from respectable Insti- 
tutions, where they have officiated in various capacities as 
* Principals, Professors, or Teachers, both in this country and 
in Europe. Perhaps no undertaking was ever commenced 
under more favorable auspices, and with better prospects 
of eminent usefulness. It is now known from Maine to 
Florida, and has induced an extensive correspondence af- 
fording pleasing evidence that it is fast gaining the confi- 
dence and patronage of the Literary Institutions of this 
country. The satisfaction expressed by our numerous re- 
spectable patrons, affords high encouragement, for in their 
opinions it must succeed and take an important place among 
the best enterprises of the age." , 

The Proprietor solicits catalogues and circulars of all 
Literary Institutions for gratuitous distribution. 

There can be no doubt of the public utility of such an 
agency, if established on such principles as are calculated* 



OHIO STATE NORMAL CLASS. 

The Ohio State Teachers Association have organized ft 

State Normal Class, or a Slate Teachers Institute, which 

has been under a coujrse of study accompanied with lee- 
lUJW , ior uie msi six weeks at norwalk. The Reflector in 

speaking of the Class, says : — 

" If it may be viewed in the light of an experiment, the 
fruits of the enterprise thus far, in the estimation of all who- 
huve observed them, establish firmly its success. Teachers 
and citizens who have shared in the course of instruction 
here, unite in attesting its excellence, and the benefits they 
have already derived from it." 

The several branches of study are taught by some of the 
most distinguished Professors and Teachers of the age, 
among whom we recognized several from this State. 

The lectures are highly spoken of by the press in the vi- 
cinity. The pupils have added to the interest of the exer- 
cises by their Disquisitions on School Government, and re- 
views of the various methods of teaching submitted for 
consideration. The Reflector closes an article in commen- 
dation of this expedient as follows : — 

" Our citizens have viewed with solicitude the progress 
of this class, and have witnessed its success with ardent 
gratification. The excellent deportment of the pupils, the 
talent and gentlemanly character of the instructors, and the 
admirable order of arrangements which has been pursued 
under the able supervision of Mr. Cowdery, have much en* 
hanced the estimation, cordial as it was, with which they 
regarded the commencement of this enterprise." 

We hope this effort will lead to the establishmentof a 
Normal School, to be permanently and liberally endowed by 
the State. Such an Institution, together with the organiza- 
tion of Teachers' Institutes, would give to Ohio the full 
realization 01 me nape inspired uy mis experiment. 

The Journal of Education fob Upper Canada, iu re- 
ply to our remarks upon the inhibitory provisions of the 
Provincial School Law, asks " whether we, or this govern- 
ment, would encourage or allow, the use of Foreign books 
in the Common Schools of the Stale ot New-Yoik, which 
reflected upon the Institutions and character of the Amer- 
ican people ? Would they patronize school books which 
contained paragraphs, lessons, and orations, denouncing the 
government of the United States as a tyrany, its people as 
tyrants or slaves, its Institutions as incompatible with human 
freedom ? We are sure they would not. We are satisfied 
that the most enlightened educationists in the United States 
will say, that their Institutions do not require the support of 
this peculiarity in their school books, and the removal of it 
will be honorable to themselves, and terminate the objection 
to the use of their books in the schools of other countries." 

We admit their is force in this objection to what is oeiy 
tainly an unnecessary feature in our text books. Tbs 
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ormer relations of the two countries have given rise to 
sentiments and feelings, which succeeding generations, it is 
hoped, will never learn by experience. The school books 
partook of the spirit which existed at the time of separa- 
tion, and probably exerted no small influence in securing 
attachment to our Institutions. The reflections upon the 
laws of the mother country were but the natural language 
of a child whose maturity was disputed and successfully de- 
manded. The parent and the child have since acquiesced 
in the events of that period, and there is now no necessity 
for fostering a spirit so naturally engendered by the separa- 
tion, yet so repugnant to a generous and honorable amity. 

In this respect the character of our school books is 
changing rapidly. Every new accession brings a more 
liberal spirit, and will soon relieve our neighbors from these 
embarrassments. 

W e are pleased to learn that their is a prospect of en- 
grafting TlllUl'liil m.i. i T i I t - >i- nn h r H 

of Upper Canada, and that no objections will be <tirged 
against many ef the admirable works which constitute the 
common School Libraries of this State and Massachusetts. 

As to the employment of Teachers from the United- 
States, the Superintendent says in his report, "that less 
•vil arises from the employment of American Teachers 
than from the use of American school books." We do not 
see how a reciprocity of feeling and effort can exist until 
this inhibition is removed. "Vye hope our respected cotem- 
porary has been misinformed of " Canadian applicants hav- 
. ing been rejected upon the ground of their being British 
subjects." We are confident this is not a general rule in 
• New-Yopk, where the highest aim of school officers, it is 
hoped, is to secure the best Teachers. The fact is, the prox- 
imity of this State to the Canadian Provinces should pre- 
vent all national jealousy,, and encourage a generous emu- 
lation for, improvement ; and it affords us pleasure to ob- 
serve that the good spirit of the Journal of Education, and 
the enlightened devotion of the Chief Superintendent of 
Common Schools to the interests of Education, evince no 
lack of determination to cultivate the most friendly inter- 
course with the Teachers of this State, by whom their 
courtesies will be cordially reciprocated. 



'reasonings which are built upon them are but new combina 
tions of known and familiar things. 

That system of instruction which fixes permanently in 
the mind distinct ideas, and explains the laws by which 
they may be combined to form new trains of thought, can- 
not fail to make accurate and thorough scholars. The rick 
fruits of this system were found in all the departments of 
instruction. The pupils were able to sustain an examina- 
tion equally, whether questioned by the Teacher or by the 
Committee. There was a general intelligence — a self pos^ 
session — a free and easy working of the mind — in all the 
classes, which can only come from good instruction and 
labor combined. * 

The Committee performed their full share of the labors 
of the examination. Whole classes were examined by 
them, on entire subjects, without the slightest knowledge of 
the attainments of particular pupils, or without any use of 
ttt m* v — *j— — A i »fc fcd d..hefiii- nnhi?" — * mrain ihatc— -the 



The annual examination at the close of the summer 
term of the Troy Female Seminary has just been made by 
the undersigned, a committee appointed for that duty, and 
they have the honor to submit the following 
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The Committee were aware, before entering on their du- 

• *ttes that the Troy Female Seminary was founded by one of 
• the most distinguished educators of our country, and that 

the system so wisely adopted by its founder, had been im- 
proved and perfected by Hs present distinguished Principal. 
The Committee were therefore prepared to find good 
methods of teaching, well established in an Institution which 
has enjoyed the highest reputation for a quarter of a centu 
ry, and after a full and very thorough examination of every 
department, they are unanimous in the opinion that the 
highest grade of excellence has been attained. The method 
of teaching is the same, in its general features, in all Ue 

• branches. Its chief characteristic in thoroughness. The 

• pupil is required to understand fully, — to remember accu- 
rately and to explain with clearness and precision, whatev- 
er is taught in the whole range of studies. 

In the Mathematica, for example, the definitions and ax- 
ioms are taught so carefully at first that they become, as it 
were, a part of the very feature of the mind, so that the 



severest test of an examination only proved how thorough- 
ly and fully the system had been carried but, and howmncfi 
may be accomplished by judicious and thorough 'training. 

The committee have noticed with great satisfaction the 
judicious division of the school into classes, and the assign- 
ment to each class of subjects, with reference to age and 
capacity. This is one of the features which contributes 
largely to the general success. Minds of nearly equal pow- 
ers and similar tastes are thus brought together, and all the 
advantages of honorable competition are gained without pro- 
ducing discouragement or a sense of inferiority. A general 
system of instruction and government exerted over so large 
a school, which is felt by all, and > imparts to all its benificent 
influences, and yet reaches the wants and meets the demands 
of each particular case, is like the general law of gravitation 
Whose unseen but ever active power governs the motion of 
the minutest particle of matter and causes the stability and 
harmony of the spheres. 

The Committee did not limit the examination to the sim- 
ple duty of ascertaining how many facts had been learned bv 
the pupils— how many propositions they could demonstrate 
in the exact sciences, or how many evidences they coald 
present of cultivated taste. These, it is true, were the ele- 
ments of the problem, which the Committee were to solve ; 
but they were not the problem itself 

- The view presented to the Committee had a wider range. 
They felt at liberty to look at the Institution as a whole — to 
see if the parts were well adjusted to each other — if the ex- 
act and mixed sciences — the subjects of history and geogra- 
phy as well as those which are especially calculated to cul- 
tivate taste and refinement had each its appropriate place 
and proper importance. They feel great confidence in ex- 

J fMAaaxx%ct tUa. /Mr>ir>jr>» ilia* a. frwararelffi.l Q"nyTlPtr tr OfSOfSul^tt tit* 

entire system, which is so modified and administered IBS 
the highest capacity and the most discriminating taste may 
find full scope for exercise and development, while the de- 
sire of knowledge may at the same time be fully gratified 
though not accompanied by the highest powers of mind 
without any feelings of discouragement or loss of self respect 
The results of a system so admirable in itself and so well 
administered are visible in all the departments of instruction. 
They are seen in the orderly and graceful demeanor of the 
pupils — in their simple and quiet manners — in their easy and 
proper positions in the examination hall— in their manner of 
demonstration at the black-board and in the significant em- 
phasis of their language — but above all in high mental devel- 
opment shaded and softened by the graces of cultivated taste. 
That the pupils of the Institution, who improve the many 
advantages which are here presented, will grow in all excel 
lence and take their places among the useful and honored 
members of society is the firm belief and ardent prayer ot 
the Committee. CHARLES DA VIES, 

EBENEZER HALLEY, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
D. G. EATON, 
JOHN B. GALE, 
J. C. BURROUGHS. 
HARRIET B. PAIGE. 
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The American Quarterly fir Register and Magazine, u C0«*- 
aa rernm videt, earumque progf*g9tts n —Ciceto. Conducts d 
bv JAMES STRYKER. May 1848. Vol. 1 No. 1. Phil- 
adelphia : E. C. Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth street. 

Nearly all the periodical literature of this country is furn- 
ished as a luxury to be enjoyed immediately, and like many 
of the epicure's choicest dishes must be served while hot 
or its excellence will evaporate. The bright and sparkling 
ornament may remain, but will not satisfy the appetite any 
better than the rich condiment of viands that have lost their 
deliciousness by having been kept beyond the proper period 
for use. 

This Quarterly, the first number of which is before us, is 
intended to supply a well digested summary of all the 
events that belong to the history of the times, with the doc- 
umentary proo£ Its . department of statistics embraces 
many valuable statements, and such facts as make up the 
sum of practical knowledge Among the articles are inter- 
esting biographical sketches, and a fine variety of scientific 
.*t is* miscellaneous papers, l ne first is entitled " Historical 

Review and Register for 1846 and 1847." It occupies 
about 30 pages, and exhibits an amount of research in col- 
lecting facts which promises the highest character for ac- 
curacy in this department of the work. Those who read 
this introductory article, will see the importance of this 
quarterly record of events, enabling the reader to become 
acquainted with those facts of the present which will form 
the basis of the future history of nations. 

We are pleased to learn that the School Department con- 
aider the work of sufficient merit to recommend its intro- 
duction into the school libraries of the State, as a reliable 
compend of important and useful knowledge. 

Each number will contain 300 pages, royal octavo, in pa- 
per covers, making an aggregate ol more than 1200 pages 
at the low price of $5 00 per annum. Its cheapness, and 
the sound and reliable character of its articles, should secure 
for this work a wide circulation. It is a rich library of itself, 
and fully meets the highest expectations of a magazine, 
combining interest and usefulness in such proportion as to 
make it the treasury of knowledge for the present and 
future, being alike valuable to this and coming generations. 



Tire American Speaker : Being a collection of pieces in 

Prose, Dialogue and Poetry; designed for exercises in 

Declamation, or for occasional reading in school. By 

Charles Northend, Principal ol the Epes school, Salem. 

Syracuse: Hall & Dickson. New- York: A. S. Barnes 

& Co. Boston : W. J. Reynolds & Co.. 1848. 

'i.His volume contains judicious selections from the best 

writers in our language. The author has excluded such 

pieces as are calculated to awaken a martial spirit, a merit 

that should obtain a wide circulation for the book. At no 

time could this feature in a school book be more opportune 

than the present. 

The variety of the pieces, and the moral sentiment which 
characterizes them, the appropriate length of the selections, 
and the admirable' style ' in which the work is brought out, 
must commend it to public favor. 

The publishers in this city, will accept our thanks for a 
copy- 



STBREOTYPING-, 

PRINTING MATERIALS & BOOR PRINTING. 

BARNS, SMITH * COOPER, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y ., 

WOULD respectfully call the attention of Printers and Pub- 
lishers to their Establishment, for STEREOTYPING, 
PRINTING M \TERI ALS fc BOOK PRINTING 

They have prepared themselves with all the necessary ma- 
chinery and material,— supp.ied themselves with large fonts ol 
new and beautiful Type, expressly for the business, — and will 
execute orders of any ~ize, for Stereotyping Books, Pamphleta* 
Circulars, Cuts, fee, with accuracy and in a style equal to aq* 
establishment in the country. 

PRINTING MATERIALS. 

B. 8. ir C have al«o, completed their arrangement to keep on 

hand, a constant supply of Printing Materials of every description. 

embracing NEWS, BOOK and Plain and Fancy JOH (metal)TYIMB, 

from Pearl to four line Pica ; WOOD TYPE ; BRASS RULES of 

all kinds; LEADS, COMPOSING STICKS, Furniture, Quoins, 

HOE'S IMPROVED PRESSES,— in short, every article necessary 

to a complete Printing Office — all of which they willnirniabto 
P«mt*»r** — -*k«— — *- -• .•* w«« ub i*..ugut in flew York. Tns> 

patronage -of the craft is respectfully solicited. 

CARDS, of every variety of quality, color and size, supplied at 

the lowest New York wholesale prices. 

U OK I'ftJNTINt:;, 

Executed in the neatest style, and at short notice, on Adam's 
superior Presses. 
Syracuse, April 1, 1848. ' 

Agassiz's New Work. 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, 

TOUCHING the Structure, Development, Distribution, and N* 
tural Arrangement of the ft ACES < >F ANIMALS, living end 
extinct; with numerous illustrations. For the ute of Schools and 
Colleges. Part I, Comparative Physiology, liy Louis Agassis, 
and Agustus A. Gould. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

"The design of this work is to furnish an epitome of the lead- 
ing principles of the science of Zoology, as deduced from the pre 
sent state «»f knowledge, so illustrated as to be intelligible to tlte 
begining student No similar treatise now exists in this country, 
and indeed, some of the topics have not been touched upon In the 
language unless in a strictly technical form, and in scattered ar 
tides." 

" Being designed fur American students, the illustrations nave 
been drawn, aa for as possible, from American objects * * * * Pop 
ular names have been employed as far as possible, nnd to the *ci 
entific nnmos an English termination has generally been given. The 
first part is devoted to Comparative Physiology, as the b»sis of 
Classification; the second, to Systematic Zoology, in which the 
principles ol Classification will be applied, and the principal groups 
of Animals briefly characterized." 

Judt published by GOULD, KENDALL, fcLINCOLN.BOSTOX. 

July. 3t. * 



Abithmetical Iinvestigator, by John W. Bedford, is the 
title of a new work in press at this office. Wejiave read the 
major portion of the manuscript, and find it presents this 
science in an original, conscise and perspicuous manner. It 
will be published in time for the winter schools, by Messr s 
SjeatiMM* & JJabcoc*: of this city. 



A. G. M'GLASHAN & Co., 

RESPECTFULLY announce to their friepds^patrons and toe 
public generally, that they have removed^ their Book; 
Bindery into the Granger Block. They have greatiV enlarged 
and improved their establishment, and are now prepared to exe- 
cute Book Binding in all its varied branches, induing 

Turkey Morocco, superior Gilt edge. 
Cloth Work, etc., etc. 

Also, constantly on hand at their rooms No. 19, 21 and 98, 
Granger Block, BLANKS, BOUKd OP EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Orders faithfully executed on short notice, and all work warranted 
tn be durable. 

N. B. Particular attention paid to the re- binding of private and 
public Libraries. Music, &c, with neatneLS and der patch. 

Syracuse, July 1, 1848. 

HALL & DICKSON *~* 

Annrnnce as in Press for the FaU Trade, 

THE YC'NO DECL AIMER, a Book ol Prose and Dialogue* 
for thu * • tt Schools *y Charlks Nortbind, Principal 
the Epes Graatmar School, 8*. em, .Massachusetts. 
Tan Book or DuuwvnS, byCnAaLuNoarasiB. 
K/* Orders rsspeetfitBg solicited. 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 

PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

TO which they very respectfully invite the attention of School 
Oomnuttees, Teachers and others interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. H. &'S. have for many years been engaged in the publica- 
tion of Scho* 1 Books, and their endeavor has been to obtain 'he 
best works—those made with reference to practical and sound 
methods of Teaching. The very flatti ring reception their ptihli 
cations have met from the first teachers in (he country, is to them 
the best evidence ot having in tome degree attained the object. To 
keep pace with all ibe late improvements in the science of teach- 
ing, their books have undergone thorough revision, and upon exam- 
ination will i-ompa e with the highest standard in each department. 

Tlie fcleiiit-ntary Astronomy? accompanied by 16 
maps mount- d on rollers, each map 3 by 3} feet — designed to illus- 
trate the mechanism of ibe heavens, and for the use of public Lee 
tnrers, Academies and Schools, by H. Mattison. 
frUn» ™>t wPt, with cloth backs, $30,00 
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KEY IT) P1NNETO PRACTICAL FRENCH raACHB*. 

H. * 8. will shortly issue a new Astronomy for Schools, 
by Prof. O. M. MfTCHEL, *fthe Cincinnati Observatotyi * i«> e 
reputation in this department of science is a sure guaranteed* 
valuable work. 

H fc S. will be happy to fumis '♦ copies of any «/ the works fo. 
examination, to Teachers or Committees. 
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Ho< ks, (new edition revised and enlarge^, r „. w, FJ , 
This wor< has been extensively introduced into the schools* of 
the ^tate of New Yoik, and the publishers have received numerous 
testimonials of its excellence from teachers ot the highest merit. It 
should form a part of the school apparatus of every District School 
in the State, for by it* use a greater amount of astronomical infor- 
mation can he imparted in one month, than can in six months, by 
any other method. Teachers are earnestly desired to give it an 
examination. 

Burr it's Geography of the Heavens, is too well 
known to require any commendation. 

The National Geography 9 illustrted by 200 engrav- 
ings and 60 Stylograph io maps, by S.tt. Goodrich, 1 vol. quarto. 
This work hns been entirely revised and with its new and elegant 
maps is the best work of its kind extant. It fs designed as a school 
book— as a book for teachers, and a thorough training in the study 
of Geography is the object at which the author aimr. He desires 
that the pupil shall not only learn and recite, but that the lesson 
shall be so learned and recited, that he shall, ever after, carry in his 
mind clear, distinct and available outlines of the subject, tieogra* 
pby is too often taught in a' confused manner ; and toften, while the 
nsua) ground is gone over, and a vast amount of questions answer- 
ed, clear views <f the whole del ' of study are actually never acr 
♦juired. and consnquently the entire subject vanishes from the mind 
ss soon as the logons are closed. ' 

Peter Farley's New Geography for Begin- 
|ae*s 9 not withstanding the numerous imitations which have been 
from time to time urged upon the schools'of our country, «ti II 
stands uns ir passed in point of excellence. This work is now pnb 
fished with colored maps. 

Mrs* Lincoln'* Botany — for clearness, simplicity and 
philosophic precision, there are few school books which bold a 
atioie pre-eminent rank than this, and few certainty hive a wider 
and more just y deserved popularity. 

Hauie's Elements of Criticism, the only complete 
edition now published. 
Phelps' Chemistry,! vol, IS, mo. 

— Do. PHILOSOPHY. " 

Do. BOTARv ill* 11&WWHIWMW r— — 

Do. PHILOSOPHY, 
I)o. CHEMISTRY, 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

Adams's New Arithmetic, 

REVISED .EDITION. 

THE PUBLISHERS give notice that this valuable School Book 
is now in the market. The work has undergone a thorough 
revision. It contains the charncteiistics of thefoimer edition, in 
a greatly imptoved form with such corrections and additions as 
the wants of the times demand. 

A damn's New Arithmetic is almost the only work on Arithmetic 
used in extensive sections of New England. It has been adapted 
to the currency of, and republished in Canada It has also beta 
traslated and le published in Greece. It is used in every part of 
the United States; and in the State of New Yoik, is ibe Text 
Book in ninety-three of the one hundred and fifty five Academies 
which reported to the Itegents of the University in 1847. tfot- 

" ' ' '■>■■■■ u » '■' '• in n* I- 8 "----!-!? lnnn mar**, 

of them, of the maternal of Adrnns'-New Arithmetic, toe wor* 
has steadily increased in the public favor and demand.. 

Teachers, Superintendents and Committees are regpectfo/jy 
inviled to examine the revised edition, every faei^ty for which wil 
l.e furnished by the Publishers. 

Adams's Series of School Books. 

The Publishers have in preparation, rind will publish, early is 
the season, the following aerie* of Arithmetical Works, viz: 

l—Fritnary Arithmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbers] 
giving — introduction to Adams' New Arithmetic, revised edition 

\l.— Adams's New Arithmetic, Revised Edition \ being a 
revision of Adams's New Arithmetic, first published in 1827 

III.— Key to tlie Revised Edition of Adams's New Aritk 
luetic. 

IV.— Mensuration, Mecknnical Powers, and Machinery. 
The principles of mensuration analytically explained, and practi- 
cally applied to the measiirement of lines, super/ices, and solids, 
also, a philosophical explanation of the simple mechanical poivers; 
and their application to machinery Designed to follow AdamVs 
New Arithmetic. 

V -—Booh keeping. This work contains a lucid explanation 
of the science of accounts, a new concise and common sense 
method of Book kkkpino bt ^inolk Entry, and various forms. 
receipts, orders, notes, bonds, mortgages, andoiherinstiumenta 
necessary for the transaction of business*. Accompanied with 
Blank Books, for the use of learners. 

COLLINS & BROTHER, Nsw York. 

PHILLIPS &. SAMPSON, Boston. 

J. W..PRENTISS&CO., Kkkns, N. H. 
Sale also by HALL DICKSON, Kyracusk. 3m. 
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The elementary works on Botanv, Chemistry, Mid Philosophy 
which are here offered are peculiarly adapted f.»r the use of scholars 
in our DistrictScbools. 'J bey are clear and interestiNg exhibitions 
of entertaining science adapted to the comprehension of children 
for whom tbey are designed, 

U ehster's School IMctionary* square 1Q mo. 

Do. HIGH SCHOOL do. 12 mo. new edition, 

just published. Decidedly the most desirable School Dictionary. in 
use. The design of this volume is to furnish a vocabulary of the 
more common wotfs which constitute the body of our language, 
with numerous technical terms in the arts and sciences any many 
trordsand phrases from other languages, which are often met with 
in English books. Subjoined are vocabularies ot Latin, a reek and 
Scripture proper names, and a list of modern Geographical names 
with their pronunciation as given by the latest authorities. The 
Orthography and Punctuation in this volume are made to cor- 
respond closely with the larger works of Dr. Webster, issued under | 
the, editorship oi Prof. Goodrich of 1 ale College. 

Pinney's Practical Frencli Teacher, which is, 
hf its superiority of method, rapidly superseding all other systems 
■ow in use. The author, himself an American and a teacher of 
•minejice, has -so adapted his method, as to meet and overcome the I 
difficulties in acquiring a correct, .knowledge of this necessary J 
branch of a finished education. * ' 



BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

THE following Books which are adapted for School Libraries 
can be obtained of Booksellers generally throughout the 

State. 

rJ^l»J°U m M V * ™ ™* " TtAcmN oby D.P. P ACK, late 

Fremont's History of Oregon. This is an exceedingly inter- 
esting work, and is got up in neat attractive style, price 



Dollar. 

Julius Mklbourn, containing sketches of the Lives of John 
Qui nc y Adams, James Madison, John Randolph, and others. 
This Book contains n vast amount of useful information price ?5e» 
Hammonds Political History of Nsw York, Third Volume 
This volume conlalns'the Life of trie Hon. Silas Wright, and is 
embellished with handsome Steel Engravings of Governors Bouek, 
Wright and Young, price Two Dollars. 

Tux Normal Chart op Elkjikntary Sounds, by the late D. P. 
PAGE 

This chart is a splendid ornament for the School Room, i* abosjt 
the size of Mitchells Map of the United State*, and it is so useful 
that no good School should be without it. Price Two Dollars and 
Twenty-five ceals. 



HALL & DICKSON 
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BOOKSELLERS, SYRACUSE 
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HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 

i \ & PKACTICE OF TEACHING. 

BY DAVID P. PAGE, * 

of the New York State Normal School 
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THE NEW-YORK TRIBUNE. 
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We ere oa the eve of another Presidential Elec- 
tion. Let none fancy that, since it is approached so 
calmly, it will be conencted sluggishly ana terminated 
without excitement. Whoever cherishes inch an il- 
lusion mistakes the character of the American Peo- 
ple and the impulses which sway them. Equally idle 
is the imagination that Party lines are to be effaced 
and broken down in this contest— that the prestige of 
some heroic achievement or the glitter of an epau- 
lette is to ehase from the popular mind all memory of , 
she radical differences of sentiment which have so 
often arrayed one-half our countrymen in fierce con- 
flict with the other. Idle chimeras these) offspring, 
of an empty heart or a sickly brain ! Wi£h the pro- 
gress of events a particular measure may become 
more or (ess important, the emphatic assertion of a 
certain principle more or less essential, but the ques- 
tion of questions remains and will remain. At one 
time, the establishment or maintenance of a Sound 

and cherishing of new or feeble branches of Home In- 
dustry 5 at another, the proper disposition of the Pro- 
' feeds of the Public 1 Lands j at a fourth. Peace or 
War, Spoliation or Justice; but underneath all these, 
mightier than any, more enduring than all, lives ever, 
the elemental difference in which parties have their 
origin — on one side the idea that Government should 
be Creative, Constructive. Beneficent; on the 
other, the negative, skeptical, do-nothing element, 
whose axioms are 'The best Government is that 
which governs least,' * The People are inclined to ex- 
pect too much from Government/ Ice — which sees in 
a Canal, a Railroad, a Harbor, a Protective Duty, on- 
ly a means of enriching a few individuals at the ex- 
pense of the community, and which cannot conceive 
how any can be benefited by a public work without 
inflicting injury in at least equal measure upon oth- 
ers. - The fundamental axioms of this negative phi- 
losophy are really hostile to Common Roads and Com- 
mon *chools required and sustained by Law, as weH 
as to those elements of National well-being against 
which it now directs the energies of a great party.— 
The antagonism of sentiment growing out of these 
conflicting views of the nature and true ends of Gov- 
ernment cannot, in the nature of things, bd lastingly 
compromised : it cannot be terminated by the result 
of any one election. It must be potentially felt in 
the party contests and popular agitations of many 
years to come. 

On this and all the great questions growing out of 
ft, The Tribune maintains emphatically the doctrines 
of the Whig Party. It advocates Protection to 
Home Industry, wherever such Protection may be 
fceeded, and to the extent of the necessity; a Na- 
tional Currency, sound and of uniform value, com- 
posed of Coin and Paper in such proportions as pub- 
lic interest and general convenience shall dictate; 
Internal Improvement, by the General and State 
Governments, each in its own sphere, and by Associ- 
ations, liberally incited thereto by such facilities as 
Legislation may safely and justly afford; and Buch 
disposition of the Public Land Proceeds as ssll! se- 
cure the benefit thereof to the People of all the States 
throughout all future time. Above all, this paper will 
'study the things that make for Peace,' and strenu- 
ously oppose the fell spirit of War, the lust of Con- 
quest and the passion for Military Glory, so mortally 
adverse to all those ideas of Social and Political Econ- 
omy to whjchjtJkdey^t^a^mi^ 
and as a scandal to the Nineteenth Century. These 
views will be faithfully and fearlessly commended to 
public favor; while our opposition to the Extension 



of Human Slavery over one foot of toll where, it has 
not now a legal existence snail bo unsparing, uncom- 
promising, and subject to no consideration- of Party 
advantage or Presidential triumph. Par sooner will 
we sins with our principles than succeed without 
them, however desirable success or however mortify- 
ing defeat 

The Tribune is widely known as hoping and labor- 
ing for improvement in the Social Relations of Man- 
kind—for a gradual transformation which shall secure 
to every person born, into the world a prace to live, a 
thorough practical Education. Opportunity to Work, 
and a certainty of the fair and full recompense of his 
Labor— and these not by purchase or on sufferance, 
but as the natural rights of human beings in an en- 
lightened and Christian community. 

—The Tribune will endeavor to commend itself to 
ail classes of readers by the fullness of its intelligence 

?1 w ?. 11 .«l ftaJOtoiftflfor will remain" at Washing- 
ton during the Session of Congress, giving daily re- 
ports of sayings and doings in the Houses and else- 
where ; two European Correspondents will transmit 
us regular dispatches from the Old World ; while no 
expense will be grudged in procuring the earliest and 
most reliable information from all parts of the world. 
Reviews of New Books of decided interest and selec- 
tions from the Popular Literature of America and 
Europe will be frequently given, with occasional re- 
ports of Public Lectures of high character; bat it 
shall be our first object to present a fair- and full pic- 
ture of the reml world* only varied at intervals by ex- 
cursions into the realm orthe ideal. 

—The New-Ycrk Tribune is issued Daily (a Morn- 
ing and two Evening Editions, in order to serve each 
subscriber with the latest news possible) on a fair im- 
perial sheet at Five Dollars per annum, or half t lie 
price of the great Commercial journals, by which it 
aims to be surpassed in nothing but Advertisements^ 
A Semi- Weekly Edition is issued on a similar sheet 
each Wednesday and Saturday, and afforded to sub- 
scribers at Three dollars per annum or $5 for two- 
copies. The weekly Tribune is printed on a sheet 
of nearly double the size of the Daily, and afforded at 
Two Dollars per annul* Six copies for $10, Ten cop- 
ies for $15, or Twenty for $24— payment being inva- 
riably required in advance. Whe*n the term paid fox 
expires, the paper is uniformly stopped, so that no 
man need hesitate to take tt from an apprehension 
that he wi}l be persecuted by duns or unable to get rid 
of the paper when tired of it. This rule has given of- 
fence to a few patrons of the non-paying order, but the 
greatmajority seem to like itbetter than the old fashion. 

It is not our custom to appoint Local Agents to so- 
licit subscriptions, nor to place great reliance oo 
Agents at all. But any person who is well enough 
known to be trusted by his neighbors may aid us if no 
will and help himself if he chooses, by taking this 
Prospectus and asking those who like The Tribune to 
hand him the money for a year, which be can remit 
at Club price ^i d thus obtain pay for his time and 
trouble. Subscriptions accompanied by payments 
are respectfully solicited by 

GREELEY & McELRATH, 
154 Nassau-st. New-Fork. 



Notes of all specie-paying Banks in the '"Siited 

States are taken for subscriptions to this paper at par 
Money. incased, fa \,\&m i ft^dMl e 8k&gJ& 
be considered at our risk: but a description of the 
bills ought in all cases to be left with the Postman- 

G. fc M. 
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CLUB PRICES. 



SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Two Copieis.-ii..;... $ & 

Pour • • 10 

Eight •• ...»0 

WEEKLY TB1BUNB. 

Six Copies . $10 

Ten •• Iff 

Twenty •• f .... 94 

No paper eontliraed niter the esplnitf on of the timo •ttbseribed and paid for* 
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SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE • 

CLARK'S NEW GRAM 91 Aft. 

A Practical Grammar, in which Words, Prhases and Sen- 
tences are classified according to their offices and their rela- 
tions to each other, illustrated by a complete system ofDia 
grams; by S. W. Clark, A. M. 
" This is a new work which strikes us very favorably. Its 

deviations from older books of the kind are generally judicious 

and often important." — N. Y. Tribune. 

" We are convinced it has points of wery decided supen 
ority over any of the elementary works in common use."— N, 

T. Courier and Enquirer. 

" Mr. Clark's Grammar is a work of merit and originality " 
—Geneva Courier. 

"Clark's Grammar I have never seen equaled iotpractiem- 
JnHty, which is of the utmost importance <n all School Books." 

a B. CLARK, 

January, 1848. Principal Scarboro Academy, Me. 

'•The brevity, perspicuity and comprehensiveness of the 
y ork are certa inly rare merits and alone would commend it 
OaUrioMessen^er *""* ""^toaj^Leara^^ 

•' This Grammar is just such a Book as I wanted, and I 
shall make it the text book in ray school." 

WILLIAM BRICKLEY, 

Feb. 1848. Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 

" I belie ve it only requires a careful examination by Teach 
era, and those who have the supervision of our educational 
interest, to secure for this work a speedy introduction into 
all our schools." N. BRITTAN, 

Feb. 184& Principal of Lyons Union Schoos. 

"I do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any work 
with which I am acquainted. I shall introduce it into the 
the Mount Morris Union School at the first opportunity*" 

412 H. G. WINSLOW, Principal. 



'Scientific Apparatus for the use of Schools," under the conditions 
specified in tliat section. Yours, respectfully, 

S.8. RANDALL. 
Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. 

PROMJ. A.ALLBN 
Principal of the Syracuse Academy. 

Syracuse, March 4, 1846. 
^ Mr. Hall — Bear Sir : I have examined with pleasure the Normal 
Chart, and am satisfied that it is superior to any thing of the kin* 
with which I am acquainted. 

I have im roduced it into my school, and sbaH recommend it to dte 
Attention os Teachers everywhere. 

Yours fee., 

JOSEPH A. ALLEN. 

FROM T. W. FIELD. 

New- York, A«g. J9, 1846. 
Mossrs. Hall & Dickson: Sirs— -Trw Elementary Chart of Nor 
mai sounds, prepared by D. D. Page, Esq., Principal *f the State 
Normal School, is in my opinion, calculated to supply a deficiency 
that has long been felt in our schools. Students who are exerci 
se d^ upon it, cannot failto acquire habits of distinct utterance as4 

tobe arranged on philosophical "aVdf "correct Wn^ a?ff?£ 
Chart taken as a whole is eminently deserving a place in all ©W 
school , T w pfEi£) w 

Teacher Ward School No. 3, N. fyCt^ 



NORMAL CHART. 

or THE 

Elementary Sounds of the English Lanpage. 

This Chart was arranged and prepared by D. P. PAGE. Principal 
-if tile New York State Normal School, and has received the unqua- 
lified approbation of hundreds of Teachers, who have it in daily 
use in their schools. Mr. Page has been long known to the public 
a* an experienced Educator, and it is believed that in no depart- 
ment have liis efforts been crowned with greater success than in 
ifeat of Elocution* The Chart embodies the results of many years* 
experience and attention to the subject, and it is confidently expect- 
> «d that it will soon become to "be regarded as the Standard, on the 
matters of which it teaches, in all our schools. No work of so great 
importance, has probably ever been before the pubflc, that 4ns in so 
short a time been received with so many marked tokens of favor 
from Teachers of the highest distinction. Though there are other 
Charts before the public, of merit, yet it is believed that the Normal 
Chart, by the peculiar excellence of its analysis, definition*: direc- 



THE 



-liana^an d general arrang ement, will commend itself to tbe atten- 
t on oralT WUU twve in * > • wlCT 



' W — 
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The Chart i* got up in superior style, is 56 inches long and 45 -vide, 
mounted on rollers, cloth backs, and portions of it are distinctly le- 
gible at tbe distance of fifty feet Price Two Dollars. 

The Chart can be obtained of A. 8. Barnes & Co , and Hunting 
ton Sr Savage, New-Yerk city ; Wm. J. Reynolds, Boston ; G.& C 
lierriam, Springfield, Mass.; E. H. Pease, Albany; Young & Hart 
Troy, ; S. Hamilton, Rochester ; Oliver Steele, Buffalo ; F. Hall 
Elmira ; D. D.Spencer fc Co., Ithaca ; J. C. Derby &. Co , Auburn 
Bennett, Backus & Haw ley, and G. Tracy, Utlca; ~ C. Yoir»gtove 
Cleveland, Ohio ; J. J. Herrick, Detroit, Michigan ; and of Booksel- 
lers generally. Agents who wish to purchase the Chart, supplied 
on liberal terms, by HALL 6 DICKSON, 

July, 1847. Publishers, 8/ racuse, N.Y. 

FROM S. S. RANDALL. 

SscaaTART'sOmcB, \ 

Department of Common Schools, $ 

Albany, Jan. 23, 1844. 
Mr. L.W.Hall, Dear Sir:— I have examined the "Normal 
Chart of the Elementary Sounds of the English language, arranged 
and prepared by David P. Page, Principal of tbe State Normal 
School, and have- no hesitation in cordially recommending its in- 
tfdmc^mu^toour District Schools, It may wherever deemed ad* 
vfssMe-b* procured under tbe authority conferred by the lattei 
clause of the 16th section of tbe Act of 1843, as a portion of the 



MORAL PROBE. 

PUBLISHED Mf THE AUTHOR, AS HIS ONLY MEANS OT 

retire ^ PTOOT » ATO ^ F ^nwHiffc»ia)rT<ms. 
rPHIS is one of the beat books ever published, being we£ 
A calculated to correct the evils of society, and to promote 
the best interests of the human family. 

Purchasers will not only exercise their benevolence, but 
will find a rich remuneration in the acquisition of this valua- 
ble work, rhich should be in the hands of everv reader 

JOHN CHAMBERS, 
Pastor of the Independent Church, PWfadelphia, Pa. 

It gives me pleasure to join with the Rev. Mr. Chamber* 
in commending both Mr. Judson and bis excellent work 

Pastor of the M. Ej Trinity Church, Philadelphia Pa, 

Extracts from Recommendations of The Moral Probe. 

Albany, May 15. 18ia 

I have examined a work entitled "The Moral Prok.* 
by fc, Carroll Jud*on, with great pleasure and profit. It 
evinces a thoroughly discriminating mind, and a deep insight 
into the principles a/id workings of human nature. It is fa* 
of moral and religious truth, brought out with great perspi- 
cuity,, precision, and independence; and yet in a manner 
wholly unexceptionabl e and inoffensive. It is pervaded bv 

T' I I IIJl !■!■ !■■■■! ■■■^■■■■■■1 ■ ^ 1**"* V «MJ\rfU %MJ 



Clerk 0/ 



is fitted to be an admirable auxiliary to parents and teuchere, 
in the responsible office of forming the youthful character. 
It would be good service done if it should be adopted as a 
school book all over the country. 

W. B. SPRAGUE, D. D., 
Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church. 

Thb Moral Probe— Contains 102 essays on the Nature of Hsa 
and Things, by L. C. Juason, Esq. Various fashionable and bsst- 
orable vices are probed to the quick in this work. We commess) 
it as a useful, pointed, moral book. The author lost bis alt in 
great fire at Pittsburgh, and deserves patronage. — Baptist 
Philadelphia. 

Tuk Moral Probe contains 336 pages— 109 original 

with an appendix, containing the Declaration of Indepc 

Constitution of the United States, Washington's Farewell Adds* 
a short notice of the Life of Washington, the fift/gir 
the Lift of Patrick Henry. 

The price in plain binding is $1,25. but when the 

s< veral districts in a town will join, and send fai five or 

they will be put at 91 per copy, and sent at tbe risk of the . 

Orders, postpaid, addressed to me New York city, will be pi r - 

\y attended to,— the money to be forwarded on the recent of tit 

***** L.C.JUDttOlf; 

■ _ ' _ Anther tad Nbtafecr. 

Ktw York, Jtme t9ad t If4$ 
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THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

We give the following extract from the very able 
speech of Hon. Horace Makn, made in Congress 
on the bill for establishing a territorial government 
in the newly acquired Mexican Territory : 

Tliis conscious idea that the state of slavery i© a 
-state of war — a state in which superior force keeps in- 
ferior force down — develops and manifests itself per- 
petually. It exhibits itself in the statute book of the 
slave States, prohibiting the education of slaves, mak- 
ing it hisrhly penal lo teach them so much as the al- 
phabet ; dispersing and punishing all meetings where 
they come together in quest of knowledge. Look in- 
to the statute books of tne free States and you will find 
law after law, encouragement after encouragement, to 
secure the diffusion of knowledge. Look into the stat- 
ute books of the slave States and you find law after law, 
penalty after penalty, to secure the extinction of knowl- 
edge. Who nas not read with delight those books 
which have been written both in England and this 
country, entitled " The Pursuit of Knowledge under 
difficulties," giving the biographies of illustrious men, 
who, by an undaunted and indomitable spirit, had 
arisen from poverty and obscurity to the height of 
eminence, and blessed the world with their achieve- 
ments, in literature, in science and in morals? Vet 
.\k&Jie y \n what we call republican America, are fifteen 
great States, vying with each other to see which will 
bring the blackest and most impervious pall of igno- 
rance over three millions of human beings ; nay, which 
can do most to stretch this pall across the continent, 
from the Atlantic to the pacific? 

Is not knowledge a good ? Is it not one of the pre- 
cious bcu.:ties which the all-bountiful Giver has be- 



stowed upon the human race 1 Sir John Herschell, 
possessed of ample wealth, his capacious mind stored 
with the treasures of knowledge, surrounded by the 
most learned society in the most cultivated metroplis 
in the world, says:— " If I were to pray for a taste 
which should stand me in stead, under every variety 
of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and 
cheerfuilnese to me through life, and a shield against 
its ills, however things might go amiss, and the world 
frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading " Yet 
it is now proposed to colonize the broad regions of the 
west with millions of our fellow beings, who shall 
Hevex be able to read a book or write a word; to whom 



knowledge shall bring no depght in childhood, no re- 
lief in the weary hours of sickness or convalesence. no 
solace in the decrepitude of age ; who shall perceive 
nothing of the beauties of art, who shall know nothing 
of the wonders of science who shall never reach any 
lofty, intellectual conception' of the attributes of their 
great Creator ;— deaf in all the hosannas of praise which 
nature sings to her maker; blind in this magnificent 
temple which God has builded. 

Sir. it is one of the noblest attributes of man that he 
can derive knowledge from his predecessors. We 
possess the accumulated learning of agee. From ten 
thousand confluent streams, the river of truth, widen- 
ed and deepened, had come down to us; and it is 
among our choicest delights that if we can add to its 
volume, as it rolls on, it will bear a richer freight of 
blessings to our successors. But it is proposed to an- 
nul this beneficent law of nature ; to repel this prof- 
fered bounty of Heaven. It is proposed to create a 
race of men, to whom all the lights of experience 
shall be extinguished, whose hundredth generation 
shall be as ignorant and as barbarious as the first. 

Sir, I hold all voluntary ignorance to be a crime ; } 
hold all enforced ignorance to be a greater crime. 
Knowledge is assential to all rational enjoyment; it is 
essential to the full and adequate performance of every 
duty. Whoever intercepts knowledge, therefore on 
its passage to a human soul; whoever strikes down 
the hand that is outstretched to grasp it. isguilty of one 
of the most heinous of offences. Add to your virtue, 
knowledge, says the Apostle ; but here the command 
is, be-cloud and be-little by ignorance, whatever virtue 
you may possess.. 

Sir. let me justify the earnestness of these expres- 
sions, by describing the transition of feeling through 
whicn I have lately passed, I come from a commu- 
nity where knowledge ranks next to virtue, in the 
classification of blessings. On the ! 0th day of April 
last, the day before I left home for this place, I attend- 
ed the dedication of H school house in Bostc n, which 
had cost $70,000. The Mayor presided, and much 
of the intelligence and worth of the city was present 
on the occasion. I see by a paper whkh I have this 
day receiv d. that another school house, in the ?ame 
city, was dedicated on Monday of the present week 
It was there stated by the Mayor, that the cost of the 
city school houses which had been comple ed within 
the last three months, was $200,000. On Tuesday of 
this week, a new high school house, in the city of 
Cambridge, was dedicated Mr. Everiet, ihe President 
of Harvard College, was piesent. and tuWressi?d the 
assembly in a long, and, I need not add, amostbeuii-t 
tiful speech. That school hou^e, with two other? to 
be dedicate.! within a wetk, will have cost #25,000. 
Last week, in the neighboring city of Clmrtaetown. a 
new high school house of a most splendid and ; costly 
character, was dedicated by the Mayor and city gov* 
ernment, by clergy and laity. 

But it is not the Mayors of cities, and Presidents of 
colleges alone, that engage in the work of cousemu. 
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ting temples of education to the service of the young. 
Since I have been here, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, Mr. Briggs, went to Newburyport, a distance 
of forty miles, to attend the dedication of a school house 
which cost $25,00**. On a late occasion, when the 
same excellent Chief Magistrate travelled forty miles 
to attend the dedication of a school house in the coun- 
try, some speaker congratulated the audience because 
the Governor of the Commonwealth had come down 
from the execurJve"Chair to honor the occasion. " No," 
said he, " I have come up to the occasion to be honored 
by it." Within the last year $23 0,000 have been given 
by individuals to Harvard College. Within a little 
longer time than this, the other two colleges hi the 
State have received, together, a still larger endowment, 
from individuals or the State. 

These measures are a part of a great system which 
we are carrying ou for the elevation of the race. Last 
year the voters of Massachusetts, in their respective 
towns, voluntarily taxed themselves about a million 
of dollars for the support of common schools. We have 
an old law on the statute book, requiring towns to tax 
themselves for the support of public schools, but the 
people have long since lost sight of this law in the 
munificence of their contributions. Massachusetts is 
now erecting a reform school for vagrant and exposed 
children— -so many of whom come to us from abroad 
— which will cost the State more than a hundred 
thousand dollars. An unknown individual has given 
$2 >,000 dollars towards it. We educate all our deaf 
and dumb and blind. An appropriation was made 
by the last legislature to establish a school for idiots, 
in imitation of those beautiful institutions in Paris, in 
Switzerland, and in Berlin, where the most revolting 
and malicious of this deplorable class are tamed into 
docility, made lovers of order and neatness, and capa- 
ble of performing many valuable services. The fu- 
ture teacher of this school is now abroad, preparing 
himself for his work A few years ago, Mr. Everett, 
the present President of Harvard College, then Gover- 
nor of the State, spoke the deep convictions of Massa 
chusetts people, when in a public address on educa- 
tion, he exhorted the fathers and mothers of Massachu- 
setts in the following words: " Save," said he, " save, 
spare, scrape, stint, starve, do anything but steal," to 
educate your children. And Dr. Howe, the noble 
hearted tfictator of the Institution for the Blind, lately 
uttered the deepest sentiments of our citizens when in 
speaking of our duties to the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and the idiot, he said : " The sight of any human be- 
ing left to brutish ignorance, is always demoralizing 
to the beholder. There floats not upon the stream of 
life a wreck of humanity, so utterly shattered and 
crippled, but that its signals of distress should chai- 
enge attention and command assistance " 

Sir, it wa* all glowing and fervid with sentiments 
like these, that a few weeks ago I entered this House 
—sentiments transfused into my soul from without, 
even if I had no vital spark of nobleness to kindle them 
within. Imagine, then, my strong revulsion ol feeling, 
when the first set, elaborate speech which I heard, was 
that of the gentleman from Virginia, proposing to ex- 
tend ignorance to the uttermost bounds of this Repub- 
lic : to legalize it, to enforce it, to necessitate it, and 
make it eternal. Since him, many others have advo- 
cated the same abhorrent doctrine. Not satisfied with 
dooming a whole race of our fellow -beings to mental 
darkness, . impervious and everla 'ting- not satisfied 
with drawing this black curtain of ignorance between 
man and naru/e, between the human sou' and its God, 
from the Atlantic to the Rio Grande, across half the con- 
tinent — 'they desire to increase this space ten, twenty, 
mi Hi on? more, and to unfold and spread out its black 



curtain across the other half of the continent. When, 
sir, in the halls of legislation, men advocate measures 
$?ke this, it is no figure of speech to say, that thtii 
words are the clanking of multitudinous letters; each 
gesture cf their arms tears human flesh with ten thou* 
sand whips; each exhalation of their breath spreads 
clouds of moral darkness from horizon to horizon. 

Twenty years ago a sharp sensation ran through the 
nerves ot the civilized world, at the story of a young 
man, named Casper Haaser, found in the citr of Nu- 
remberg, in Bavaria. Though sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, he could not walk or talk. He heard 
without understanding, he saw without perceiving; 
he moved without definite purpose. It was the soul 
of an infant in the body of an adult. After he had 
learned to speak, he related that, from his earliest re- 
collection, he had always been kept in a hole so small 
that he could not stretch out his limbs, where he saw 
no light, heard no sound, nor even witnessed the face 
of the attendant who brought him his scanty food. For 
many years, conjecture was rife concerning his histo- 
ry, and all Germany was searched to discover his ori- 
gin. After a long period of fruitless inquiry and we- 
culation, public opinion settled down into the bebaf 
that he was the victim of some great, unnatural crime; 
that he was heir to some throne, and had been se- 
questered by ambition; or the inheritor of vastwealth, 
and had been hidden away by cupidity ; or the off- 
spring of criminal indulgence, and had beeaburinl 
alive to avoid exposure and shame. A German, Von 
Feuerbach, published an account of Casper, entitled 
" The Example of a Crime on the Life of a Soul." 

But why go to Europe to bs thrilled widi the pathosof 
a human being shrouded from the light of nature, and 

cut off from the knowledge of duty and of God? To- 
day, in this boasted land of light and liberty, there are 
thiee million Casper Haosers, and as if this were not 
enough, it is proposed to multiply their number ten- 
fold, and to fill up all the YYestern world with these 
proofs of human avarice and guilt. It is proposed 
thai we ourselves should create, and should publish 
to the world, not one, but untold millions of { W¥'' 
of a Crime on the Life of the SW." It is proposed flat 
the self-styled freeman, the self-styled christians 
i oi fifteen great States in this American Union, shall 
engage in the work of procreating, rearing, and«#»V 
Casper Hausers, often from their own loins; and n 
any further development of soul or body is allowed to 
the American victims than was permitted to the Ba- 
varian child, it is only because mch development wul 
increase their market value at the barracoone. It tf 
not from any difference of motive, but oaly the better 
to insure that motive's indulgence. The slave cpJ 
must be allowed to use his limbs, or how could* 
drudge out his life in the service of his master? The 
slave infant must be taught to walk, or how, unfaj* 
shadow of this thrice glorious Capitol, could he join* 
coffle for New Orleans. 

I know, sir, that it has been said, within a short tinw 
past, that Casper Hauser was an impostor, and to 
story a fiction. Would to God that this could ever be 
said of his fellow victims in America 



Children — Children may teach us an enviable** 
— the art of being .happy. Nature has given to the* 
that useful power of accommodation to circumstatf* ' 
which compensates for so many external disadvanta- 
ges. Give him but a moderate portion of food Jf 
kindness, and the pleasant child is happier v& 
the prince. Free from artificial wants, unsaled ty 
indulgence, all nature ministers to his pleasures. He 
can carve out felicity from a bit of hard twig, orff 
successfully for it in a puddle. 
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THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 



BY CHARLES DICKERS. 



The lark went up to heaven, seeming to beat his 
breast against the adjacent sky ; yet liny speck as he 
was— scarcely discemable tolhe keenest vision — his 
song was audible to Lucy Hinchliff in her mother's 
little garden. Lucy was a daily governess, and was in 
the act of plucking a rose to adorn her bosom, before 
she set out to enter upon the day's routine, ohe cast 
her eyes around the modest garden — it was a very 
modest, very little garden—looked up at the lark once 
more, received the last note of its song into her so'il, 
smiled at the grey-headed mother in the pinched wid- 
dow's cap, who was standing at the window, waved 
her adieus, and closed the small gate after her. 

There was not in all the suburb in which we lived, 
abetter girl, a prettier girl, amorelov'ng, more dutiful 
daughter, than Lucy Ilinchliff. She first attracted our 
attention when we went, with sachel on our back, wil- 
lingly enough, to school. She was younger by two 
years than ourselves— a little, timid thing, as we re- 
member her She had a father at that time, but we 
could see that the old gentleman was poor ; and once 
we were prompted to offer her some of our victuals 
which we bore in our bag (for we dined at school), 
fearing that she haji not enough to eat at home. It 
was only a boy ? s thought, and now we are more happy 
that we did not commit ourselves by the insult , than 
if we had realized our early dreams. — those bubbles 
bred in a child's active brain. 

• Her father died and they became poorer. A rich re- 
lation took Lucy away, to bestow upon her a superior 
education. It was all he could do for her, he said; 
though he kept his carriage, and his servants, and cast 
bread to dovs. »>he returned to her mother after three 
years, to aid their mutual support by teaching. 

Who knows, besides themselves, the lives that daily 
governesses lead? Who lias tasted, besides them- 
selves, the bitterness of the bread they eat? The fine 
mistress may not frown too severely Up<n her cook or 
footman. They would resent if. and would seek an- 
other place, iiut the poor governess ! That she will 
resign her engagement is not to be apprehended. And 
are there not dozen*— score?, who would be glad to 
succeed her, if she gave herself airs? 1 here are trag- 
edies in real life more sad to witness than any of the 
histrionic art, and the life of the daily governess, in 
meager circumstances, is one whole tragedy. 

Lucy Hinchliff closed the garden gate, and passed 
from her mother's sight, I was a fine morning, and 
rfie was early. She had, therefore, no occasion to 
hurry, as she was sometimes obliged to do. She felt 
very* glad that the morning was fine, 'for, to tell the 
homely truth, her shoes — well nigh worn cut — were 
far from being water-proof. She had sat all day with 
wet feet once before, Irom the same cause, ancf much 
need she had to be careful of her health for her moth- 
er's sake. She had few acquaintances on the road she 
traversed — though she was as familiar as their own 
cliiid.ren"s iaces to all the small tradesmen — they saw 
her pass so regularly morning and evening. The 
g-ecn -grocer wouid frequently tell his wife that it was 
lime to get ihe breakfast, for the young lady with the 
moaic-paper was abroad. The toll-gate keeper was 
l Lucy's only speaking acquaintance of the male sex. 
He hail always a kind word for her. Nor did Lucy 
fail to ask him after the child that was scalded— a right- 
ful accident that — or whether his eldest girl wa.< at 
iiome yet. and other tittle queries. "There she goes," 
be man would say. when she had turned from hiin 
.*' Her's is a hard life, puor thing !" 
. u Not hard at all, Mister Martin," retorted Dame 



Wringlinen ononeoccasior. "Hard, indeed. I think 
she's got a very easy berth o't. Put her over a wash- 
ing tub, and give her three or four counterpanes for a 
morning's work, and sec what she'd make o : t " 

"Ah, yon don ,t know all! " said the toll keeper, 
significantly. And he was right 

The lady at whose house Lucy commenced the itt- 
structions of the day, was a very nervous lady indeed; 
and like your nervous people, she was extremely ira- 
scible. Lucy's knock offended her. She hated single 
knocks. V?hy had they a bell, if it was not to ex- 
empt the house from the vulgarity of single knocks? 
Once, in a fit of forgetfulness, the governess gave a 
palpitating double knock, and then Mrs. Robert Smith 
was astonished at her presumption. u Miss — Miss — , 
I forget your name — " Mrs. Robert Smith often con- 
trived to forget a name which was the property of an 
humble dependent, and was so much better than her 
own 

" Hinchliff, ma'am," prompted Lucy on the occa- 
sion referred to. 

" Ah, Hinchliff. Well, Miss Hinchliff, if, for the 
fu«ure. you would remember not to give a double 
knock, you would oblige me. I really thought it was , 
visitors, and, as I was in my dishabille, it pet me all in 
a flutter— you should consider my nerves, Miss Ilinch* 

liff." 

Poor Lucy ! If she could have afforded to be so 
much in fashion as to own to the possession of nerves, 
the lady's nervousness would have infected her. 

"Now, Miss Hinchliff," paid Mis. Robert Smith, 
when *he governess had taken off her bonnet and 
shawl on the morning we made her acquaintance, 
11 are you up in those new quadrilles yet." 

li I am very tossy, ma'am, but 1 have been so much 
engaged — I only took them home the day before yes- 
tori! ay. and fo litde of ray time is my own." 

" Well, Miss Hinchliff, of course,* if you have too 
many engagements, and my dear children are to be 
ne- dec-ted on that account, it will be Mr. Robert SmiuYs 
duFy to seek another responsible person, whose en- 
gagements are not so numerous: you cannot object to 
that, I am sure " 

" Oh, ma'am," was Lucy's faltering reply ; "I am 
too happy to be employed by you. I wiH be smxe to 
get the quadrilles ready by to-morrow." 

truth. She was to© 
>ert Smith 
Miss Hinchliff," said 
the lady, conciliated by Lucy's answer, "but I shall 
certainly expect the quadrilles to-morrow. I think von 
said when we first engaged you, that you taught Ital- 
ian % Priscilla is to learn it." 

"I shall be most happy, ma'am," replied Lacy, 
brightening up. 

" Mr. Robert Smith says that he has read— -he is a 
o-reat reader as you [mow — that there are -some very 





ly reverting to Goldoni and Motastatio. 

" You ought to «♦»!! me. v replied the lady. " You 
know, of- course - the pretty Italian poem with the 



play-hcuse name 



'• Do you i::?i:.i ? :i:/e .s )r 
ic Yes, that is it — :i ve.-y nr 
" It i3 considered 
"Yes, pretty or (i 



hi --he Corned ma'am ? :: 
[y poem — is h not?*' 7 



)> 



cju leu it 



■erv fi'ii; poem, ma'am. 

—ii-:-!- "s what Mr. Robert Smith 

k, ix r 'tis a comedy, it shouicbrt 



1il0U£Tf! I t 1 

be eailed Viriic." 1 

Liu-y assured the )-Ay ihut the D'v'rma Commcdin 
wao not a nlay in five acts, wilh stage directions, but 
ra her a religious poem. 

li 1 understand your meaning," said her employer. 
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* : something like Milton, I suppose. I have h ard 
Mr. Robert Smith remark — his remarks are so tq the 
puipose — :hat Milton was a tragedy, quite You will 
understand that you are to teach Priseilla Italian And 
about the terms, Mr. Robert Smith says that you are 
not to increase them, as he really can't afford it " 

" Ma'am, said Lucy, astonished. n 

'•' If you object, of course, we must find another re- 
sponsible person, who will include Italian for the 
amount of your present salary." 

Lucy's mother was in failing health. Need we say 
she was u too happy" to teach Italian without remune- 
ration, under the circumstances On this same morn- 
ing Mrs. Robert Smith dismissed her cook, who blun- 
dered at a pate defoie gras 7 and hired another at g-eat- 
ly enlarged wages. 

The widow Hinchcliff was not only failing in healthy 
but she was "nearer death than Lucy had any idea of 
When the poor girl returned home that evening— she 
went to six houses first, and walked a distance of sev- 
enteen miles— -she found that her parent had been 
obliged to retire to bed The servant, alarmed by her 
mistress's condition, had called in a neighbor, who 
only waited for Lucy's return to urge the propriety of 
sending for a doctor. Lucy not only assented, but ran 
herself to fetch one "I can give you no hope,' he 
said ; and she felt that a blight had indeed passed over 
her young life. When one that we dearly love is 
stricken down to die, we look out upon the world as 
if we had no longer hope, or part, or any lot, therein. 

She had to practice tne quadrilles that night on her 
hired piano, in fulfilment to her promise made to Mrs 
Robert Smith. Her mother h*d fallen into one of those 
dozing restless slumbers, peculiar to a stale of sickness, 
and the thought of waking the notes of gay quadrille 



my mother," said Lucy appeal- 



music in the house on whose threshold, even at that 
moment. Death, the destroyer, stood, shocked Lucy's 
feelings. No, she could not do 1lut } let M;^. Robert 
Smith say what she pleased 

She sat through the longest night she had ever 
known — for the heart measures the hours — not the 
clock — a watcher by her mother's bed. When the 
glad sunlight came gushing in at the casement, and 
lark after lark poured forth his jubilant thanksgiving 
for his sleep in the dewy grass, sue undressed herself 
and went to her own chamber, leaving the servant to 
supply her place There was no visible alteration in 
her parent when, with many fears and with one of 
the saddest hearts that ever beat in human bosom, she 
left the cottage upon her constant, diurnal mission. 
She was late, and had to walk hurriedly. It rained 
loo, and the water soaked through the leaky shoes v 
She had no smile for the tollgate keeper. He saw 
she was sad, and contented himself with a touch of 
his hat, by way of recognition. He was sad too, for 
the scalded child had died during the night. " Best 
not tell her now," he thought; "she has her own 
trouble this morning." God help her. She has in- 
deed. 

" You are full ten minutes behind your time, Miss 
Hinchliff. I never find you staying ten minutes over 
your time," was Mrs. Robert Smith's salutation. 

«I am very sorry ma'am— but I left my mother 
at home very ill— dying ma'am ; the doctor says," re- 
plied Lucy, bursting into* tears 

" Dying--dear me. Of course you feel very much 

Sit out ; but punctuality, Mr. Robert Smith says, is 
e soul of an engagement — and you have a character 
to keep up— buCas you are come, you can set Pris- 
eilla'smind at ease; she is dying to ilay the quad- 
rilles, and to begin her Italian. ,f 

»I— I was unable to run them through last night, 



Miss Hinchcliff," exclaimed Mrs. Robert Smith; 
" really, at your age, a young woman should know 
the value of her promise.*' 
li I could not disturb my ; 
ingly. 

4< Of course. I take all that into consideration," re- 
plied her employer. u But you, as a responsible per- 
son, should know the value of a promise. However, 
I will excuse you since your mother is dying — only 
don't let it happen again. You will commence Pris- 
cilla's Italian this .morning, of course ?" 

"I have been so unfortunate as to forget my own 
grammar, but if Priscilla is provided with one — " 

"Her father says that he cannot afford any Italian 
books — her French ones came so expensive. He 
thought you could have no objection to lend her 
yours." 

What could Lucy say, but that her books were at 
Priscilla's service ? 

Her mother was worse that evening, and had been, 
as the neighbor said, delirious during her absence. 
Lucy asked herself whether she. should practice the 

Si adfilles She was not long in deciding. Though 
ley should go without bread, she would not forget 
her duty as a daughter. Her place was at her moth- 
er's bedside. 

That day Mr. Robert Smith paid a visit to a friend, 
whose governess not only taught Italian for the same 
salary that was paid to Lucy Hinchliff, bat also pro* 
fesse'd'to include Spanish. When Lucy was admitted 
the next morning, the lady placed a small sum of 
money in her hand, and informed her that '• domestic 
arrangements^* would render her attendance in future 
unnecessary. The poor girl was not at all cast down 
by this circumstance. Was not her mother ill — dying 
at home? She would not be obliged to leave her so 
early in the morning. 

Her mother died three ddr/s afterward. A letter 
sent by Lucy to the rich relation, brought a cool an- 
swer back, m which the writer recommended hex to 
be industiiou*, and to " keep her character." 

And now Lucy was alone in the world, in which 
are so many faces, and so many hearts beating with 
warm life. Even the tollgate keeper had disappeared 
His place was supplied by a stranger, a man of coarse, 
repulsive aspect. Lucy ielt the loss, even of that ac- 
quaintance. 

Within a month after her mother's death, she was 
compelled to resign another of her engagements ; her 
employer, a widower, having made dishonorable pro- 
posals to her. She advertised in the papers, bat could 
not meet widi an appointment She had removed in- 
to lodgings now. 

One night-— it was a cold, rainy, November night- 
Lucy Hinchliff sat in her little room by her fire, pondering 
much over many things, but chiefest what it was fit- 
ting for a young girl like her to do, who, being so un- 
protected, was exposed to so many insults She gazed 
at her mother's portrait which hung over the mantel- 
shelf, and seemed to ask the advice of the dead. But 
the dead replied not. Only the bleak wind whistled. 
Only the rain beat against the window panes. 
There was a stir below, as of feet coming up stairs- 
Lucy heard it without heed. The feet came higher 
and higher, however, and halted at her door; ugon 
the panels of which a rap sounded as from determined, 
sturdy knuckles. The governess started, and cried, 
" Come in," and a man came in. 
It was her old acquaintance, the toll-keeper. 
But not dressed as he was formerly. No. He wore 
a bran new suit of superfine Saxony cloth, and a gold 
watchguard communicated with his vest pocket. As 



ma'am, stammered Lucy, " my mother was so ill." far as equipment went, he was in all respects the gre»_ 
11 Then you are not ready with those quadrilles again, ' tleman. And in tae heart besides — m the heart besides 
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"I be<* your pardon, Miss, for intruding upon you," 
he said, bashfully. I am come to speak to you about 
educating my children." 

Lucy bowed. She thought she had misunderstood 
him. 

"I am come into a large fortune lately, Miss — a 
very large fortune — a matter of a thousand a year. I 
knew no more of it, three months ago, bless you, than 
the man in the moon; and I think, and my wife 
thinks, that our girls ought to be educated." 

" Certainly," said Lucy, vacantly. She thought she 
was dreaming 

" And so we agreed that if you would come and 
lire with us — we live in a fine house now — and be 
one of ourselves, and teach the children, we thought 
that we would take it very kind of \ou." 

" Yes," assented Lucy, mechanically, for she was 
not the whit nearer waking. 

" And if you would think two hundred pounds a 
year, and a room of your own, enough, it is yours to 
morrow : and that's all about it" 

The speaker, in the excitement of having accom- 
plished his errand, clapped his hat on his head, and 
breathed freely. But he recollected himself, and took 
his hat off again. 

" You wish me to be governess of your children 
Do I understand you aright?" said Lucy only half con- 
scious that the scene was real. 

"Yes, miss, if you please; and if two hnndred a 
year would satisfy you, why — why it's done, and 
that's just where it is " 

" I thank God," cried Lucy, bursting into tears. She 
was wide awake, and understood all now. 

It r.as all true — that was the best of it. The man 
had really inherited a large fortune, left him by some 
relative hitherto unheard of. And was not his early 
thought about the poor governess, who gave him a 
good word eyery morning, and inquired after Billy, 
who was scalded? Yes; for he had heard of her 
mother's death, and the proud consciousness of being 
able to confer a benefit on an orphan girl, elated his 
heart as much as the possession of a thousand pounds 
per annum. Lucy, of course .would not consent to re- 
ceive the salary he had named. How it was finally 
settled, this chronicler knows not; but Lucy dwells 
with the quondam toll-keeper, and looks happy — very 
happy 

A small white stone has been erected at her moth- 
er's grave. You may see it, if you will walk for the 
purpose, to Abney Park Cemetery, Stoke-Newington. 

CONSOLATION IN TEACHING. 

Amidst all the difficulties with which the instructor 
has to contend, there is much to alleviate his burdens, 
iauch to cheer him in his troubles and perplexities, 
.auch to encourage him in his exertions. True, he is 
.-abject to the contempt of the ignorant aristocrat, the 
contumely of the purse-proud millionaire, and the ne- 
glect of the ambitious politician. He can rarely as- 
jrire to the honors of office, or to the ease and luxuries 
of wealth. But, at such apparantly disheartening cir- 
eranetances. sound philosophy and genuine philanthro- 
py only smile. There is a luxury in doing good, which 
abundantly compensates for many deprivations. 
• The principle enemies against which the instructor 
ha§ to combat, are vice and ignorance. He is, there- 
fore, never called upon to batde in ajiy uttjust cause. 
He never has to defend the wrong in opposition to the 
right, and his most efficient weapons are bloodless 
arrows. Aloof lrom the turmoils of political strife, be- 
yond the influence of that most bewitching and most 
deceitful of syrens, ambition for political distinction, 
andrarel * ' 



comparatively removed from temptations to which 
other classes of men are exposed, i he legiiimate ob- 
ject of his exertions, the end of his proper aspirations, 
is to impart and develop the good and: the true, to re- 
press and correct the evil and the false, to make man- 
kind wiser, purer, truer, holier. What a glorious goal 
for ambition, purified from its gross and poisonous ele- 
ments ! 

The materials, too, placed in the teacher's and&— 
what are they ? Immortal minds, in their nascent and 
niost pliant state, ready to be moulded into forms of 
undying beauty and perfection, or distorted into shape* 
of hideous and ever during ugliness. The sculptor 
fashions out the inanimate marble into the " counter- 
feit presentment'' of a man, while he who convert* 
an ignorant and vicious child into a well-informed and 
virtuous citizen, creates, it may be said, the real man 
himself. The instructions, admonition and exhorta- 
tions of the clergyman, too often fall ineffectively upon 
the indurated heart of the adult, and not unfrequently* 
are too general and comprehensive to reach the fee- 
ble understanding of the young. But the intelligent, 
kind-hearted teacher, can adapt his instructions to the 
comprehension and affections of his tender and flexible 
charge Here, then, is a field worthy of the highest 
efforts of tlje wisest and most skillful husbandman. 

Besides, how cheering to the teache.' are the subse- 
quent success and respectability of his pupils. To 
possess sensible evidence that we have been instru- 
mental in sending out into the world, "men and women 
who are an ornament to their country and a blessing 
to their race, is surely no flight compensation for the 
anxieties we may have suffered, the toils we may have 
endured, and the patien ce and perseverance we may 
have exercised To feel that we have rescued even- 
one individual from an ign ominous or premature death , 
is more true and lasting glory than to have won a crown. 
And then the gratitude cherished by his pupils through- 
out life, towards a faithful instructor, comes to his 
heart like refreshing dew-drops 

Finally, the teacher's vocation is becoming more 
and more appreciated : and he himself, as he improves 
in character and knowledge, fulfils more faithfully and 
efficiently the sacred charge entrusted to him, aUains 
to increased respect and a higher remuneration for his 
services. 

With such motives to cheerfulness and energetic 
action, let no teacher despair ; let none despise or 
slight his calling; for even the humble and obscure 
guide of the lowest grade of children, maybe accom- 
plishing the true purposes of life, far more perfectly 
than he who rides victorious over conquered nations, 
or he who sits in jeweled majesty, sovereign over the 
richest and broadest domains. — Massachusetts Teacher. 



GOOD MANNERS. 



We know a young man, slow, sullen, heavy-browed 
and ungracious, who, whenever you speak to him, 
answers as if it were an effort to be even decently 
civil; and who., moreover, seems to be quite content, 
and even proud, of his incivility. And we lean to the 
charitable side so far as to think this is nothing more 
than a bad habit of his. which has insensibly fastened 
upon him : and that he goes through the world— a 
world of mutual dependence — litde aware of the fact, 
that so small a thing as his manners is constantly pro- 
ducing impressions, and fast forming a reputation, such 
as ten years hence he may regret as the greatest blun- 
der of his life. 

Would it not be well for every young man to re- 
member the truthful anecdote of the rich Quaker 
banker, when asked the secret of his success in life. 



ely jaundiced by inordinate thirst (or gold, he is f answered " Civilitj- friend- civility P How " much' 
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docs it cost a man, either old or young, to be truly 
civil in the intercourse of society ? Rather, how much 
does it coat a young man to form hid habits, which, ii 
formed, will sit upon him easily, graceful^, and pro- 
fitably, so long a* he lives? Far more often depends 
on this little, than any other single adventitious cits 
cumstance by which men rise and fall. We may 
look around ut>, at any time, and eee men high in 
place and power, who have not attained that ele- 
vation by force of individual character or great 
knowledge, but simply from the fact that the tri- 
fling graces of life nave not been despised It is 
not a dancing master's grace that is now referred 
to, but that benevolence of manner that recognizes 
in little things the rights of others, and fully acknowl 
edges such rights. The thousand ways in which this 
little courtesy does good, need hardly be mentioned. 
It may be saici, however, that a courteous manner 
has a reflective influence oa the benevolent feelings 
It is a source of gratification to the man who practices 
it. If it sits naturally upon a man, it is a passport 
to any place and any circle. It has smoothed many 0ii ^^ ui e u..iw.« B . -*« 
a rough path for men first starting in business, and I will not affect them, 
has been one of lhe things that has often crowned In order to awaken 
efforts with success. The man of experience, looking 
on an ungracious manner in a young person just start- 
ing into the world with nothing he can depend on but 
himself, is not angered, but rather pained, by what he 
sees knowing, as he does, that the want of that little 
something to please as we go along, will cause many 
a rough jog in the road, which otherwise, might be as 
smooth as a summer stream. Wear a hinge in your 
neck young man, and keep it well oiled. 



Arguments drawn from tire distant future have far less 
Weight than those far more tangible ones in the living 
present. Still the teacher has a basisj and when he 
Iiae found Where it lies, no mattef hbw far down, he 
may begin to build upon it, only let him be careful t9 
lay wellthe foundation before he attempts too splendid 
or imposing a superstructure. 

This basis is that activity and that craving for knowl- 
edge implr.nted in every mind. This natural activity 
may be perverted, almost destroyed, and this craving 
turned to disgust ; but they cannot be wnolly oblitera- 
ted, and while a spark remains^ w'th caretul fanning 
and proper fuel, they may again be kindled into an 
active flame. No child can be so stupid as not to be 
interested in something, and the skillful teacher will 
find the means to increase an interest once excited, 
and turn it gradually into the desired channel. Let 
this be a fundamental rule, never to attempt to make 
a pupil study that in which he cannot be expected to 
feel an interest, and let it be remembered that with 
young children this interest must lie in the study itself, 
since arguments drawn from a more distant source 



HOW TO INTEREST SCHOLARS. 

Earnestness in any pursuit is essential to success, 
and almost sure to secure it " Where there is a will 
there is a way," is an old adage, and it is no less true 
that where there is no will there may as well be nc 
way. It is very common for most who are about to 
make their first attempt at teaching, if they entei 
upon it with any degree of interest, to feel certain 
there can be but little difficulty in awakening an in- 
terest in all their pupils. The knowledge acquired is 
in itself so full or interest, and there is so high a de- 
light springing from success, while the very exercise 
Oi our powers is fitted to afford pleasure, and their 
growth consequent on their exercise, a still higher 
pleasure ; that he feels that no one can remain unin- 
terested. 

Now all this is true; The mind like the body <?*ave8 
food and exercise ; knowledge is this food and study 
the exercise. The common and fatal error is to over- 
load the stomach with indigestible food so as to pro- 
duce loathing, and to impose upon the yet feeble 
shoulders a load which crushes to the earth. Is ii 
wonderful that there is no mental jctivity produced, 
and no generous enthusiasm excited 1 

What then will the practical teacher do 1 He will 
study closely the characters of his pupils ; he will form 
his opinion of their different temperaments and abili- 
ties, and so far as possible what has been their previ- 
ous instruction. If he finds a disrelish for study— a 

• 1 • . f 111 V 



an interest in h*s pupils, the 
teacher must himself both feel and manifest an inter- 
est in what he communicates. The Latin poet was 
right when he said : " If you wish me to weep, you 
must first weep yourself," and so if the teacher wishes 
his scholars to be interested he must be so himself. 
This interest, if it be genuine, can scarcely fail to com- 
municate itself, for there is a cord in every breast 
which vibrates to the same note, and is peculiarly 
sensitive in children. A skillful band will learn to 
touch it effeotually. When once this interest is awa- 
kened the same means will keep it in existence and 
increase it. 

Suppose the teacher to have succeeded thus far. 
The minds of his scholars are beginning to act, thoogh 
feebly and irregularly — the spark is but just giving 
birth to the flame. Shall we now pile on the feel in 
masses ? Rather should he still apportion the labor 
to the slowly increasing strength of his subject, and 
still feed the fire with fuel that will be in no danger 
of smothering it. Gradually he will increase the talk, 
taking care each time to reach as near the capacity of 
the scholar as possible. 

This will require care and a nice judgment, bat it 
is of vital importance— -not so much that he may learn 
the greatest amount possible, as because the mind 
will gain strength fastest by being exercised always 
to the extent of its powers — Ohio Observer, 



, " VALUE OF EDUCATION." 

There is no trade, no kind of manual labor, indeed, 
no employment in life, for which other things being 
equal, a man is not better fitted, and in which he mar 
not do a better service to society, if he be educated, 
than if he is not : and this too, independently of the 
great increase ot happiness to himself, arising from 
the manly exercise of all that is manly in him. The 
laboring man cannot too soon learn, that if he secures 
for his children a good education, it will be far better 



for them than well cultivated acres — a good under- 
disposition to avoid it as far as possible, and an un- 1 standing will be better than great riches The truth 



willingness even to listen to patient explanations, he 
does not attempt to remedy the evil simply by telling 
them what they ought and. what they ought not to do, 
or by doling out to them a lecture on the importance 
and value of knowledge. These arguments are valid 
enough, butthe evil to be remedied is not to be reached 
in this way. Arguments addressed to children must 
be nearer intuition than this. Duty must be made 
pleasant, or they will engage in it with litde interest 



ought early to be impressed on the minds of the young, 
that all real excellence and manliness have their be- 
ginning in moral and intellectual education. It is thk 
which makes the man ; it i& the natural unfolding and 
growth of man made in God's image; it fits him for 
usefulness, and lays an immovable foundation for the 
most enduring and refined pleasure. With such aft 
education* he may. become an ornament and a blessing 
to society ; and men, whateyer place he may occupy 
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•—be he farmer or trader, fisherman or tinker, no one 
can rob him of his manhood. 

There is no interest of society which will not receive 
a most needful and better impulse from the better 
education of the people. It has been thoroughly tested, 
&at all judicious and Uber^ expenditure of money for 
giving a more thorough education .o the people, will 
be returned to them with double interest, in the in- 
creasing thrift and wealth and virtue of the community. 
There is no way to permanent prosperity so sure or so 
natural, as that which begins in education — in the 
proper cultivation of the mind, the waking up of its 
creative energy. It is the very worst economy that 
ean be practiced, to neglect the improvement of our 
schools, and suffer- ignorance and its legion of evils to 
continue and increase upon us. And the fanner or 
mechanic, or any one else, who suffers his children 
to go forth into the world with no other than an apology 
fox an education which our common schools now af- 
ford, will do them an irreparable injury. If iheir 
minds have not received a stimulus ; if a strong desire 
for mental improvement has not been awakened, they 
are not fitted to enter on the duties of a manly life. 
Because they have strong limbs and well turned 
frames, and are six feet high, -they are not therefore 
men. 'J hey are men md eed in outward form, but they 
are dwarfs in mind ; and yet with the mind, men most 
usefully and happily serve both God and the world. 
The spring oi all healthful prosperity is in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, and the vigorous exercise of its facul- 
ties. In our manufacturing towns, the power which 
gives life and motion and prosperity, proceeds from 
the busy brains of educated men. And the world over. 
we shall find it to be true, that the greater the amount 
of general education, the greater will be the power 
and wealth and prosperity of the people — Ct-no. School 
Manual. 

CHILDREN SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO THINK 
FOR THEMSELVES. 

The moral cultivation of children belongs mainly 
to parents, at home ; and is achieved more by exam- 
pie than by precept. The boy whose father abhors a 
ne, seldom becomes a liar Children are imitative 
beings; and, as imitation soon becomes habit, parents 
cannot be too careful what examples for imitation 
they set. We do not pretend to lay down rules for 
moral training ; a sufficiency of them for every prac- 
tical purpose will be found between the covers ot that 
ancient and much neglected book, the Bible, and it is 
for parents to make the application clear to their 
children. We would have the young taught to think 
for themselves and assisted to think justly,, and to do 
this, the parent must himself be capable of thinking 
justly. p 

To think for themselves ! And how are they to be 
taught to think for themselves? In various ways, 
and if we may be allowed to recommend any branch 
of education particularly, by the study of the exact 
sciences; at least, to some extent. It is trie that ev- 
ery boy is not qualified by nature to become a great 
mathematician, but almost every one is capable of 
being taught that twice two are four, and we wouk 
cultivate whatever mathematical talent a pupil has, 
were it ever so little. And why, we may be asked, 
should he study algebra and geometry, if he is to be 
a farmer 'or a shop keeper* For this reason : it will 
teach him to think, to weigh everything, to take noth- 
ing for granted without sufficient reason, to examine 
whatever is doubtlul or suspicious, to detect error, and 
very often io arrive at truth. It will make him in a 
measure independent of the opinions of others ; for 
he who thinks much and deeply is, if of healthy mind, ' 



competent to form opinion s of his own . The elemen ts 
of Euclid is an easy ami delightful book, which it 
does not require any extraordinary capacity or much 
time to master ; but we will venture to affirm that the 
few days or weeks spent upon it will give the student 
a habit of thinking and close reasoning that will never 
depart from him, and that will be of inestimable ad- 
vantage to him through life. 



TEACH YOUR PUPILS THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 

Teach all your pupils the laws cf hcaHh> and present 
them as the lanes of God. which they commit sin in 
violating, and then* t tlteman example of strict obedience 
to tliem yourselves. And do not teach empirically ana 
ex-catiiedra, but show them the philosophy of the mat- 
ter, tthy it is thus and so, and how it is, that penalties 
n\TJst follow disobedience to these laws ; and enforce 
obedience to them by every, method you can com- 
mand Make them understand how fresh air purifies 




respecting tneir lodging , vw .. . 

to secure their proper ventillation, and ascertain 
whether they do it. Teach them what kinds of food 
and drinks are unhealthful, and why they are so. 
Teach them the evils of eating too much, eating too 
often, of eating too fast, and of taking food and drink 
too warm. Teach them the baneful operation of al- 
coholic and narcotic drinks. Teach them the offices 
of the skin, and the necessity of frequent ablutions, 
for preserving health. Teach them the necessity of 
warm clothing, and of guarding the eyes from exces- 
sive light, and when weak, the evil of using them be- 
fore breakfast, or by candle light.. Teach them the 
danger of excessive menial excitement, either by in- 
tellectual effort or protracted care and anxiety, ami 
the indispensable preservative sought in muscular ex- 
ercise in the open air. And on this last topic, beware 
yourselves of the rocks.— Miss C. E. Beemer. 



Sound Mind.— A perfectly just and sound mind is 
a rare and invaluable gift. But it is still much more 
unusual to see such a mind unbiased in all its actings. 
God has <riven this soundness of mind to but few ; and 
a very email number of those few escape the bias of 
some predilection, perhaps habitually operating ; and 
none are at all times perfecdy free. I once saw this 
subject forcibly illustrated. 

A watch-maker told me that a gentleman had put 
an exquisite watch into his hands that went irregularly. 
It was as perfect a piece of work as was ever made. 
He took it to pieces and put it together again twenty 
times. No manner of defect was to be discovered, 
and yet the watch went intolerably. At last it struck 
him that, possibly, the balance-wheel might ham been 
near a magnet. On applying a noedle to it he found 
his suspicions true Here was all the mischiel. J ne 
st ?el work in the other parts of the watch had a per- 
petual influence on its motions, and the watch went 
as well as possible with a new wheel. If the soundest 
mind be magnetized by any predilection, it inust act 
irregularly. — Cecil. 



Effects of an American Education.— Among the 
persons arrests by the Cuban Government on suspi- 
cion of favoring the insurrection, there aie several 
young Cubans who were educated at the Aiaerican 
colleges. We naturally find these young men among 
the votaries of liberty, and we just as naturally find 
that their American education is viewed as a source of 
suspicion by the Government— Phil N.American. 
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METHODS C F TEACHING. 

The July number of the Westminster Review, contains 
an elaborate and ably written paper on English uni- 
versity education, elicited by the perusal of Dr. Whe- 
welFs books on the leading studies of the Universtiy 
of Cambridge The reviewer, after treating upon the 
mode of organization and objects of an extensive uni- 
versity system, takes up as his second point, the meth- 
ods of teadiing. The great aim should be, to teach 
every subject of study in such a manner as to enable 
learners to derive the utmost possible benefit horn the 
instruction, and therefore this question must necessa- 
ily be of primary importance in arranging the details 
ot a useful educational system in any country. The 
writer in the Review very justly remarks as follows : 

" Some processes are more effectual than others, fo* 
conveying the lessons with precision and force ; and 
there are many useful devices for exciting the minds 
of the learners to vigorous self-exercise, which is an 
essential part of education. To facilitate the commu- 
nication of knowledge and ideas^the subjects to be 
taught are usually laid out in the order that they can 
be roost easily taken up, in lesson-books, text-books, 
grammars and manuals. There are also the accom- 
paniments of diagrams, models, specimens, and ex- 
periments. Dictionaries, commentaries, and books of 
leference, supply what is lacking in the straight-for 
jrard course of the expositions. Teachers are sought 
out that are masters of their subjects, clear in their 
statements, expressive in their manner and demeanor," 
quick in apprehending the stumbling-blocks in the 
learner's path, and ingenious in illustrative devices. 
To compel the active exertion of the scholar's own 
faculties, there have been many contrivances. In 

learning languages, the pupil is set to divine for him- iner mosx approyeu peuioas: aim "™*rgjr 
self the meaning of his author, and to attempt an ex- naturally disqualified is excluded from the protest*, 
position of this to the teacher, before receiving any and emmentjproficients are 4 e . s ?^ ate \l°V imp S 
assistance ; —a method that very effectually answers 
its end. fn arithmetic, and mathematics generally, 
the pupil receives a rule, and sees an example or two 
of its working, and is then set to solve other cases by 
hi3 own unaided powers • which, also, is a very 
strong security for the mind's exerting itself. A very 
old and widely employed device, for the like purpose, 
is the system of public disputations : this is applicable 
to a different cias* of subjects, such as ethics, politics, 
history, theology, and others of the like character. 
The exaction of original essays from the pupils has 
the same tendency. But of all methods, viva voce ex- 
amination, in presence of a whole class or school, on 
whatever has been taught or discussed, is the most 
effectual and the most universally applicable way of 
.bringing the acquirements of the scholars to the ac- 
tive test. A teachers success will probably depend 
more on his capability of managing these examina- 
tions, than on any other point of his character. His 
eloquence may inspire enthusiasm, and his lucid ex- 
pressions, and well-timed illustrations, may make him 
intelligible and interesting; but unless he can bring 
his audience, individually, to the proof of what each 
has learned, he will fail in depositing knowledge in 
the state requisite for its being turned to account/' 

' This is followed by a few instances commendatory 
of prizes as a means of emulation. We have lotig 



entertained seriotis objections to a system of emula- 
tion so invidious, and. one that cannot awaken either 
in the recipient or disappointed competitors, those 
feelings which correspond to the spirit of a christian 
education. We therefore pass over several para- 
graphs to the following on the teachers profession 1 , 

" With regard ta me- tutorial system at Cambridge, 
en- the plan of bringing forward men into the teaching 
office, we cannot but pronounce it lax and inefficient, 
in the highest degree. It is a kind of voluntary system, 
each pupil choosing any one he pleases from among 
the resident members of the university. There is no 
account taken of the- teaching capabilities of the to- 
tors, except in so far as these may make them popu- 
lar with the under graduates themselves. But scholars 
are not the best judges of their teachers; nor is any 
graduate of a college a qualified teacher, as a matter 
of course. In all other places — in schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges, not on the English model, a man's 
fitness to communicate knowledge is a primary con- 
sitieration, in Betting him over the education of youth; 
and the person appointed is* aware that such a capa- 
bility is expected to be shown ; he therefore pays 
some attention to the art of teaching, visits the schools 
where good methods are to be seen, anil has a jut 
ambition of being a proficient in his art This is 
neither seen nor expected in a body of such a random 
constitution as the Cambridge and Oxford tutors. No 
appointing body stakes its credit on their fitness to 
teach; and the actual capabilities of a really good 
teacher are very little recognized : they are neither 
an example nor a stimulus to others. True merit 
may blusn unseen in a college tutor; his pupils can- 
not adequately represent it, either by word of mom 
or by their own proficiency. But in the educational 
world at large, so much stress is laid upon aptness to 
teach, as distinguished from the mere possessioD of 
knowledge, that an apprenticeship to teaching is 
begun to be insisted on. We have normal seminaries, 
where the rising educator goes to practice the art, 
under the direc ion of good masters, and accordingto 
the most approved methods ; and where any one 



and erainentprohcients are designate.! tor 1 W*t? 
situations. Tliis is as it should be ; and it is our \m 
est advance in educational method ; while the En- 
glish universities, and many of the village schools, 
exhibit the lowest state of the art " 

The great question for solution by the Mend* of 
education, involves many difficult . poiBte. ^** 
tablishment of ^ood and efficient appliances f<* fa*" 
tating the acquisition of knowledge, securing to 
benefits of sound discipline, and such a regulation of 
the habits of mind and body, as will give society 
a oomplete man, should be the first object of evety 
government. Prominent among these aret&ifcboofo 
and works for explanation and reference, maps, charts 
and apparatus; yet all these may approximate pen*' 
tion with butiitttle advantage to the great mass of learfl' 
ers, unless those charged with the duty of instructuw 



be equal" to their 'ask, and pursue a system 



that shall 
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enable the emanations of the living mind to nu* e 
deep and lasting impressions upon the taught. **' 
tment to this point, the reviewer says : 

"The private character of the English univerflty 

tutorage is radically opposed to its efficiency. «P* 

* vents the abilities and methods of one teacher two 

being examples to others. If a tutor sits in a room 
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with one or five pupils, let him charm ever so wisely 
his influence is but trivial. An eminent teacher, un~ 
der the public system, sitting at his desk before fifty 
or a hundred pupils, keeping them all aetir and at' 
tentive, is a shining light to a large circle; he repro- 
duces himself in a large number of scholars, aru! 
spreads his arts and devices far and wide over society. 
People come from the utmost part of the land to wit- 
ness hisproceedings ? and to eaten the secrets of his suc- 
cess. But in the pnvate system, though a man teach 
like Jardine or Arnold, (which however is impossible, . 
as they accomplished their triumphs partly through 
the influence of a large mass upon each individual,) 
he can never reach a commanding stage, nor put out 
his talents to good advantage. In short, there exists 
neitber a mechanism for imparling the high teaching 
capability, nor an opportunity for it to do its perfect 
work, if it should chance to appear." There is no pe- 
destal provided for a bhining light, and no effort made 
to light it upv" 

These strictures are undoubtedly just, and they in- 
dicate to the friends of education in this country, that 
ea*r own system, however defective in other respects, 
is based upon right principles in regard to the edu- 
cation of teachers, and the methods employed for 
bringing the largest number under the same instruo- 
tieu. The plan of Normal schools is well calculated 
to obviate the evils which rest upon the English uni- 
versity system — mere dull scholarship, instead of prac- 
tical and useful knowledge. The same may also be 
said of our academies and colleges, in each of which 
there is a community of feeling and interest. In our 
common schools and higher institutions, there is a 
w floating intellect" which acts upon individual minds, 
and thus knowledge is imparted by the atmosphere 
or the geniu* foe*, which acts as a powerful stimulus 
upon pupils. Hence the advantages of large schools 
and classes, when -ill the arrangements are complete. 
Their benefits on mind and the formation of habits, 
are of more importance than the economy of such a 
system. 

But who can best administer such a system, the teach- 
er educated by a private tutor for some other pursuit, or 
one weU qualified by his natural aptness to teach, his 
acquirements and experience % Whence comes this 
experience, but at the expense of the young, or by 
the privileges of Normal school education? Those 
who have taught for years, have been educating 
themselves by converting the scene of their labors 
into Normal schools. Shall their successors be com- 
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polled to follow their example, or is it moire wise and 
just for the state to furnish Normal schools for training 
up teachers It were a matter of little consequence, 
were it not that the opening intellect of future genera- 



Prominent among* the educational events of the last 
month, is the anniversary of the New York State Teacher* 
Association^ We ptroHshed a programme of its proceeding* 
in our last, wfifen was followed during the sessions of <n£ 
meeting: Our limits preclude more than a scanty outline of 
the proceedings, and therefore we substitute such remarks as 
we deem pertinent to the character and object* of the meet- 
ing. 

We have no hesitation in placing the last anniversary of 
the associations m point of harmony and courteous bearing 
between its members, for above each preceding one ; yet 
there was a spirit or dictation manifested by some who 
aspired to be leaders, wnicfay as on former occasions, elicited 
remarks not in accordance with the spirit which should in- 
spire the teacher to the full discharge of duty. An improve* 
ment, however, upon the past, warrants the belief that the 
association will be permanent, and the hope that it vftit 
accomplish much good. After an able and appropriate in- 
troductory address by the president, S. B. Woolworth, A.M , 
the programme of exercises was commenced with the read' 
ingof a report by Mr. Kenyon of Allegany, from the com- 
mittee on Emulation in Schools. After giving the definition 
of the term emulation, Mr. Kenyon proceeded to justify and 
defend a just and virtuous spirit of emulation in every youth, 
and to show that without this great mainspring of human 
action, no youth could ever acquire eminence or respecta- 
bility in any of the walks of life. He then referred to the 
different methods of exciting emulation, viz : force, coax* 
ing, and by natural means. Each of these different modes 
were briefly referred to, and the two first condemned in 
strong and eloquent terms. The rod, as a stimulus, was- 
condemed as brutal, inefficient, and calculated to blunt the 
sensibilities, and degrade the mind. The u coaxing" mode 
was also referred to, and tfhe system of offering premiums 
to stimulate emulation, forcibly condemned, as caTcnrafed to 
act on the smallest possible number of a school, and as un- 
just to all, except those who, from superior advantages, en- 
ter into competition lor the prizes offered to those who may 
stand the best examination. The arguments against these 
two methods, proved that the committee had given them a 
thorough investigation, and were so strongly presented and 
aptly illustrated, as to leave little doubt that both method* 
are attended with the most injurious and even dangerous 
results on the minds of scholars. 

The natural method of exciting emulation was next pre* 
sented. This was defined to be the innate love of knowt. 
edge in the mind of childhood, and recommended as th« 
onry true and safe plan of leading youth iu the path of sci^ 
ence, and of drawing out all the dormant energies of their 
minds. The remarks of the committee on this point were 
enforced by appropriate and able suggestions. 

The author of the report condemned tfie use of the rod 
as a means of emulation, in terms somewhat offensive to 
those who regard a well-whipped school among the best evi- 



dences of professional competency. This excited an ani 
tions, must bear the evUs of the continuous experiments maled dUcus « on f some length, on a. motion to accept the- 
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of those acquiring the teachers' professions Good 
faith to posterity demands this much of the govern- 
ment, and the interests of humanity will not be pio- 
moted, until the practical duties of instructing the 
youth of our country are committed to the hands of 
those whom nature and professional acquisition have 
fitted for the work. 
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3X7" Evil communications corrupt good manners. 



report, which was finally carried by a good majority. 

Reports, or essaya were read upon the several subjects 
which had been announced. Mo>t of them were character- 
ized by ability, and were in every respect worthy of form, 
ing a part of the proceedings of a state association of teach. 
ers. In the evening 9/ the first day, Mr. How 3 principal of 
t^e Canandaigua academy, read a report on the educational 
policy of the state, the consideration of which was postponed 
, until the next rooming., It very propetly took strong ground 
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in favor of our common schools, academies and colleges ; 
but, as improperly made thrusts by inucndo and false infer- 
ences against the Normal school. Indeed this seemed to be 
the main object of the essay. The Auburn Daify Advertiser 
gives the following sketch cf the debate upon it. 

Mr. Field, of New York, addressed the association in sup- 
\xht of the report of the committee on the educational policy 
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of the state, and in opposition to the Normal school system; *^ 

of the state. The address was listened 

Mr. Cooper, of Onondaga, moved to amend the resolu- 
tions attached to the report, so as to include Normal 
Schools and Teacher's Institutes, as entitled to the bounty 
of the state. 

Mr. How explained that he had no enmity to Normal 
schools, but that the adoption of Mr. Cooper s resolution 
would destroy the spirit of the report 

Mr. St. John appealed to Mr, OoopeT to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. trooper explained his reason for declining to with 



as a means for qualifying persons for the important and re- 
sponsible duties of teachers. 

Mr. Field of New York, moved that the amendment be 
laid on the table, which was lost. 

Mr. Fanning, of New York, spoke in opposition to the 
Amendment, and as calculated, if adopted, to place the report 
in a ridiculous light 

The vote was then tak£h on the amendment, and adopted 
•—yeas 60, nays 29. 

The resolution as amended was also adopted by a targe 
majority, and Mr. How was instructed to modify the report 
to correspond with the sentiment of the resolution. This is 
the third attempt to get an expression of the teachers of the 
state against the system of Normal schools, insidiously made 
by those whose motives can only be appreciated by their 
perseverence and the means employed to effect their pur- 
pose; but the accumulated evidence in favor of the New 



Association, on the general advantages df education to the 
people of the United States, atfd tbfe great importance of 
the. high Vocation in which members of the association 
were engaged. 

She alluded in beautiful and appropriate language to the 
absolute necessity of virtue and religion to qualify teach- 
ers for the successful pursuit of their important profession. 

to with 'evident indications cf 
profound interest and satisfaction. It was as a whole, a pro 1 
duction of great ability and rare beauty. 

Several other reports were read and resolutions adopted, 
among which was one calling upon teachers to circulate 
petitions in favor of free schools in their respective dis- 
tricts, and forward them with the signatures, to the school 
department at Albany. This "was done for the purpose of 
collecting the popular sentiment of the state on this sub- 



draw it He spoke with ability and earnestness in defence j e ct and placing it where it may be submitted to the legisfe- 
of the Normal school system, and argued in favor of its great tmw 
value in the plan of education now in operation in this state, 



York state Normal school, is too satisfactory to allow either 
local or professional envy to injure its well earned repu- 
tation. 

The association proceeded to a ballot for President which 
resulted as follows*: 

Whole number, 107 

Mr. C. R. Coburn, Tioga, 

Mr. Bulklcy, of Albany, 35 

Mr. Brittan, of Wayne, 12 

Mr. How, of Ontario, 6 

Scattering, 8 

Mr. Coburn was therefore declared duly elected, and he 

returned his thanks in a few appropriate remarks. 

On motion, Mr. Coburn's election was unanimously eon- 
firmed. Nominations were next made for Vice Presidents 
which resulted in the election of Nathan Brittan, W. W! 
Newman, W. C. Kenyon and H, How, 

Mr. Joseph MKeen was elected Corresponding Secre- 
tary, James Johonnot, Recording Secretary, and T. W. 
Field, Treasurer. 

Professor Lowe of Geneva College, delivered an address 
which presented an examination of the present system of 
education in this state, and of the various institutions of 
learning, which constitute that system. He assumed the 
ground that colleges were a necessary part of this system, 
and contended for an enlarged and liberaT policy towards 
them on the part of the state. Colleges, he declared, were 
always aristocratic when not properly endowed, sod demo- 
cratic cwhen so endowed ; and the reason fbr this, was 
stated to be, that in the well endowed college afl couid 
gain Admittance, while to the poor college, only {he rich 
can afford to go. 



ture. 

ID* The following, prepared and read as a composition at 
the late examination of the TrOy Female Seminary by one 
of the pupils, will be read with the favor due to' historic 
truth and excellent poetry ,* nor can it fail to impress the 
reader with the admirable system of instruction which has 
so well developed the talents of the gifted writer, and inspire 
a higher regard for the cause of female education. Saeh 
specimens of composition are useful models, affording in- 
struction and pleasure to afl classes of readers. — Editor* 

THE FALL OF GRANADA. 

Eight centuries the Moor had dwelt in bright and sunny 

> Spain, 
And sullenly the Spaniard brooked the conquering Moslem 1 ? 

reign ; 
But proudly stood the towering mosque and slender minaret, 
The palace, with its marble halls, and domes, and columns 

light; 
With frescoed walls: and arabesques, and silken draperies, 
With cool and fragrant gardens, and groves of orange trees. 

The haughty Moorish monarch .sat in silk and jewels drest, 
But a bold and fiery spirit lurked within the silken vest : 
And the flashing eye, and curling lip, betrayed the warirfce 

souls 
Of noble lords and cavaliers, that thronged the palace halls; 

I And the walls of the Alhambra, though with dazzling gold 
they shone, 
Were strong, and thick, and fortress-like, and built of mas- 
sive stone. 

Against Zahara's fortress marched the Moorish King hi 

fight, • 
And boldly scaled her battlements in dark tempestuous 

night; 
And mingled with the blinding storm that tore the raging sky, 
The fiercer storm of fire and sword, the fiendish battle-cry 
Swept wildly through Zeaara's streets, and rocked her walls 

of store, 
And thundered round her heaven-built towers, and shook 

her rock-piled throne. 

Back to Granada'* palace, in triumph, passed the King, 
And with the shout of victory, the Alhambra's courts did 

ring, 
When the exulting army saw, with weary step and slow, 
Zahara's mourning captives to Granada's dungeons go. 
Their fallen city weeping and wailing for their dead, 
And glancing fiercely at their chains with every painful 

tread. 

Then to the gorgeous presence of the haughty conqueror; 
A wild-eyed hermit fiercely strode, with streaming locks and 

hoar ; 
And with frantic look and gesture, and bold prophetic voice, 
He mingled with their revelling*, their music and their joys; 
A fearful talis of eoming woes within Granada's walls, 
Of death and loud lamenting in Alhambra's lofty UaJs. 



When to the stately Court of Spain the dismal tidtngseame 
Of Zahara's desolation, fierce flashed the indignant flame 

i* wii •. * m * , . , , i From many a haughty noble's eye, and many a gleaming 

Mrs. WiUard, of Troy, next delivered an address to the ) sword, ^^ 
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Snatched from \he golden scabbard of gentle k flight Had 

lord, 
Was pledged with many a solemn oath ot de«p tad deadly 

hate* 
To work the wo* k of vengeance Cot Zahara's mournful fate. 

Forth from the itoyal city of the fiery Fefdinand, 

The Marquis Don Rodrigo marched with bold impetuous 

baud 
Of proud and daring chivalry, arrayed for battle's toils; 
And through the rugged passes of Granada's mountain 

walls, 
He led the brave and hostile train in all its pomp and power, 
And raised the christian banner from Alhambra's conquered 

tower* 

Terrific was the ruin wrought by the furious foe 
Within the Moorish city, and loud the wail of wo 
Through the Alhambra sounded, when the startling tale was 

told, 
That in one night of deadly fight, a band of christians bold 
Had brought upon Granada the fearful storm of war, 
And drenched Alhambra's courts and streets with blood of 

slaughtered Moor. 

Builond the hymn of praise arose from every hill and plain, 
When tidings of the conquest rung throughout the land of 

Spain. 
The christian sovereigns humbly knelt to pay the homage 

due 
To Him who gave them victory o'er the proud Paynim 

crew, 
From the cathedral choir arose Te Deum's solemn swell, 
And with their thanks the prayer was breathed against the 

infidel. .+ 

From the gates oi Autiqtiera passed a gay and brilli^feband 
Of brave and haughty cavaliers from Andalusia's lalra, 
In bright and gleaming pageant, with flashing sword and 

lance, 
All clad in steel-wrought armor that in the sunbeams glanced, 
And bearing many a banner, enriched with silk and gold, 
With heraldry and quaint device emblazoned on its fold. 

Exultingly the army passed from Autiqnera's gate, 
With vaunting boasts and threatening vows that sad Alham- 
bra's fate, 
Upon the haughty Malaga, should soon in fury burst. 
And with a warrior's rapture, waved their nodding plumes, 

as first 
From the Axarquia's rocky heights, they view their destin- 
ed prey, 
With its fair and fertile vega, outstretching to the sea. 

Th« warrior baud, with bounding hearts, and quick impa- 
tient tread, 
Through many a wild and rugged pass^ by Don Aionzo led, 
Through rocky vales and torrent beds in stealthy silence 
passed, 

Nor woke the mountain echoes with the trumpet's stirring 

blast, 
Nor rose from all the exulting host, nor shout nor battle-cry, 
Aa towards devoted Malaga they wound their secret way. 

'But from each crag and jutting clifl that walled the chris- 
tians round, 
The Moslem's fiery eyes unseen upon their foes looked 

down, 
As in their <&ncied secrecy the straggling host advance, 
And suddenly, like mountain storm, the death-winged dart 

and lance, 
Hurled from their hidden fastnesses, in. wild and savage fight 
The rocky valley deluged with blood of christian knight. 

The christians from the «torm of death, confused and blind- 
ed fled, 

And maddened by the dismal sight of heaps of mangled 

dead, 
And wild with fright, through all the night, they wandered 

lost and weary, 
Through dark defile, and lonely glen, and o'er the mountain 

dreary \ 
And left in many a gloomy pass, their slain and scattered 

host, 
With many a banner stained with blood and trampled in the 

dwst, 



The sound of loud bewailing through Andalusia rung. 
As the few sutviving warriors came wandering, one by one, 
\Vith dimmed and battered armor, and wild and haggard eye) 
From the fear fill vales and mountains where their elaugh* 

tered brethren lay ; 
Q» many ft silken pillow did the tear of sorrow fall, 
And drapery of mourning hung In many a princely halh 

But shouts and songs of triumph from all (Canada toss, 
As swiftly spread the tidings that hosts of christian foes 
Among the rocks of Malaga in mangled heaps were lying, 
And that in Spain was nought but tears and loud lament, 

and sighing : 

The Spaniard's blood-stained banners on Alhambra's walls 

were huag, 
And shouts of exultation through the gorgeous paja<-e rung 

Forth to the field of battle marched the haughty Ferdinand, 
"VPith thousands of the bravest knights from all the christian 

land ; 
With Andalusian chivalry, and warriors from Castile, 
All burning deep with deadly hate against the infidel, 
And vowing that each vine-clad hill, and vale, and fertile 

plain, 
Should soon be wrested from his sway, and own the chris- 
tian's reign 

For many a day, and many a month, in many a mortal strife 
The fated Moslems struggled for their country and for life, 
But the stem and iron-hearted knights and warriors of Castile 
Enraged with hate and vengeance, and fired with holy zeal 
la all Granada battled against the turbaned Moor: 
Ah, wo to thee, Granada! thy glorious days are o'er! 

The massy walls of Malaga and Moclin's rocky towers, 
Fell like the crumbling earth-banks, when the mountain tor* 

rent roars : 
And through the Moorish kingdom swept the storm of fire 

and sword, 
Till before the royal city the victor's cannon roared. 
Within Alhambra s mourning courts there is no music now, 
Her marble halls and fragant airs, but mock Granada's wo. 

Vain were the lance and scimetar, and vain the twanging 

bow, 
Vain the careering war-horse, and the stirring cymbal now, 
For pestilence and famine, and wHd despair' and death, 
Through the beleaguered city stalked with foul and deadly 

breath. »♦ 

Alas for thee, Granada! thy fate is writ in heaven ! 
Thy sunny kingdom to thy "foes, the stern decree hath given. 

From proud Alhambra's marble courts, the Moorish mon- 
arch goes. 
With his diminished train lamenting sad Granada's woes ; 
Till on the wild and rocky heights that overlook the plain, 
They pause with loud bewailing, and with tears like falling 

rain, 
To gaze upon each lofty tower, and grove, and ruddV height, 
All glancing in the beauty of beloved Granada's light. 

Allah is great ! exclaimed the Moor, the stern decree of 

heaven, 
Our beautiful Granada to our haughty foe hath given. 
Alas, alas* Granada! our earthly Paradise ! 
Thy sparkling towers and minarets are fading from our eyes. 
How gloriously thou now art bathed in soft arid mellow light^ 
But Allah to the fajtbiui gives a Paradise more bright. 

Into Granada's city poured a gay and gorgeous throng, . 
Arid all her streets resounded with triumphant shout and 

song; 
Her marble courts reechoed with the tread of steel-clad 

knight, 
And all Alhambra's palace gleamed with gold and jewels 

bright ; 
From battlement and fortress burst the cannon's joyous peal, 
4nd from Alhambra's towers waved the banner of Castile, 

From many a lofty minaret gleamed the holy silver crosa, 
And the anthem of thanksgiving rose from many a christian 

voice j 
Within Granada's stately mosque was heard the solemn 

chant) 
To Christ and Mary Mother, and. many a blessed saii;t. 
Thus fell the Moorish kingdom in Granada's pleasant land; 
Thus was Granada wrested from the turbaned Moslem's 

handt 
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SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 

The schools in the town of LehoX, Madison county, held 
an impromptu celebration on Saturday the 19th .ult., at 
Wamp3ville. There must have been at least 800 children 
present, accompanied by a goodly number of parents and 
friends of education. The whole affair was arranged by the 
Female Teachers, and placed under the direction of Mr- 
. Chapman, their efficient Town Superintendent of Schools. 
"At an early hour, a procession numbering 310 children 
properly arranged in carriages, with their banners gaily 
floating to the breeze, enlivened the Clockville road, while 
less lengthened lines of joyous youth were meeting them in 
every direction as they arrived. 

One school in the village of Clockville, in charge of Miss 
J. L. Douglass, was represented by 109 scholars, with 25 
banners. The train from this district consisted of 150 per- 
sons, filling 26 wagons. The scene was thrillingly interesting 
when all were marshalled in due order in front of the village 
church. Escorted by the Sconondoa Band, they marched to 
. the beautiful grounds in front of the residence of Charles 
De Farrier, Esq., where they were soon properly arranged 
tipon seats prepared for the occasion. 

The exercises consisted of Prayer by Rev. Wm. H. Cooper» 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in "Wampsville, and ad 
dresses by Edward Cooper, of Syracuse, B. F. Chapman, 
Town Superintendent, Charles De Farrier, and others, with 
music from the band between the several speakers. During 
the time occupied in speeches, the closest attention was given 
by the large concourse of children, and the hundreds of citi- 
zens who participated with them in the pleasures and benefits 
of the occasion. 

A collation, liberally provided and elegantly arranged, was 
disposed of with right good zest and becoming decorum, after 
which S4»numents were given and responded to in the usual 
* manner. The toasts were all pertinent to the occasion, and 
like the mottos upon the banners, were rich in the truths 
conveyed. 

Through the politeness of one of the teachers, we have 
been furnished with several of the sentiments, which we are 
reluctantly compelled to omit. We select a few to indicate 
the spirit of the occasion and the zeal with which the teachers 
enter upon the duties of their profession. 

Miss Sarah Loomis, a graduate of the Normal School, 
made the following appropriate reference to her late gifted 
instructor: "The lamented D. P. Page — the great 
Teacher— the zealous advocate and firm friend of universal 
education. — His influence will never cease to exist, but ex- 
tend in -widening and glorious results to be felt long after 
those on whom it was personally exerted shall have gone to 
the same bourne, and the names of Alexander and'Uapoleon 
shall have vanished from the memory and praises of man* 
kmd. M 

The deep emotion with which this sentiment was received 
indicate with what reverence society cherishes the memory 
of its real benefactors. 

• By B. F. Chn.pmtai.~~Pnni8kment~-A pleasant thing, if it 
eanbe had on credit; but rather a dull article when they pay 
down. 

3y Mi*& Ran dall. — Friendship and Ltwe+—The leading cha. 
ractetistics of a female Teacher — the Archimedean lever to 
open the heart of a child by which it will easily receive light 
and intelligence. 

By Jganette l^ Douglas*.— Thp YfHttfrofour Countryr™ 
May they be so instructed in the great principles of Truth 
and Christianity, that when it is theirs jto' act a part on the 
stage of Ufa, they may drive every vestige of injustice, anji 
pppression, from our fair land.- 



By Miss Dies.— The Red—A thing used by Aaron to open 
the waters of the Red Sea that the children of Israel might 
pass through unharmed, but by modern teachers it is used to 
afflict and punish the children of men as tbey pass through 
the Red Sea of knowledge. 

ByRoswell Randall.— The Teachers of <mr ConTttry~-k 
peace-army infinitely more valuable than the war-army which 
invaded Mexico. May their days be as prosperous as their 
profession is honorable and useful. 

By Sophia Loomis. — Integrity without knowledge is weak 
and worthless, but knowledge without integrity » dangerous 
and dreadful. 

A large number of sentiments, interspersed with music 
from the band, were presented, and responded to in an ap- 
propriate manner ; and the exercises closed without one oc- 
currence to mar the pleasures of the occasion, and only to 
add to the impetus given to the cause of education by the 
faithful and energetic teachers of that town. We wish them 
the success due to their enlightened efforts, and hope the 
community among whom they labor will reward them liber- 
ally and respect them for their good works. 

« 

Teachers' Institutes*— We would remind Town Super, 
intendents and Teachers, of the necessity of making the pre- 
liminary arrangements for organizing Teachers* Institutes, 
in cpnformity with the law, with as little delay as possible.— 
The filing of the certificate of a majority of Town Superin- 
tendents m each county, and the designation, by the County 
Clerk£& an advisory committee to manage the Institute, 
shoulane done in time to ^ye general notice of the time and 
place of meeting. The law req ui res the attendance, in comi- 
ties of 40,000 inhabitants, of 50 teachers, or persons intending; 
to become such, at the Institute during ten working days ; 
hence the necessity of early action in regard to organization. 

If committees charged with the management of Institutes, 
will communicate to us an outline of their arrangements, we 

will cheerfully assist in giving them publicity. 

«~— — ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■! i . I. ■ ■ ■■ ' ...» 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

Life and Times of Silas Wriqht. late Governor of the State 
of New York, by Jabez D. Hammond, and published by 
Hall & Dickson, Syracuse. 

This work exhibits the same impartiality and sacred regard 
for truth which distinguish the author's Political History from 
the year 1 789 to 1841— -a work which has been so extensively 
circulated and generally approved as to create the most fa- 
vorable impressions in regard to the author's integrity of 
purpose and its faithful execution in the work before us. 

The author, in his preface, very properly observes/in re- 
gard to the Life pf Mr. Wright, " that, in my judgment, to 
describe the man as he really was, and his actions, both in 
public and private liie, as they truly were, was the imperious 
duty of his biographer ; and that a simple narrative, ' a plain 
tale,' embracing those objects, is the beat eulogy of a great 
and good man." 

Mr. Wright's conduct and fortunes as a public man, and 
his views as a statesman, are truthfully and impartially re* 
corded, and although the feelings of the author are evidently 
prepossessed in favor ol the Hero of his story, we can per- 
ceive no desire to bestow upon' him servile and unmerited 
praise. 

The author's description, which it appears he obtained 

from the most reliable sources, of Silas Wright at home, is to 

us fhe most interesting part of the biography, 

" It is there." s^ys our author. " where you see the man as 
he is. It is there, where impatience, envy, irascibility, and 
all the bad passions fo which poor human nature is si$jeo 
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are too often displayed without restraint ; and it is there 
where the kindly emotions cf the heart are exhibited, and 
where they exist unadulterated with sinister motives. It is 
by the domestic. fireside»-it is in the social intercourse with 
one'sfaraily, and neighbors, and intimate friends, where there 
is no inducement for affectation and disguise, that the beams 
of "the soul's calm sun shine" are most conspicuously and 
most sensibly felt To see Silas Wright as Silas Wright, we 
must look at him in the family of the old neighbor and friend 
of his father, CapL Moody, in the remote and quiet village of 
Canton." 

From the birth of Mr. Wright in 1795, to the year 1841, the 
labors of the author are confined to the subject of his biogra- 
phy ; but ift continuing the account of his life. Mr. Hammond 
says in his preface, 'from the year 1840 to the close of his 
administration of the government of New York, the history 
of the political parties which existed during that period, is 
naturally and almost necessarily resumed and continued. — 
After he retired from the gubernatorial chair, there remains 
to his biographer little other labor than the painful task of 
recording his death." Accordingly Judge Hammond resumes 
Lis political history, where his second volume, to which we 
have before referred, closes and continues it down to the 
adjournment of the Constitutional Convention, and the death 
of Gov. Wright. This part of the work is very ample, and 
may, by some readers, be considered too difluse. The action 
cf all the parties and fragments of parties from the year 1846 
and the characters and movements of all the distinguished 
partizans, including, of course, the more conservative and 
radical whigs, the hunker and bam burning democrats, the 
abolitionists, the native Americans, the anti-renters and na- 
tional reformers, appear to be impartially am] faithfully de. 
lineated, thus preserving, in one connected view as it were ? 
a grand panorama of political operations in the State of New 
York, and to some exteut in the nation, during the interesting 
period to which we have alluded. 

Chapter 15 gives the proceedings of the Democratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore in 1S44, and contains many important * 
C;cts net heretofore generally known. They were obtained } 
it appears, from a delegate to that Convention, and are given 
by the author as reliable. We could not but observe, that 
although the author, in all other parts of his work, has not 
afforded evidence of personal feeling cr prejudice, he betrays 
in his remarks on the action of this Convention, a strong 
aversion to the policy which governed on that occasion. 

The analysis of Messrs. Croswell and Sutton's Report of 
the Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of this 
State in 1846, constitutes a very valuable portion of this 
work. Us arrangement is simple and lucid. The history of 
the Convention is brief, but presents distinctly its action on 
all the important questious which came before that body, and 
the reasons upon which such action was founded. We have 
no hesitation in expressing the opinion that a student- of 
Constitutional law, by reading the twenty-first chapter of this 
work, will Obtain as much useful information in two hours 
as he would derive t.om reading nineteen hundred closely 
printed column.-* of the regular reports of the convention, 
loaded as they necessarily arc with all the formal proceedings 
of an organized deliberative assembly. 

We fear out remarks on this new work have keen extend- 
ed to an unreasonable limit— certainly much more than we 
anticipated when we commenced. We therefore conclude 
by saying that the two volumes of Judge Hammond's Politi- 
cal History, published in 1842, and the one now published 
by Messrs. Hall & Dickson, furnish a complete body of the 
political history of this State, from the year 1789 to the time 
of the adoption ol the new Constitution in 1846, together 
with the biography of one of t' e most distinguished Statesmen 
cf the age. 



The three volumes are bound in a uniform and durabUt 
manner for public and District School libraries. The neces- 
sity of having such a work where reference to it can be made 
by the mass of our citizens, is too obvious to require a word 
from us. Those entrusted with the duty of selecting books 
for school libraries, will readily see the importance of giving 
due attention to this wot k. We have no hesitation in re- 
commending it as being as reliable and accurate a political 
history as can be written, and we hope it may find a readjl 
sale and many careful readers. 

The work is finely embellished with portraits of Governors 
Wright, Bouck, and Young, and is printed and bound* in ,a 
style that reflects great credit upon its enterprising publishers* 
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Modern French Literature. By L. Raymond De Vericour, 
revised, with notes alluding particularly to writers promi- 
nent in late political events in Paris, by Wm. Stavoutom 
Chase, A. M. Boston : Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1848; 

To understand the character of any people, their literature 
should be studied ; but who can read all the valuable worfy 
which a prolific press daily throws upon society ? The Bf> 
tional progress of France ha* been loo generally viewed 
through the medium of her fictitious writers and the never, 
ending descriptions of Parisisin manners-— by the hack-writers 
appended to the literary machinery of the country. The 
appetite for this floating trash has been fully glutted, and 
consequently many have supposed that France has furnished 
nothing but this literary offal during the last quarter of a 
century ; but those who suppose that she has degenerated 
in patient learning, fruitful science and varied knowledge, 
are greatly mistaken, as they will perceive by a perusal of 
the work before us. The author gives a brief hia>tory of the 
literature of France, making reference to the most eminent 
writers of the past age. This is succeeded by a review of 
the Intellectual Philosophy and the Political Tendencies of 
the country. History, romance and poetry are severalty 
treated of with reference to French authors, and with a fair- 
ness and ability that should commend this book to the favor 
of the reader. The author, m speaking of the English critics 
for their absurdity in ranking Paul de Kock among the first 
writers of his time, justly observes, that 

" Such an opinion could only be entertained by foreigners, 
who are probably beguiled by the easy and sparkling pictures 
of real life, which he. draws in 60 lively a manner ; for it 
proves great ignorance of French literature. Paul de Keek's 
subjects and' portraitures are drawn only from the lower^ 
class of society, and there it great similarity in his productions." 

We might adduce other examples of the fair and candid 
criticism with which this volume abounds, but we forbear. — 
The crowning feature of this work, however, is its analysis 
of French Literature and its influence upon society. Its in. 
coherent and imperfect character-#its fantastic medley of 
light and gloom— which so accurately reflects the condition 
of society in France., cannot but be read with interest and 

profit by all. 

An elegaut steel-engraved portrait of the renowned poet, 
orator and historian, whose influence as u politician has been 
alike conservative and valuable upon the destiny of France 

the patriotic Lamartine — embellishes the work. This. 

with the excellent notes of the American editor, adds much 
to the value of the book. It may be found at the Bookstore l 
of Stoddard & Babcock, Salina street. 

Chambers* Library for Young People.— This admirable , 
series is continued by a description of English life in India, 
or scenes in Hindoottan, under the title of Alfred in India. 
It is well adapted to amuse and instruct young readers, an<J 
leaves an impress upon the heart that must exert great in- 
fluence in the formation of character. 
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EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOORS. 

PUBLISHED BT 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 

57 John street, New York. 

Tho Arithmetical Course for Schools, 

(PRIARY TABLE BOOK, in prebsl) 
I. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
* II. SCHOOL ARITHETIC. 

The Academic Course*. 

L THE UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC 
IIL PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND itiTENSURATION. 

III. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA.* 

IV. ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
V. DA VIES* ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 

The Collegiate Course, 

I. DAVIES' BOURDON'S ALGEBRA. 
H. DA VIES' LEGENDRE'S GEOMETRY AND TRIG- 
ONOMETPY. 

III. DAVIES' ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 

IV. DAVIES' DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 

V. DAVIES* SHADES, SHADOWS, AND PERSPEC- 

TIVE. 
VI. DAVIES DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CAL. 

CULUS. 
These works have an established national reputation, and 
will be the common standards to which :he largest portion 
of the students of the present day, will refer. 

Natural Philosophy. 
PARKERS FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOS- 
OPHY. 
Embracing the elementary principles of Mechanics, Hydros 
tatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Pyronomvcs, 
Optics, Astronomy, Galvanism, Mngitetism, Electro-Mag- 
netism. JMdgneto-Electricity, with a description of the 
Steam and Locomotive Engines. Illustrated by numerous 
diagrams. 

Llr. Parker is widely known through his :t Aids to Com- 
position" and other text books. His Natural Philosophy is 
received with uncommon favor by teachers, aud is very 
generally adopted where it is introduced. A copy will be 
sent to teachers who may wish to examine it. 

Civil Engineering. 
I. D A VIES' PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, MENSURA- 
TION. AND DRAWING, 
n. DAVIES? ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 
IIL GILLESPIE'S MANUEL OF ROADS AND RAIL 

ROADS. 
It fs, in all respects, the best work on this subject w«»h 
which I am -acquainted ; equally adapted to the wants o 
students of civil engineering, and the purposes of per- 
sons in any way engaged in the construction or super- 
vision of roads. 

PROF. MAHAN, U. S. M. A. 

I. W1LLARIFS HISTORY OF' THE UNITED STATES, 

OR REPUBLIC OF AMERICA, Svo. 
n. WILLAR'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New editions brought down to the present time. 
III. WILLARD»S AMERICAN CHRONOGRAPHER, A 
Chart of American HtRorr. 

' I. WILLARl^S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PER- 
SPECTIVE. 
IL WILLARD'S TEMPLE OF TIME, A chart of Uni- 
versal History. 
CLARK'S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
A practical grammar, in which words, phrases, aud senten- 
ces are classified, according to their offices, and their re- 
lation to each other : illustrated bv a complete system of 
diagrams. By S. W. Cj^ark. A*. M. 

From the Rakway Registe?* 
It is a most capital work, and well calculated, ifv:e mist ike 
not, to supercede, even in our best schools, work* of 
much loftier pretension. 

FULTON AND EASTMAN'S BOOK REEFING. BY 
SINGLli ENTRY. 
The method* of accounts here presented, furnish that 
part of a common education, which hi pract'eal Hi i* 
m ^st indispensable. It is printed in script typ^, and pre- 
sents the forms in beautiful band writing, to the eye of 
the le*arner. 

FULTON AND EASTMAN'S PRINCIPLES OF P -N- 
MANSIIIP. 



Illustrated and ixneditkuisly taught by the use of a series 
of chirographic charts, a key, and a set of school writing 
books appropriately ruled. 

L FULTON AND EASTMAN'S* CHIROGRAPHIC 
CHARTS, In two numbers. 

Chart No. 1, embraces primary exercises, and elementary 
principles in writing. • 

Chart No. 2, embraces elementary principles for capitals 
combined, and elementary principles for small letters com- 
bined 

- H. KEY TO FULTON AND EASTJtfAN ? S CHIRO- 
GRAPHIC CHARTS, 

Containing directions for the position at the desk, sad man- 
ner of holding the pen ; also, for the exact ibrms and pro- 
portions of letters, with rules for their execution. 
IH. FULTON AND EASTMAN'S SCHOOL WRITING 
BOOKS, in four^art*. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
Bchoo 1 Architecture, 

1 VOL. OCTAVO. 

Hon* Henry Barnard, Superintendent of Schools in Rhode 
Island. Embracing plans for school houses, and everjr 
thing that relates to their interior arrangement and venti- 
lation. It is a work full of valuable information for teach- 
era and school; committees. 

A.S.BARNES & Co. 

51 John street, N, Y., 

Have in press, and will publish in September, 

CHAJtfBERS' EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 

,New American edition, from the revised and improved 

1 Edinburgh edition, by D. M. Rebse, LX,,D. 

CHAMBERS' GEOLGY, CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, DRAWING, PHYSIOLOGY, TREA- 
SURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

These works are issued by the Messrs. Chambers o( 
Edinburgh, who are known in Great Britain and America, 
by their numerous and valuable publications, intended ]>es- 
cially for schools, and-for the diffusion of intelligence on ail 
scientific and practical subjects. They have secured for the 
authorship of this series, the labors of some of the first pro- 
fessors in Scotland, in the several branches. Many en- 
gravings illustrate the several volumes, and they will be 
found admirable text books, as well as a rich addition to the 
school and family library. 

THE STUDENT AND YOUNG TUTOR, 
Is, issued the first of each month, at 107 Fulton street New 
York. J. S. Penman, Editor and Proprietor. 

SCIENCE OF THE EN£Lbfl LANGUAGE. 

CLARK'S NEW GRAMMAR. 

A Pmcticnl Grammar, in which Wobds, Pkhases avd 8sb- 

tbnces are classified according to their offices and their rth- 

turns to e^ch other, iUitstr ted by a complete system of Die, 

grams ; by S. W. Clark, A. M. 

" This is a new work which strikes us very favorably. Its 
deviation^from older books of the kind are generally judicious 
and often important."— N. Y. T. bune. 

" We are convinced it has points of very decided stipen 
ority over any of the elementary works in common use." — N 
Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

" r. Clark's Grammar if 
■—Geneva Courier. 

"Clark's Grammar I have never seen equalled tor practica- 
bility, which is of the utmost importance in all School Books." 

S. B. CLARK, 

January, 1848. Principal Scarboro Academy, Me. 

** The brevity, perspicuity and comprehensiveness of the 
work are certainly rare merits and aloue would commend it 
to the favorable consideration of Teachers and Leariiers." — 
Onlario Messenger 

"This Grammar is just such a Book as I wanted, and I 
shall make it the text book ia niv school." 

WJLLI UM 13RICKLEY, 

Feb. 1818. Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 

44 1 believe it only requires a carefiil examination by Teach 
ers, and those who have the supervision of our educational 
interest, to secure for this work a speedy introduction into 
all our schools^ N. BRITTAN, 

Feb. 1818. Principal of Lyons Union Si-hooff. 

"I do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any work 
with which I am acquainted. I shall introduce it into tie 
the Mount Morrif Ui.ion School at the first opportunity." 

4t2 II. G. W1NSLOW. Pri^if^i 



is a work of merit and originality ,? 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 

910 PEARL IVBKKT, HEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING* 

VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

TO which they very respectfully invi'c the attention of School 
Committees, Teachers and others interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. H. Jr. 3. have for m*ay years been engaged in the publica- 
tion of Schorl Books, and their endeavor has been to obtain 'he 
best works-— those made with* reference to practical and sound 
methods of Teaching. The very flatUrihg reception their publi 
cations have- met from, the fiist teachers in the country, is to them 
the best evidence of having in tome degree attained the object To 
keep pace with all the late improvements in. the science of teach- 
ing, their books have undergone thorough revision, and upon eiam- 
kiation will compare with the highest standard in each department. 
The Elementary Astronomy? accompanied by 16 
maps mount- 'd on rollers, each map 3 by 3} feet — designed to illus- 
trate the mechanism of the heavens, and for the use of public Lec- 
turers, Academies and Schools, by H. Mattison. 

Maps per set, with cloth backs, $80,00 

do do on strong paper without cloth backs, 1 5,00 

Hooks, (new edition revised and enlarged) per copy, 50 

This work has been extensively introduced into the schools of 
the State of New Yoik, and the publishers have received numerous 
testimonrtls of its exceJlrnce from toochers of the highest merit, it 
should firm a part of the school apparatus ff every District School 
la the State, for by its use a greater amount of astronomical infbr 
mat ion can be imparted in one month* than can in six months, by 
any other method. Teachers are earnestly desired to give it an 
examination. 

Kurrit's Geography off the Heavens, is too well 
known to require any commendation. 

'JL'be National GeographV) illustrted by S00 engrav- 
ings and 60 Stylographic maps-, by S.G. Goodrich, I vol.^arto 
This vvork has been entirely sevised and with Its new and elegant 
roajH is the best work of its kind extant. It is designed as a school 
book — a3 a book for teachers, and a thorough training in the study 
of Geography is the object at which the author aims. He desires 
that the pupil shall not only leirn and recite, but that the lesson 
shall be so learned and recited, that he shall, ever after, carry In bis 
mind clear, distinct and available outlines of the subject. Geogra- 
phy is too often taught in a confused manner ; and often, while the 
usual ground is gone ove:,and a vast amount of questions answer- 
ed, clear views of the whole >lel * of study are actually never ac- 
quired, and coosnquemly the entire subject vanishes from the mind 
Si soon as the lessons are closed. 
** t?e*cr Farley's? New Geography for Bcgrfia* 
ncr*^ notwithstanding the numerous imitations which have been 
if 04ii time to time urged upon ihe schools of our country, still 
•ttaiids unsurpassed in point cf excellence. This work is now pub 
bribed with colored maps. 

Ittr*. Lincoln'* Botany — for clearness, simplicity and 
philosophic precision, there are few school books which hold a 
mote preeminent rank than this, and few certainly hive a wider 
aad more justly deserved popularity. 

HLame's Elements of Criticism) the only complete 
edition new published. 

Phelps' Chemistry, 1 vol, 19, mo. 
Do. PHILOSOPHY, " 
Do. BOTANY FOB BEGINNERS. 
Do. PHtL< «OPHY, " 

Jto. CHEMISTRY, " 

The elementary works on Botanv, Chemistry, and Philosophy 
fvbich are here offered are peculiarly adapted tit the use of scholars 
in our District Schools. 'I hey are clear and interesting exhibitions 
of entertaining, science adapted to the comprehension of children 
jo i whom they are designed, 

Webster's School Oict'oiiary, square 16 mo. 

Do. HIGH SCHOOL do. 13 mo. new edition, 

just published. Pccidedly the most desirable School Dictionary in 
««'. The des:gn of this volume is to furnish a vocabulary of the 
more common wor^s which constitute the body of our language, 
with numerous technical terms in the arts and sciences any many 
words and phrases from other languages, which are often met wjtn 
ha Knglish book*. Siibjoin.^d are vocabularies ol Latin, (J reck and 
Scripture proper nauirs, and a list of modern Geographic il name* 
with their pronunciation as given by the latest authorities. Th;; 
QaTHosiupnY nnd Punctu&tio* in this volume are made to cor- 
respond close!/ with the larger works of Or. Webster, issued under 
the editorship ol Prof. Goodrich of Vale College. 

Fitroey'w Practical French Teacher, which N, 
by it3 superiority of method, rapidly superseding all other syrte.n* 
now in use. The author, himself an American and a teacher of 
eminence, has so adapted his method, as to meet an J overcome the 
difficulties in acquiring a correct knowledge of tins ne^saa y 
brtneh of a finished education 



KEY IO PINNEYtt PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACH Ek. 

H. fcS. willshortiy issue anew Aoirono *iy tv>r Sc£)l0 9].y 
byProf.O, M.MII'CHEU of the Cinci uiatl Oltfervu'.'.t'y, * !.>>*, 
reputation in this department of science is :t sure jru.ri.i!?^ c-fe 
valuable work. 

H k. 3. will be bapfy to f irnis or* lie* of any of the works for 
examination, to Teachers or Committees. 

""" JUST PUBLISHED, : 

Adams's New Arithmetic, 

REVISED EHITION. 

T7IE PUBLISHERS give notice th«*t this valuable School Book 
is now in the market. The work has 'undergone a thorough 
revision. It contains the cha ractc li sties of thefoimer edition is 
a greatly improved form with such corrections and additions as 
the wants of the times demand. 

A damn's New Arithmetic is almost the only work on Arithmetic 
used in extensive sections of New England. It has been adapted 
to the currency of, and republished in Canada. It has also betrr 
trstlated and re published in Greece. It is used in every part of 
the United States; and in the State of New Yoik, is the Text 
Book in ninety-three of the one hundred, and fitly five Academics 
Which reported to the Uegentsof the University in 1847. Not- 
withstanding the multiplication of Arithmetics, made up, many 
of them, of th* material of Adams' New Arithmetic, the work 
has steadily increased in the public favor and demand 

Teachers, Superintendents and Committees are respectfully 
inviled to examine the revised edition, every facility for which wil 
l e furnished by the Publishers. 

Adams's Series of School Boosts. 

The Publishers have in preparation, and will publish, eacJy in 
ihe season, the following series of Arithmetical Works, viz : 

I Primary Arithmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbers; 

(riving .- introduction to Adams' New Arithmetic, revised edition 

II. — Adams's New Arithmetic, Revised Edition; being a 
revision of Ad.Mius's New Arithmetic, first published in 18*27. 

III.— Key to the Revised Edition of Adims^s New Ariik 

metic. 

IV. — Mensuration, Mechmienl Powers, and Mchinery. 
The principles of mensuration analytically explained, and practi- 
cally applied to the measurement oflints, superfices, and solids 
' also, a philosophical explanation of ihe simple mechanical powers; 
and their application to machinery Designed t<i follow AtfamsV 
New Arithmetic. 

V- — Book keeping. This worit contain* a lucid expfo nation 
of the science of accounts, a new concise and common sense 
method of Book KicKrtro by ^ikgle Entry, and various forms. 
receipts, orders, notes, bonds, mortgages, ani ovher instruments 
necessary for th« transaction of business. Accompanied with 
rciank BookB, for the use of b arners. 

COLLINS & BROTHER, Nkw York. 
PHILLIPS &, SAMPSON, Boston. 
J. W. PRENTISS & CO., Kbbnk. N. H. 
For Salk also by HALL v DICKSON, Fyracusk. 3m. 



Agassiz's New Work. 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, 

TOUCHING ihe Structure, Development, Distribution, and Ms 
t ral Arrangement of the RACES < >F ANIMALS, living and 
extinct; with numerous illustrations. For the Ute of Schools and 
Colleges. Part I, Comparative Physiology, By Lo;is Agassis, 
and Agustus A. Gould. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 
"The design of this work is to furnish an epitome of the lead- 
ing prircf pies of the science of Zoology, as deduced from the pre 
sunt state of knowledge, so illustrated as to be intelligible to the 
begining student No similar treatise now exists in this country, 
and indeed, some of the torice have not been touched upon in the 
language unless in a strictly technical form, and in scattered ar 

tides." 

"Being derignrd for American students, the illustrations have 
been drawn, as fur us possible, from American objects * * * * Pop 
ular names have been employed as far as possibl ;, i*nd to the eci 
en'ific narws an English termination has generally been given. Th •»- 
first part is devoted to Comparative Physiology, as the basis of 
Classification : the second, to Fysteinatic Zoology, in which the 
principles of Classification win be applied, and the principal groups 
of Animals briefly characterized." 

Just published by GOULD, KENDALL, &LlNCOl*N,B08T0N. 

•July. 3t. 

, s — — ■ ■ < - 

Life awd Serices of Silas Wright, odited by Hon. 
Jabez D. Hammond, one vol. 8 v. of 750 pages, far sale 
by HALL & DICKSON 
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E. C. & J. BIDDLE. 
No. 6. So. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 

^Publish the following wcrks designed for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. 

Lynd's First Book of Etymology. 

Lynd's Class Book of Etymology. 

Oswald's Etymological Dictionary, with Key. 

Cleveland's Compendium of English Literature. 

Fiske's Eschenburg's Manuel of Classical Literature. 

Volume of Plates illustrating the " Manuel." 

Fiske's Classical Antiquities. 

Vogdes' U. S. Arithmetic. Ke$\ 

« First Part U. S. Arithmetic. 
Ring's 3,000 Exercises in Arithmetic. Key* 
Crittenden's Double Entry Book Keeping. 
Vodges' Mensuration. 
Alsop's Algebra, Second Edition. Key. 
(rummer's Astronomy, Third Edition. 
Maury's Navigation, " " 

Johnson's Moffat's Natural Philosophy. 
Johnson's Moffat's Chemistry. 
McMurtrie's Scientific Lexicon. 



PealeV Graphics, The elementary principles of 

Drawing. 
Hill's Drawing Book of Flowers and Fruit. 
Hill's Progressive Lessons in Painting Flowers and 

Fruit. 



Outlines of Sacred History* 
Tregor's Geography of Pennsylvania. 

L'Abeille pour les Enfans. Lessons for beginners in 

French 
Sand ford aud Mertott, in French. 

IN PRESS. 
AUop*s First Lessons in Algebra. 



SERIES 07 ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS. 

1. THE FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY, By J<^ties 
Lynd, Prof, of Belles Letters, in Delaware College. /' 

2. THE CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By profes- 
sor Lynd *■ 

3. A,* ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF VliE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE By John Oswald. New edition, 
with a key by Prof. Lynd. 

Thin series has been adopted, in whole or in part, tor use 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, 
Brooklyn, Troy, Utica,, Hartford. Charle town, &c. &c. 

From Professor X S. Hart, Principal of PhUaJelphi i Cen- 
tral High School, author of mi English Grammar^ Class-Books 
of Prose and Poetry, an Exposition, if the Constitution oftJie 
United States, $c. 

Central, Hicm School, Philadelphia, Jane 15, 1947. 
Gbxtle'^bn,— I have examined with unusual satisfact ; on 
the First Book and Class-Boot of Etymology, by Mr. James 
Lynd. These books both in their plan and execution, give 
evidence ol having been prepared by one practically ac- 
quainted with the difficulties of the subject, and able suc- 
cessfully to meet them. I have long considered the study 
as one of primarj' importance, aud I am free to say, that I 
think Mr. Lynd's work the greatest advance that has yet 
been made towards a practical and efficient method of 
teaching it. The conviction has been for some time gaining 
ground, that the study of the analysis of words into their el- 
ements, of the meaning of these elements and the method of 
combining them — in other words, the study of Etymology — 
is essential, especially to the mere English scholar, to a pro- 
per and intelligent comprehension of the language. These 
exercises, also, like all rational exercises connected with the 
study of language, have been found to be one of the most 
efficient means of dicipliaing the youthful mind. But hither* 
to serious difficulties have been experienced from the want 
of text-books precL«*eIy adapted to the necessities oi English 
scholars; and many teachers have omitted what they be- 
lieved to be an important branch of primary instruction- 
because no method of teaching it had beau presented that 
seemed sufficiently practical Mr. Lynd's books, I think, 
wUJ go far to peoiov* this tttflJiMjlty, They arc evidently ' 



prepared with care, with reference 4o the wants of scholars 
rather than the *ispl*y of -erudition} and on a plan that can 
hardly -fail to commend itself at sight to the experienced 

teacher. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
To Messrs. E. & & J. Biddle. JOHN S. HART. 

The above unmeti works are published by E. C. & J. Bid- 
-die, Philadelphia, and are for sale by 

C. M- Saxton, New York $ 

Derby, Wood & Co., Geneva ; 

*v7. C. ktete^c Co., Albany; 

Bemis & Shepard Canandaigua; 

Merriam, Moore & Co., Troy ; 

Ailing, Seymour & Co.,> ^^8^ 

Erastus Darrow, ) * 

H. H. Hawlfey <fc Co., Utica; 

Stoddard & Babcock, > g 

Hall & Dickson, 1 J ' 

Alden & Markham, Auburn ; 

O. G. Steele, Buffalo ; and by Booksellers generally. 

CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

A Compendium of English Litbratoths, chronologically 
arranged, from Sir John Mandeville (14th century) to Win. 
Cowper I 'ose of ISth century); consisting of Biographical 
Sketches o. the Authors, choice selections from their works; 
with Notes explanatory and illustrative, and directing to 
the best Ed ilk ns, and to various criticisms. Designed as a 
text-book for the highest classes in Schools and Academies* 
as well as for private reading. By Chas. D. Cleveland. 

Adopted as a text-)>ook iu the Public Grammar Schools 
of Philadelphia; the Public High School Hartford ; ami ex- 
tensively in Academies and private Seminaries throughout 

the Union. 

From Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter } V. D. 

Piiilada., Dec. 9, 1847. 
Having, some years since, meditated a similar undertak- 
ing, I can appreciate, in a measure, the difficulties with 
which you were called to contend, and the skill with which 
you have surmounted them. The selections seem to me to 
b« made with much taste and judgment, and I cannot but 
regard this volume as a very valuable addition to our School 
Literature. The interest with which a young kinswoman, 
in whose hands I have placed it, is studying it, is an earn- 
est of the reception which it must meet in the more advanc- 
ed classes of our higher schools for both sexes. 

Alonzo Popteb. 
Boston. March 7, 1S47. 
My Dear Sir : — I ought long ago to have acknowledged 
your very agreable present of the Compendium of English 
Literature. It is just the thing I had been wishing to see. 
and 1 thauk you for it. 

I have examined the Compendium with great care, anil 
have found it better suited than any other volume I have 
seen, to be a text-book iu the study of the History of English 
Literature. In size 'it is of a right medium, not being of 
hopeless length, but yet long enough to make a deep impres- 
sion, and to give a fair view of the writings of the more 
prominent of the English writers in prose and verse. The 
biographical notices are judicious, and the extracts are made 
with taste and discrimination, and present most attractive 
specimens of the treasures of our incomparable English lan- 



guage. 
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I have adopted it in my school, and have'found it so 
ful and interesting that I hope it will obtain the circulation 
which it so richly deserves. Respectfully yours, 

Geo. B' Eanatscm. 

Published by E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia, and for 
sale by the booksellers named in the advertisement next 
preceeding. 
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Wanted Immediately. 

LAU6B number of first rat* agents, to whom a liberal co» 
mission will be paid for every *ew School they will estab- 
lish, and or ev«ry pupil added to an established school. Teacher* 
furnished on application. The best recoimneudtttiutui a*e requk 
ed. All communications must be pott paid- 

B. M. WfLC -X, Proprietor. 
A input Ut 1848. 1** Nassau »t. t Mnw-Tork 



Hammond's Pouticai, Hibtojly of Nrw York, voL 3d* 
ju*t published and tor sale, price $2 25, by 



Clerk of 



Aug. Ut., lS4i>, 

District* 



WMA* vV wcracs,. 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL 

fcftMpfcuil atfatfclfr, &A ia devoted excfauiveljr to tfceproejeOe*} «f 

P**«tar Kdaeatkm. 

EDWARD COOPER, Edrok. 




•stiaeald he directed to Um Editor Syncwe K. Y. PmI P«M 

Printed en the Power Piee* of 

BARNS, SMITH & COOPER, 

AtOw Office of the Deify »»d Western State Journal. 

jf*-— ^fc< ^ I I "» ' I »l ' '■! II I . III. I I. II, ' | 

TEACHING AND ^EARNING. 
The terms placed at the head of this article ate re- 



racy, a* for the purpose of eetahfahfag a general 
principle for the guidance of practical teachers, and 
the benefit and highest improvement of their pupils. 
For, as far as the tent fa &ere it teed to denote the 
act of him who communicates knowledge, h implies 
a state of passivity in him to whom the communication 
is made; aiui thus, as the necessity of active exertfou. 
on his part seems to be superceded, a& voluntary ef- 
fort is discouraged, and ha becomes indolent and in- 
active of course. Indeed, the consequences of such 
an impression, naturally made by the careless 
use of this term (though that impression be but a 
floating opinion,) must be everywhere, and on aft 
minds, pernicious and unfavorable, if not fatal, to high 



ciprocal, but not convertible. They both denote the ^ •'-„*. w, u^m^m. -^ -^--^- o^i/ 
same relation; but each implies a distinct related ob- attmrnnente m ^KiSl2!^S^ ft n im 
jeet, and indicates the peculiar action of this object or PJ^sion on *e pubbe ™™™™ [ «* d *° *e adoption 
*^f *- *- » • «•- - » ™ of injudicious expedients to promote the cause of ge- 



person in its appropriate relation. 7b teach is one 
thing ; to learn is another ; and although related to the 
former act, Is entirely distinct from it, and performed 

ia different agent. It is true, the verb, to learn, is 
m vulgarly need interchangeably with the correla- 
tive term, to Uath ; and this usage has sometimes been 
carelessly sanctioned by high literary authority. But 
k is time that this anomaly should be excluded as 
well from our colloquial as from our written language. 
2b ieaeh, is to communicate knowledge— to give in- 
struction ; to learn, is to acquire knowledge —to be in- 
structed. The teacher gives ; the learner receives.— 
The teacher imparts; the learner acquires. The 
teacher (truly, without diminishing his acquired stock, 
which actually increases, in his own mmd, while k 
ia thus diffused into the minds of others) commnai* 
cefte* what he has previously learned; and the learner 
makes what is thus communicated to him his own. 
The teacher, therefore, in the appropriate functions of 
lua office) performs an act depending on bis own will, 
over which no other mind lias control; while the 
^earner, by the exercise of mental powers equally his 
own, makes an acquisition corresponding with the 
strength of those powers, and the energy with which 
titey are exercised 

Nor is this analysis of the relation between teacher 
aad learner, or this proposed definite and precise nse 
of the term ham. embarrassed by the fact that men 
sue said to be sell* taught For, in cases in which this 
epithet is used with propriety 2 die learners make to 



nerai educations-expedients which may be of tempo- ' 
rary apparent utility, but such as must nitimately* 
depress the standard of learning, enervate the mental 
powers of the rising generation, make smatterers and 
socialists, and produce a race of superficial thinkers, 
instead of ripe scholars of vigorous inteKecta and high 
attainments. Such an impression, or rather sentimen t, 
however indistinct, must produce in the mind of the 
pupil, indolence and stupid inaction— in that of tbe 
teacher, discouragement and a spirit of formality— in 
that of the pareni, and even the friend and patron of 
learning, a disposition to complain and find fault with 
the most laborious and faithful teachers. 

Let it never be forgotten, then, that the act of learn- 
ing belongs to the pupil, and not to the teacher. In- 
deed, activity of mind is as requisite in the one as it 
is in the other, in order to secure the happy results of 
education, and especially of intellectual education.— . 
The pupil, «e we said, must learn for himself. This 
is his own appropriate work— a work which must be 
performed by himself; it cannot be done by another. 
in order to acquire knowlec^e, he must put forth per- . 
sen&l effort fie most seek if Ite would find : he must 
strive if he would ascend the hill and enter tne temple 
of science* In other words, his mind must be in a 
recipient state— wakeful, actives-putting forth its 
powers and pusain$r forward ite susceptibilities, before 
he can participate in the benefits of the best instruct 
eon. Without thia prepejran on in the pupil, and c.on- 

ftferaselves teachers. fhe^erymatrameatsaiH* "SJ?* f ith ^ teacner > a,t T ta 

W which they acquire knowledge, are their teachers, labors of the letter wiU w lost. The knowledge im- 

r il>ey heei the voice of Nature ; they listen to the in- parted by the teacher wdl find too reception, certainly. 

affliction* of Revelation. They learn by observation »«* permanent lodgment, in the shisgish rniml o; the 

and experience. The word and the works of God are p»pi*. Ia^wtum, to constitute education, must be 

their teachers ; and, as truly as in any ease, they sns received aswett asffiven, and so received as to. eve/- 

tata the subjective relation of pupils, recipients : put* oise and discipline tofr«*«eeat the 'mind which it 

tw« torth theirpowers to reach the coming knewle|n, eetera; so reeeived as tobe permaaenthr Tiold ; & 

sad to mold and fashion it to their own*ap**itio* and reeeived end held ae to W^^ycorporatefl wfch,ihe 

rjftheteef aesocjation; end thus making ifrinetr earn, «>^^ , P<w^. ft g , T y , iy <l ^? d ^ forapp?6^«r 
and preparing it for future use. 

Tbese critical remarks,' however, are here introdu- 
ced} m* to orach for tee sefee of fmmrneiicel eccu- 



. It must, indeed, become *h# aUolu.e. jvftpertv 
of the mind receiving it; ajsft to .fetaiuca by that 
mind, not as a thing of arbhniry a^sociatiott vntmem- 
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ocy merely, but must so interpenetrate this recipient 
mind, diffuse itself through it, and become assimilated 
to It. as substantially to constitute a part of the mind 
itselt. 

This doctrine of mental activity in the learner as 
here stated, if true, is obviously a. highly j 
and«cfcal^«jfo*; fn^oftayjb teache 
p*, tlDsAnts^&nd^hf; fKefidfr a$<fcatrona &f 




w iragtilalietefcs^mXy'bl foufrd^raltjana 
many valuable inferences drawn from it. adaptedfto; 
me circumstances. of the age and the condition of our 
schools. The space allotted to^sart^cle,"H'owever^ 
vif$& hot allow a full atateaient and particular illustra-* 
tiori ot them m this connection, . It wjU^thoipfaro,-^ 
closl5a" \ntn* v a^w'Tiints, thrown out without much 
, order, and designed principally for the consideration 
of p#efessioael teachers. 

1. The, tether .etotoalrf devise means, and adopt 
expedients ? to exciter the curiosity and rouse the* en- 
ergies of his pupils. 

2,' lie should then encJaaYor *r ffc then; attention, 
and concentrate their awakened energies, on the pre- 
scribed subject ot inquiry f &nd instruction. 

3. He should connect with, his instructions, as far 
as possible, wjiatis mteiea&ig and attractive ; so that 
the associations, formed in the minds of his pu- 
pils, will leave them in love with the subject of inves- 
tigation, and in proper time, bring them back to the 
pursuit with readiness and alacrity. 

4. He should carefully prescribe for each scholar 
in his school a proper number of branches, to be pur- 
sued in a given time; eeasnot to distract attention by 
«riety, nor weaxy aadcsxkanstitbydutl uniformity. 

5. fie should exclude from his illustrations, as far 
as practicable, everything calculated to divert the 
minds of his pupils Wn the principal subject of in- 




vestigation. 



6. He should be careful that awakened curiosity be 
not gratified too. soon, by unnecessary and supera- 
bundant aid, leaving no motive and no opportunity 
for effort, on the part of his pupils j nor, on the other 
hand, be suffered to evaporate, and end in despair, 
for the want of timely and necessary aid, to enable 
them to overcome appalling difficulties. With this 
view, he should intermingle with text-book instruction 
a due proportion of fajniliar lecturing; enough of the 
one with the other to guard against the pernicious ef- 
fects of excess in either. 

7. He should prepare, select, or adapt his text-books, 
with a due regard to the capacities of his pupils, and 
with reference to the development and exercise* of 
their various powers of mind, tft well as to theimme* 
diate acquisition of knowledge. If text books are too 
plain and simple, they will either enervate or disgust; 
if too' concise, abstruse, and deficient in illustration, 
they will vex and discourage ; and in both cases pro- 
duce mental inaction. The pUpH must be made to 
work; but he must work voluntarily, cheerfully, with 
hope. Aided too much, his energies remain-dormant ; 
too little, they are sooi\.exhausted y and ho sinks into 
satate of despair, and thus both^xcess and deficiency 
produce the same pernicious result*. 

$. The teacher, in all his plans «f government and 
instruction, should keep in view the principal business 
assigned him. This, according to the doctrine of this 
communication, and as far as intellectual education is 
involved, is to rouse the curiosity of hispuprts, and 
keep it awake ; to furnish, hi a sufficient Quantity, 
wholesome food for their minds, arid suitable mate- 
rials for 'the active,, vigorous ejropltfyment of aU their 
menial powers . . . 

Other hints might be given, and tbeae tasteau; 
illustrated. But enough lot tfre pwta— I. iWwiacftu- 
setti Tdathrs. • ;.:.- 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF A TEAR. 

Beautiful Tear ! whether Hnaering upon the brink 
of the eye-lid, or darting down the furrows of the care- 
toftorn cheek— thou art beatiful in thy simplicity — 
beca.use^pf px modea] ^ sr ete oBfe ffaffiiejy p 

*ne*s.. lOn|pr#lg of sirrowi if ho trill wiojr€>w*i \. 
;c\4ir4to sypipathy? j^ha cinja-epst tli|: elrtutace^ 
wno cart tieny mercy when thou pleadest? Beautiful 
a ear * 

Let us trace a/teaj,to its K *QUtt?e. The eye is the 
most 'a^ttra^live organ cjf anknat.bodies. It is plac- 
ed in a bony socket, by which it is_proksiled»» 4gri* 
wfee#e«*iHmtkrroOm to perform tie motion requisite 
to its uses; The. rays of light which transmit the ima- 
ges of external objects enter the pupil through the chrys- " 
talline lens, and fall upon the retina, upon which, with- 
in the Space represented by a sixpence, is for^med, Att « 
alt beauty and perfection, an exact* image of many 
miles of landscape, every object displaying its proper 
color and true proportions— trees and fakes, iiills -and;* 
valleys, insects and flowers, all in true keeping, are, 
these shown at once, and the impression produced 
thereby upon the filaments of the optic nerve causes 
fc sensation which communicates to the mind the ap- 
parent qualities of the varied objects we behold. 

That this wonderful faculty of vision may be unin- 
terrupted, it is necessary that the transparent mem- 
brane which forms the external covering of the eye 
shall be kept moist and free from the contact of opaque 
substances. To, supply the fluid which shall mois- 
ten and cleanse the eye, there is placed at the outer 
and upper part of the ball, a small gland, wh ich secretes 
the lachrymal fluid, and puts it out at' the corner of the 
eye, whence by the motion of the lids!, it is equally 
spread over the surface, and thus moisture and clear- 
ness are at once 1 secured. 

When we incline to sleep, the eye becomes compa- 
ratively bloodless and dull The eye-lids drop to shut 
out everything which might tend to arouse the slum- 
bering senses. The secretion of the lachrymal glands , 
is probably all but suspended, and the organs of sight 
participate in the general rest. When, after a long 
night ; s sleep, the eyelids open, there is. therefore, a 
dullness of vision, arising probably from me dryness of 
the corner ; then occur the rapid motions of the eye-lids, 
familiarly termed " winking"— -sometimes instinctive- 
ly aided by robbing with the hands — and after a few 
moments the w windows" of the body have beeri pro- 
perly cleansed and set iri order, the eye adjusted to the 
quantity of light it mustTeceive, and we are " awake :7 
for the day, and may go forth to renew our acquain- 
tance with the beauties of nature. 

It is from the glands which supply this moisture that 
tears flow. Among physiologists it is well known thai 
iftoftons—^impressions upon the nervous system — ex- 
ercise a powerful and immediate influence upon the 
secretions. As, for instance, the mere thought of some 
satbury dish, or delicious fruit," or something acid— of , 
the jaiee of the lemon— will excite an instant flow of ■ 
the salivary fluid into the mouth. An emotion of the , .^ 
mind influences the* lachrymal glands, which copious- 
ly seorete and pour forth the chrystal drops, and these, 
as they appear upon the surface of the eye, we denom- 
inate tears. »■«:' . 

A .similar action, called forth by another kind of ex- 
citement^ -when dust orother irritating substance comes 
in contact *with the efe j the glands instantly secrete 
abundantly, and" pouring the chrystal fluid out upon 
die surface, the eye is protected from injury, and the, 
©Sending aubstanoe is washed away. The feeling. 
which eaeft* excessive laughter or joy also stimutyi. 
tins ««B»sti»a— the eve* are said to f water. * 'It i 
en?y when the chrystal drops come forth under the im 

■••••« j"-**Ur^o<^ v t. -***% a»Uw'- **' n °" ^" " 
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* I charge thee with prophetic tone to walk right on- 
ward still, 

To bid despair kneel down before thy stem and 
fearless will. 

To hurl aside with conscious might the giant from 
thy way, 

And knowing all thy power, walk on in darkness 
or in day. 

I tell thee train the young immortal mind 
• To think and feel and act. And if perchance 
A dreamer wanders o'er thy way, awake 
• Thy slumbering eloquence, stir up thy soul j 
And with the might of truth, call out 
In tones as startling as the voice of dead, 
To that stray one to tread again thy path 
That God has marked for hira. And then pour on 
His ear some words of prudent praise, and trace 
For his young mind a destiny that ' will 
Be truly great,' and lead him on, and he 
Will turn to thee a heart with all its mind 
Of unseen gems, that shall be dearer far 
Than worlds of wealth. And when thy duty's done, 
The angel-group shall make a place for thee, 
And thou shalt find sweet slumber on the breast 
Of the Eternal One." 

Singing by the Pupils. 

After which, Amos Dean, Esq., delivered the follow- 
ing Address to the Students : 

ADDRESS. 

This earth With all its various uses end purposes, is 
to us what we choose to make it. It is all run in the 
mould of mind, and is to it what the painted bow of 
Heaven is to the descending shower and the glittering 
sunbeams. In the calm and serene aspect, it stretches 
its many colored arch along the verge of the horrison, 
and is then truly the signal of peace. Hut in the 
troubled storm of the ocean, where the blackening 
cloud above frowns upon the tumbling surge below, 
that beauteous bow becomes inverted, and mirrors 
upon 'he brow of Heaven, the tempests of the deep. 

So also to a well regulated mind, one which com- 

Srehends and acts upon the true philosophy of life, 
ris world is a world of beauty, grandeur, sublimity 
and goodness. Over all its physical objects and 
aspects are thrown an ideal, moral and religious man- 
tle; and all the acts and violations of Us gii ted tenant, 
become invested with the deep and abiding interest 
due to immortal natures. When tne several sanctions, 
the physical, political, social, moral and religious, 
which influence human volitions, are all strictly obey- 
ed, the^conscious soul drinks in their pleasures, and 
always has its evergrowing capacities lor enjoyment 
full. 

When, on the contrary the penalties of these sanc- 
tions are incurred, and the material frame withers 
under the influence of disease, or wastes within a 
prison's walls, or wanders a solitary outcast from so- 
ciety: or when the immortal nature withers beneath 
the terrible inflictions of i self and its God ; then 
indeed, everything without, in like manner, answers 
to everything within, :nd the torturers of body and 
soul are seen painted in the landscape, glassed in the 
ocean, mirrored in the heavens, and interwoven in all 
the varied forms oi human action. The ear can then 
hear nothing but discord, the eye see nothing but tor- 
ture 

It becomes then an enquiry of the highest possible 
importance, by what meaus this well regulated mind, 
that can act upon this true philosophy, can be attained. 
What must be given for its purchase, and on what 
terms can it become the property of the race. 

We answer— that the terms, and the only terms 
are — 

First j That we form some definite idea of the 
human capacity; that we ascertain what man can 



know, and what he can do ; where lie his stores of 
knowledge, and his fields of action. 

Second, That we next ascertain the powers, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral, by which the one i3 to be 
attained, and the other pej formed, and 

Third, That we apply to each one of these just that 
precise course of culture and training that will enable 
each, with the least amount of effort, to attain the 
one and perform the other. 

It may be all summed up in the application of dis- 
creet and judicious c lture to every active and think- 
ing power, with the view of enabling man to master 
all that lies within the limits of his capacity, and to 
act up to the highest responsibility of lus ben iff 

Now the first obvious remark here is, that this cul- 
ture would be completely thrown awar imon the 
aged. They haved passed entirely beyond its reach. 

It would be almost entirely thrown away upon the 
man or woman in mid life. The modes of thought 
and feeling, and the habits of action then formed and 
in full operation, and energised, as they are. by the 
streams of influence that flow out fresh from life's full 
fountain head, utterly preclude even the hope of so 
bestowing it as to effect in them any very considerable 
change. 

The only fit subject for this culture is the young. 

The young — and what soul stirring associations clus- 
ter around that term. The young — to whom the lang- 
uage of the cradle and the lessons of the tomb are 
equally accessible. Tlie young — the rising hope of 
earth, for whose benefit man has been toiling on ever 
since the creation, and now presaiitsihe accumulated 
experience of almost six thousand years to admonish, 
to warn and to guide. The young — whom posterity 
are to hold responsible for the performance of hi"-h - 
and holy trusts, of trusts increasing in magnitude and 
importance as the experience of the world accumu- 
lates iis lessons. The young— who are soon to step 
upon life's thronged arena, upon whom the chains of 
habit have never yet been rivited, whose course. and 
destiny depend .<o essentially, so almost entirely upon 
ihemselves Oh that we might redeem, that we mi.$ht 
save, that we might enlighten, that we might ennoble 
the yoiMgj is the language both of age and of infancy, 
the cry that bursts forth spontaneously Irom the tomb 
and from the cradle 

And how shall this be done? At what time, in 
what place, by what meaus? 

The ime embraces all that period intervening be- 
tween feeble infancy and that stage of life when mind, 
soul, and body are surrendered up to the dominion of 
habits which have acquired so much strength as to 
exert a perfect control. The length of that per od will 
differ in different individuals. One fact, however 
holds true universally: and that is, that this surrender 
is gradual; that the efficiency of culture in modifying 
the man and influencing his destiny is inversely as 
his age ; that in this respect he resembles a pyramidi- 
cal structure, having large portions around its base 
open to thesun-light, and but a single point at its summit. 
The place is principally the nursery and the school 
room Each one of these has its own appropriate 
office and function, and must perform them faithfully 
to make a perfect man. With the first, we have here 
nothing to do, except to remark that the transfer of the 
young irom it to the school room is generally done a 
great deal too early. — The idea o sending children to 
school, at a very tender age, for the reason that by so 
doing they are got rid of at home, is one in which the 
thing done is as ill-judged as the reason for it is un- 
tenable. For this assertion I have my own reasons; 
but for want of time, and from some slight apprehen- 
sion that you light pass the same severe judgment 
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•gency fiedn ^wiMfc ^ftiif^w ii^-^wy** iM nttW 
on the part of this g e neratio n , may bring do** 

~ srinff reproaches of a 



k a resneasfrjse 
and me^dehW 
nriac do** on 
oar memories, the most withering reproaches of pos- 
terity, our country and the world. 
^ We are evidently now standing between the past 
history of our country, and her future destiny, as yet 
ta be recorded ; and the exigency of the times on 
which we hare fallen, demand action, speedy, effi- 
cient, unremitting action} as individuals, as commu- 
nities, as a Nation. The safety of our Institutions re- 
quires it The rapid improvements of the age in 
which we live ; the resources of a vast domain! yet 
ta be developed by Art and Science, require it The 



wim die fertility of me soil our western brethren cul- 
tivate, and die resources of die country hi which 
they awell. 

You wittacoept dear sir, my kind regards, and pre 
sent the same to the society. Yea are alee at liberty 
to read this hasty sketch of miscellaneous thoughts 
to diem if you think k worth your while, and believe 

e Yours, &c., 

Hon. L llaxatw. S. TOWN. 



CULTIVATE ENERGY. 

Many of die physical evils, die want of war, die 
inaction of system, the langar and hysterical anectioae 

« - *. * ... _ ■ which are so prevalent among the delicate young 

e^mandmg position we occupy on thM j western women f the present day, may be traced to a want 

hemisphere the retoons we sustain to other conn- ^ Wl dfctramed mental power imd u 

tries, and above all, the influence this Nation is, in 

the providence of God. most manifestly destined to 

exert on the ietellectuai and moral, the political and 

religious condition of the world even, demand such 

everts as no former age has yet called for. 
I entertain no doubt, we are now educating that 

very generation, during whose life time the great 

questions, as to our future National character, moral 

and intellectual, is to be decided; and whatever the 

result may be, the present generation will, to a great 

extent be held responsible. The children of these 

United States are now coming up under that course 

of training with which they are to meet this momen- 
tous crisis. As a Nation, we are now demonstrating 

the great problem of universal suffrage, before the 

world. We are, therefore, called upon as men, as 

titizens, as christian philanthropists, to make this Na- 

ion die leading power of Earth, in knowledge, in 

sirtue, and in the science of the human government, 

is a model worthy of nutation, and adoption of other 

countries. Never, before, was a work of such mag- 

titude committed to human agency. Never was 

here a people in whose hands providence had p'aced 

4uch ample means for its accomplishment Never 
was a Nation planted on the globe with a more hope- 
ful opportunity to become the universal benefactor of 
all mankind. We may. as a people, we may as a 
Nation even, disregard such considerations; but dis- 
regarded, distinguished, or evaded as they may be, 
we cannot, as a Nation, escape that tremendous res- 
ponsibrrity, created by our own natural relationship to 
those countless millions yet to succeed us in this 
bread Empire Whatever, therefore, is done for 
those of the next generation, sow coming up to man- 
hood, must be done quickly There is a tide in 
human affairs that waits not — moments even, on 
which the destiny of Nations may balance. Such, 1 
am constrained to believe, in view of the unprece- 
dented increase of the western population, is the 
point which we ase rapidly approaching. As the 
western States, as the great valley of the Si ississippi 
Is one half eentwy hence, so will this nation bs. Give 
tier then, the puritan stamp of New England charao 
ter a*v, and she will give the world the Bible, intelli- 
gence, freedom and morals too. in all coming time. 
m I doubt not the members of the Northwestern Edu- 
cational Society, are actuated by a deep solicitude to 
advance the nob' e cause in which they are engaged ; 
and as one who aided, in some small degree, in its 



power and well exercised self- 
control, and to an absence of Axed habits of employ- 
ment Real cultivation of die intellec*, earnest exer- 
cise of the moral powers, the enlargement of the mind. 
by the acquirement of knowledge and the strengthen- 
ing &t its capabilities for effort the firmness, the endu- 
rance of inevitable evils, and iereneiOTmcerabeJnag 
such as may be overcome, are the ends whicn educa- 
tion has to attain ; weakness, if met by indulgence, 
will not only remain weaknes, but become intimity 
The power of die mind over the body is immense.-- 
Let that power be called forth ; let it be trained and 
exercised:, and vigor, both of mind and body wiD be 
the result There is a homely, unpolished eayiag, 
that " it is better to wear out than rust out ;" out k 
tells a plain truth, rust consumes faster than use. Bet* 
ter, a million times better, to work hard, even to the 
shortening of existence, than to sleep and eat away 
the precious gift of life, giving no other ccupLxaace ef 
its possession. By work, or industry, of whatever 
kind it may be. we give a practical acknowle dg e ment 
of the value of life, if its high intentions, of its man* 
ifold duties. Earnest, active industry is a living hymn 
of praise, a never failing source of happiness ; it is 
obedience, for k is Goers great law for Moral ex- 
istance. 



Sovnd Mnn>.«— A perfectly just and sound mind is 
a rare and invaluable gift. But it is still much more 
unusual to see such a mind unbiased in all its actings. 
God has given this soundness of mind to but few : and 
a very small number of those few escape die bias of 
some predilection, perhaps habitually operating ; and 
none are at all times perfectly free. I once saw this 
subject forcibly illustrated. 

A watch-maker told me that a gentleman had put 
an exquisite watch into his hands that went b regularly. 
It was as perfect a piece of work as was ever made. 
He took it to pieces and put it together again twenty 
times. No manner of defect was to be discovered, 
and yet die watch went intolerably. At last it struck 
him that, possibly, the balance-wheel might have been 
near a magnet. On applying a needle to it he found 
his suspicions true. Here was all die mischief. Hie 
st lei work in die other parts of the watch had a per- 
petual influence on its motions, and the watch went 
as well as possible with a new wheel. If the soundest 
mind be magnetised by any predilection, it must act 
irregularly.— CeciJ. 



formation, rnv sympathies have been wedded to its Effjccts or ah Ancaxaa EwK*awM,~Among the 
ptosperrty. * ardently hope the steady efforts of its persons arrests by the Cuban Government on euupt- 
members will be crowned with triumphant success, cion of favoring the insurrection, there ere several 
.a arousing the public mind of the great west, to dis- young Cubans who were educated at the American 
o«l the gathenhg clouds of ignorance, and let in the colleges. We naturally find these young men among 
etar suRJight of science, to that s welling Empire of ^ muvn <* ife^- ^ w ^7p«asmm% r£2 

***' uS^i ^^ 1011 may w , ltneM *• f e ** ,0 P«* at thai their American education is viewed asTaoej ~ 
m intellectual ability, and moral power, that conmorts ^feto by the Govejajaert^PW. *4e*r*e* 
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Jfcmroe, Aft*., An*. 1***., 1948 

Dkaa Sin:-— 

In your letter of August 95th, you inquire whether 
the practice of Sabbet&breaking morally disqualifies 
• person for teaching school, provided nis qualifica- 
tions m other respect* aie gooa. You allude particu- 
larly "to the practice of mingling with parties of 
pleasure and nding about the country for recreation 
on the Sabbath" 

Whether the question be viewed abstractly, as a 
matter of sound policy and of right, or whether it be 
considered as under the Statutes merely, I hare no 
hesitation in saying that in my opinion the Sabbath* 
tweaker is morally disqualified for the proper dis- 
charge of die duties of a teacher of youth. The wel- Adrian, M. 
fare of the rising generation and of our country, as f 
' well as the statutes of our state, requires that no Sab- 
taMveaker be licensed to teach school. And I may 
add, It wouM be well if none were so employed witi* 
eta! a license. 

- The statutes of our state make it the duty of school 
inspectors "to examine, annually, all persons offering 
themselves as candidates lor teachers of primary 
school* w their township, in regard to moral character, 
learning and ability to teach school."— and to " deliv- 
er to each person so examined ana Jbund q 
certificate signed by them, in such form as 
prescribed by the Superintendant of Public Instruc- 



The Statutes are very specific. The foDowmgi* 
from Ike 86th section of the R eifcss a SehooiUw. 
'<& certificate shall be given by the inspect©*, lan- 
less they are satisfied that the* afnfeauft 



In ay opinion, neither meSattatkbreaber, nor the 
prafaae person, nor the i n e bri ate , aor he who we- 
quants the gambling table, nor neisons epeoly end 
habitually guilty of any issjftonlity, can, with any 
propriety, be considered aa " qnaUttoi. m masl to 
moral chats*** * * * * to teach sefaoek" 

Snn>t. of Publio Instruction. 
Buouaa Ksxv, Esq., 
Sohool mapector, 
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ft will be seen me law contemplites three distinct 
requisites to constitute a " qualified reacher." These 

SfflS), 

1st, A good moral character, 2d, Sufficient learning, 
3d, Ability (or aptness) to teach. 

AS of mese combined axe necessary to constitute a 
good teacher. The necessity of the second qualifica- 
tion specified, every one will admit. But without the 
third, the teacher's labors will be unavailing. And, 
however perfectly he may combine these two qnaJi- 
isatioas, me services will be worse than useless, i;n- 
lamahe a ess use e u a good moral character. This is the 
ontaa iny esselleneo of a good teacher, and, in our 
Statutes st is wisely placed first among the teacher's 
qualifications. " As is the teacher, so will be the 
school," has become a proverb. While no teacher 
should be empioved whose intellectual and social 
habits ate act saea as we would have our children 
farm, I may add, none should receive the inspector's 
cattjfWay whose moral character may not be safely 
oopied. The teacher's influence for weal or wo, is 
imsnanso . The law contemplates that it shall be un- 
dividedly on the side of virtue. 

I* the 4Jd chapter of the Revised Statutes of this 
etase, k is expressly provided that, on the first day of 
tfee waek, "no person shall be present at any game, 
spatt, play, or public diversion, or resort to any pub- 
lie assembly, excepting meetings for religious wor- 
ship, or moral instruction," under penalty of a " fine 
not eaceedins; five dollars for each offence." 

Frommifr&aguage we see that Sabbath-breaking, 
em in its milder forms, is made a penal offence.— 
It would then be mockery, for the same statutes to 
require sohool officers to examine " candidates for 
teachers" ia regard to " moral character," under in- 
structions, to grant certificates to such only as are 
" bad qualified^" and yet allow Sabbath-breakers to 
receive such oerttfieates. 

The mot is, the teacher's office is a responsible one, 
and is so regarded by the Statutes. The teacher should 
he a pattern of excellence in all things .—and especially 
should this be true of him socially and morally. 



THE TONGUE. 
There are but ten precepts of the law of God, says 
Leighton, and two of them, so far as concerns the 
outward organ and vent of the sins there forbidden 
are bestowed on the tongue ; one 1 in the first table, 
and the other in the second : as though it were ready 
to fry out bom against God and man if not thus bri- 

Pythagoras used to say mat a wound from the 
tongue is wane man a wound from the sword, fortbe 
latter aflects only the body , the former the spirits— 

the soul. 

Ifwasa remark of Anacharsis, mat the tongue was 
at the same time the best part of man and his worst : 
that with good government, none is more useful, and * 
without it none more mischievous. 

Boerhave, says Dr. Johnson, was never soured by 
calumny and detraction ; nor ever thought it necessary 
to confute them; "For," said he "they are sparks 
which, if you do not blow them, will go out them- 
selves*" ^ 

We cannot, says Cato, control the evil tongues of 
others, but a good tife enables us to despise them. ^ 

Sander, says Lacon, cannot make the subjects of it 
either better or worse. It may represent us in a fatso 
light, or place a likeness of us in a bad one. But we 
are the same. Not so the slanderer ; the slander that' 
he utters makes him worse, the slandered never. 

No one, says Jerome, loves to tell a tale of scandal; 
except to him who loves to hear it. Learn then to re* 
buke and check the detracting tongue, by showing , 
that you do not listen to it with pleasure. 

CoNKicnctrr Commissioner.— Gurdon T rnatbnl * * 
Esq., of Stoningjton, has been elected by the Legishv 
ture of Connecticut, Assistant |School Commissienea> 
to become sole Commissioner at the close of the ases* 
ent fiscal year, or on the resignation of the pre s ent • 
incumbent Dr. Beers, the present Commissioner, bae>- 
ably filled the office for about twenty-five years, du- 
ring which, he remarks, in a recent letter, his dnJsav 
have compelled him te travel an average oi.thaaav 
thousand miles per annum,in the five States ia which i 
the fund is invested. Mr. Trumbull is vet? wjdstp 



known as a gentleman of eminant titaragr tfcUfy > 
whose business talent and exr wience rende*h»fujly 
competent to take charge of the office, which is the* 
most responsible and laborious one* ia tb* State.*** 
Jam. of Commerce. 

M. Guizot is reported to be in Scotland, spending a 
few weeks at the ancient city of St. Andrews^ His 
object is to consult some rare valuable historic treas- 
ures that exis: in the University library. This weuM 
show that the ex minister has resumed those prof ownd' 
historical investigations which first raised him to Eu- 
orpean celebrity. 
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JfEW WORDS. 

* ff£5?t?* «S* ^ ," •««"'•<*• In taming over the 
SKut,-*^ *»«* *»& the umber of 

' '2H££r!Z? *t "^ •»»*• ** 8 <**, on ex- 

^mtha«i«eiit «w* *. the words used in polite dis- 
%*»**9*mti» mm ideas. While soil another 

nec«««t1»;^ t»en«o»i«rf to meet otir absolute 

'Sft H&° a .^thought of by speakeie of 
.eipress by our language as vised in Britain. 
irom'Z*^ ? "?** ■"» «nderg«i raach modi&urtum 
firiarii *£"?•?* ««?»«*«> with Gwmana, 
SS, n F ^ *•■ ■ ■ Tlw €er«ans in. particular 
ZL3Z » ™u of ,he " mother t0 "g«e, me others 
"ftSfSSSiSt f***fW«V- ^ thtetrityitwas 
ChvSr^ 6 to ^ ** ^oaan Wuklrea to the 
MrS&KFS 1 ^^^OQlswewestablished 

Se^f^>° Wtedg * of ^g 1 ^ i^o^taUl by 

Se^tl g fou^ m ^, geU ? atioB ^ wM « at *• •«• 
Kiffi £* ■"■dy M «■* P««res, is-ttiade 
»Ht„?JTf branches of Education, 
Ir t£«fo "'^.^ools where English kaohrin- 

to fm'imATp y «"»npted, with but partial success, 
to.TiS.V*^ to - a< * Mtein *»4»4;- theattempt 
k the »iTif P l 0dUCt,Ve of W t0 thi language^ 

manliest? £?£? ■ t ? B *f« ° f *e Bible into Ge'r- 
?was die B^i« 00t f t? no<1 ? m GwnHtn literature, so 

Befor/^T*"^ *•*«** of out oWn language 
Before <hat translation, the works of raanv eWnt 

duoed bnt iSS?Sp * * Mn °( hterarv testes, and pro* 



.» ^«^»«d ib»t grows schoolmasters^-the Nat 
^ngla^>4 StftV»% <wke*e< ^oikool . <ng»p ^Mwtt is nuMt 
per/eet T^e »cUy« 9 jHijt q«UNft ' work ki faror of 
education, in these and other States, maat mim» 
drive from their bojders aU tendency tTLrataie 
from approved modes of speech, whale iheljnsfcm 
jeterence of aU our elementary Engliab School 
books to certain standards of orthography and wo- 
nunciation cannot fail to secure to this nation' in afiite 
vast extent, the use of one language, which of iteelf 
wfll be one of our strongest bonds of anion, and foon 
a most important element in thai which constitute* 
our national greatness. 

Educators have no need to sit with folded hands 
upon this subject. At no time while English hasbeen 
spoken, has there been a greater influx of nw wcwls 
than at present,— at no time has there been sealer 
need for words entirelynew. We have so mairvnmr 
discoveries m science and in art,— so many aear.^ 
suits flowing from application of old prmoipW^wJi 
feverish activity of mind,«-that words w*t be mvd- 
tipbedto keep pace with the increase of ideas a&d 
objects for which no English expression has previous- 
ly existed,— while the strikingly imaginative chaw 
ter ot our people—particularly of onrselve*. in the 
west— floods the language with singular ^yrwrttTM 
and figures of speech, many of them triilTfoiciUe 
and graphic, but too often of ridiculous and extol* 
pnt character. All these cant expressions, ho ¥ e W 
forcible they may appear, are ba^andto o7achLwa 
as the products of depraved taste. The object of m 
allshoudbetouse the English, m te^toio^pmjtf* 
and particularly with instructors of youth,, it is ip«£ 
tive duty to discountenance all indulgence in S 
language as we have referred ip, and «Ua^F to emi 
against its use on their own part— mus^oftfii S- 
il *g\y, giving their sanction to that which dean?* 
our language of much of its beauty and paw**, 
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iNQfiNurnr op science. 

Who would have imagined r wheo-j»u 
produced by M. Schonbein, and the — rH ttim, tta 
ened with destruction ty being blowa iipklfe 
rible explosive material, that within *£nmm*b** 
fl 0U ^l be a i 1 . excel ! ent s^tic for; dresaw^^Bte «t 



wounds But so it is. Dissolved in «ffi^ 2 
fc l' ; TnS^"- w,tt lw me 5 P often tonmie Th« P lled f t0 . the feverest cut, it forme as adineivri com 
f£ n i at t d ^P'^ was the boofc P of SieSes_ol % S ° f sln S ula ' ^l 68 "* ^W«oe>£mZZ 
thpse who erer preserve a lanmi»«» .fTiT the wound ^^ excludes atmosDheric aiTor^T!? 
«Brt|*»a m rtr»«»! A-TCf?"- 01 1^™' y>° ta;ing matter, so that the prooesHf !£££ ™ ¥ — 



iaStimkZ 1.1 ! 1 Ia »g ua ge-of those, who 

«J*n«»nd «W preserve their Tan^ua^e whpn tir« "'"" --•--) ™ -~- «.c ^majcbs w neautnr ia oam^ 

"f«OMV«d aU who desired favor o^toJnt at S ~ »Pfeddy .and effectualiy ;. and, whe^l^XC 

■•*», «petaB m a foreign tongue T°« l»nm^^I , „ ^ protectionist, » having done its duty * - 

**f«*¥feVlehgi,age. It camp f n Ai w TT^ So "■» has Dr - Simpson, of EdUnbuSi J^A 

PM«-8«*«b to its sacred t»Lm„„= ^.:.',, ana _. ne r ^ 3 ; percha! This muture,.in a liquid condition «t£rX 

the consistence of fine honev_ ;» ir~>. :» -' _v^-T^.. 



PMtiefaea i^».7. l- y ,. e m mem > and theres- 
*2XS£J?£2& vT 8 "* 1 * 8 naturall ' r extend ed 

▼«• nra** anH?K. r , me . P"!pit— of pubhc and pri- 
K' md fc 8 ^ ^ en P re ^«d much which 

Jww^hf SS? .^ herwis e have been obsolete, ere 

ra» WowrSfnT i- i n ? and ; from «s numerous cor- 

SXoe^d if MmFfr fostered *>y c ? nturie « of 
mtmdnJSr^L^? communication between its 
STSeC^ d 7 hlch ;evenin our own day, ren- 

«tthSf,f r any a^W^w ahogetfcr to- 
25E ^ffl? 8 <0 * hQ8e nnacc ««o«ed to their par- 



Jffijfl 8 ^. j« «ay be said that no dialects 
«Wt, flKMUfcin sereral parts of th« V™ nn ™..i„j 



fk„ • . —-—J*'"* "•.,"» a "quiueoa«imon,«Hba»t 
Oie consxstence of fine honey, is lnwtin a »hi#« 
bottle, and when an accident of tfcTkind torrid* 
we have referred occurs, it is simply i»ared om <ke 
wound ; the chloroform instantly ei*parate* T3 thi 
gutta percha remains apeifect, fletihte, awomiJrZ 
over the injured part, preserving it far weekeif »» 
swy, without the W.of dressiflft.biioda^s, „ ^ 
other appliance, Ull there is no more eecaiS for tfe 
admirable agent When we call to nriad bow ranch 
human pain wjlthus be alleviated, hew mMy CBWS 
effected where hunerto there h^mbeea dancer nd 
uncerlamty, and how a number of eurgieal dpe^B«, 
will be simplified, u may not be <MMidend!too mtek 
to rank such »v«Btwpsaaeng the most valuable that 
could be discovered and aftpUed . &» Out benefit of 
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OF THE SEATE'OF NEW-Y6RK. 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS BOY. , • j 

. I resided in Philadelplue, in the vieiatff of a 
market One evening, as I war. quietly aittntg with 
my fapiily, I heard a load rapatniytrcntdoor.' t 
immediately went, to the door, and. was surprised, on 
opening it, to find no one there. I shut die door, and 
urned to go to the parlor. I had hardly proceeded a 
raid, before rap, rap) went die knocker again. I 
Rashly opened the door, -but no one was to be **een. 
° K l concluded 'hat sotne mischievous boy was deposed 
to have a little sport at my expense, but as I was not; 
Willing to be annoyed with mischief, I 'shut the dodr 
and kept hold of it. Very soon the raps were repeat- • 
e<L I sudenly opened the door; bnt nobody was to 
be seen. The evening Was dark,. and as I stood in 
*he door, the raps were renewed for a few seconds. 
I stood in astonishment : but upon putting my hand 
upon the Wker, fcemvaterr to untied. I 
Jopnd a siring tied to it, and my little persecutor was 
standing behind one of the pillars of die market, 
with one end in his hand, operating upon my knocker 
at his pleasuse. 1 closed the door, and went out a 
back way, passed down the street oh the foot-way, 
till Igot some dis\' ice below the lad, when I turned 
ad came up btf </4.him, and took hold of his arm. 
le was verynW^alarmed, and began to entreat me 
3 let him go, when the following dialogue took place. 

" WeU, my lad,4hou art; amusing thyself at my ex- 
pense. I want thee to go home with me." 
. " Oh, you are gomgto whip me j please let me go, 
and I will never 3o*so again." 

" I will not whip thee, but thou must go home 
with me." 

After repeated assurance* that I would not whip 
dm, at length the pooar fellow consented ; but he had 
fo iajth m. my peoinise not to whip him, and went in 
jrith the full expectation that he was to be punished;. 
' seated him in the parlor, and took a seat by hisi 
ddft < He was a fine, bright-looking little fellow, 
ibout thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

I asked him if he went to school. 

Ho replied that he did. 

" Canst thou read?" I inquired. 
. "Yes." 
. " Well, let us read a few chapters in the Bible." 

I opened the Bible, read a chapter, and then gave 
t to him ; and I was much pleased .to discover that 
ie^4dJeead sowell. 

We spent about an hour in that manner, when I 
^marked, that We had spent the evening very pleas- 
urtiy .togetfcea but I now thought it was about time 
&, himtojo home. 

" If thy father or mother inquires where thou hast 
*!0m" I said, " tell them that thou hast been spend- 
ng the evening with me; and when thou feekst an 
nclination to be a little misebievons, call upon me. 
. abety ulwayst be pleased to see thee»" 

Jle left my house rejoicing, and never troubled me 
Bernard. 

note -av Rorni. 
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while ret the habh is ID-established, and malice bam 
no settled i mh JainiiiMieu in the matter, it is still the 
fountain of extensive eviL He that is commissioned 
or in any w^^KWonraajed to exercise the function* 
of a spj over his fellow <pnftt)% arill MNTftnl, while 
he excites their fears, at the same tin**'' t» wake up 
against himself a plentiful supply of batter autipatliius, 
" Children of a larger growth" hate almost instine- 
tively the name! pejaon, and efeasacter ci an infer- 
mer, and there is no reason to hope-.thttt the same 
t&tng will not among the members of a scho ol efottso 
precisely the same feeling. See Proverbs, chapter 
xxvii. r. 8. 



■VMM 



TALE-BEARING IN SCHOOL. 

'ftever encourage in any way the odious practice of 
t aWbearing in school. It is the foundation often of a, 
habit, that unconsciously follows its possessor to the < 
very end of life, however long, however various, and 
is everywhere the fruitful source of mischief and mis- 
fortune . It becomes, in some souls, a perfect passion . 
It then works evil for the mere love ofevil; rejoicing 
n the excitation of Indignant feeling in one mind, by 
ha gratification of idlecuriosity in another. In short. 



A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 

*• • * 

life is beautifully compared to a fountain fed by a 
thousand streams, that perish if one be dried. It is 
a silver cord, twisted with a thousand strings, tftalpart 
asunder if it be broken. Frail and thou ghllesa mortals 
are surrounded by innumerable dangers, which make 
it much more strange that the v escape so long, dan 
that they sometimes perish suddenly at last. We ape 
encompassed with accidents every day, to crush the* 
mouldering tenements which we inhabit. The seeds 
of disease are slanted w oar eoattitarkui by nature. 
The earth and atmosphere whence we draw me breath 
'of life, are impregnated with death-— health is made 
to operate its own destruction. The food that nour- 
ishes, contains the elements of decay ; the soul that 
animates it by a vivifying fire, fends to wear it out by 
its own actions. Death lurks in ambush along our 
path. Notwithstanding this is the truth, so palpably 
confirmed by the daily example before our eyes* how 
little do we lay it to heart ! We see our friends and 
neighbors perish among us, but how seldom does it 
occur in our thoughts, that our knell shall, perhaps, 
give the next fruitless warning to the world.— Guard. 



; Teach your Children Mubic.^-"You will stajl 
at a strange notion of mine : if it appears even a mad 
pne, do not wonder. Had I children ? my utmost enV 
deavors should be to make them musicians. ConsidV 
ering I have no ear, nor ever thought of music, the 
preference seems odd ; and yet it is embraced on fre- 
quent reflection. In short, madame, as my aim 
would be to make them happy, I think it the most 

Srobablo method. It is a resource which will last 
lem their lives, unless they grow deaf; it depends- 
6n themselves, and not on others ; always amuses arid 
soothes, if not consoles; and of all fashionable pleas* 
tires it is the cheapest. It is capable of fame and 
without the danger of criticism— *is susceptible df eh* 
thusiasm, without being priest-ridden; and unlike 
other mortal passions, is sure of being gratified even 
ki heaven.—- Horace wafyole. 



, The manner of doing a service to others.— When^ 
your endeavors are directed towards doing gOjpd to 
an individual, in other words, to dp him a service* if 
there be any option as to the mode or way, donsiaer 
and observe wnat mode is most to his taste. If vov 
serve him as you think and say, in a 'way whjjpn i* 
yours, and not his, the value of any service may,Jby 
an indefinite amount, be thus reduced. It die action 
of serving a man not in tne way he wishes to bo 
served, be carried to a certain , .length, . it beootisee 
tyranny, not beneficence; an exercise of power for 
me satisfaction of self-regarding affections, not an act 
Of beneficence for the gratification of thesyrnja&etie 
or social affections.— Jeremy Bentham. 
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ALLV FXA THE BsfT. 
'All's* for **h*m >. ***— —i~~.^ 

Troubles and Borrow ere. Mmd* la djs*«iae ; 
frothing but Folly goes faithless am* faartbi; 
^ Courage forever is happy end warn; 

AM tor tha b«rt— if a mas would but kaowit; 
. P wMm m wishes oa all to be Meat ; 
. j, Tai*, it a* i l iiai a of&e pundit or poet j 

#aa*ae »» spacfoes, and— AlPs for the best ! 

.AH for the beat! set this on your standard, 
- staMitr ef sadness, or pilgrim of love, 
Was to the shores of Despair may hare wandered, 
.A wajhwearied swallow, or heart-stricken do** : 
All for the best J— be a man, but confiding, 

Providence* tenderly governs the rest, 
And the frail bark of His creature is guiding, 
Wisely and warily, all for the best. 

7! Ail for the best ! then fling away terrors, 

Meet alt your fears and your foes in the van, 
And in the midst of'your dangers orenors, 

Trust like a child, while you strive tike a man : 
AlPs for the best f-wOnassed, unbounded, 

Providence reigns from the East to the West ; 
And by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 

Hope and be happy that Ail's for the best. 



Tupper. 



NEVER GIVE UP. 
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Never give up! it is wiser and better 

Always to hope than once to despair: 
Fling off the load of doubt's canker&vfetter, 

And break the dark spell of tyranical care : 
J\ever give up! or your burden may hold you— 

And in all trials or troubles, bethink you 
The watchword of life must be, never give up. ■ 

Never give tip! there are chalices and changes 

Helping the hopeful a hundred to one : 
And though the chaos, high wisdom arianaes 
^Ever success— if youll only hope on. ^^ 
If ever give up! for the wisest U boldest 

Knowing that Providence mingles the cup, 
And of all maxuns the best as the oldest, 
la the true watchword of never give up? 

*7F£Zn$! tb ™& th * »«P«»kotiiiay rattle, 
«b Ur . t S e _ tafl thundercloud over you burst: 
Stand like a rock, and the storm of the battle 

XmSS^Jt lifTS" r - though doin * their **■*• 
*|N ever give up! if adversity presses, 

a V?.?"! 81106 'H *•• ""'ngted the eup, 
And the best counsel in all your distresses, 
Is the watchword of never give up » 

Tupper~ 

KINDNESS. 

Never was apleasanter moral couched in a sweeter Ian 
^uage than the following gem from a sensitive heart : 

A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 
.. Has often healed the heart that's broken, 
i . And made a friend sincere. 

* A JSf^"^*Joek--*ascrusti , d to earth, 

■■ ™?" U L ma, ! y ^ding floVr, 

W nich had a smile but owned its bath, 
1 Would Mess life's darkest hour, 

• Xhen deem it not aa idle thing, 
i. A pfeesaat word to speak ; 
f TUe/aoe yen wear, the thoughts you bring, 
f A heart a*y heal or break. 



WILL THEaE Bfi FfcOWffltS W HEAVED 

BT MISS C. W. BiABSa. 

1 sat alone in my school-room. The little busy be- 
ing* whoset about me all day, had taken their dinner 
baskets upon their awns, and trudged over the MB, in 
the paths that led to their several homes. My desk 
was strewed oyer with withered wild flowers. Some 
were the offerings of infantile hands, while others had 
been brought by the botonieal alass for analysis in 
the reeitation of the class, I had dwelt for a longer 
time that night than I was wont, upon die beauty of 
the vegetable world, anr? the goodness and wis lorn of 
its Creator. I spread before them the beautifully us* 
ted oorctia of the field lilbr, and showed them its 
thread like stamens crowned with golden anthers, and 
its curious pistils. From another wild flower I drew 
the delicate and nicely notched calyx, and explained 
to diem its various uses, and asked, if man, with all 
his boasted powers, had ever planned or executed 
any thing half so lovely. 

I turned over the pages of God'tf holy word, and 
read a description of 'he riches of Solomon, 'who 
yet,' I continued ( in all his glory was not arrayed like 
hon* cf these. 1 If it is out of our power to make any 
thing as beautiful as the little flower we crush under 
our met at every step, should we not be humble? 

A breathless interest pervaded the litde group, tad 
their voices were more subdued than usual, wfcen the? 
came to wish me 'good night!' 

After the echo of their footsteps had died away 
and the room had become silent,! opened a book am 
began to read. Soon my attention was attracted bra 
quick light step, and a little girl of five summers aW 
(a beside me. Her little pale, sweet face was turned 
towards me, while her sun bonnet had fallen bask, 
loosing the dark brown curls which strayed in rich, 
profusion around her face and neck. 

" J thought Frances had gone herae?" said I at f 
lifted her to a seat beside me. " Is she not afraid her 
mother will be anxious about her?" 

"I thought Miss Barber would tell me about Got 
and the beautiful flowers," she replied, "and I have 
come back to hear." 

She had gathered a bunch of buttercups, aadl teak 
them from her little hand, and told her again of their 
curious structure. I spoke to her of that most beauti- 
ful of God's creation, the Moss Rose, and said that he 
had placed the Majnolia Graadtflera upon our earth 
to render it more lovel y mo re like feoetn. 

She caught the idea with enthusiasm. "W9 these 
be flowers in heaven V she asked. 

"There will be every thing which Is bright and 
beautiful there," I replied, " and if flowers can add 
anything to the beauty of the golden courts, we 
suftiy find them there." 

"Oh!" said she, "I hope the angels will 
wreaths of them: I am sure I shall love bettertoloek 
upon them, and bear them sing!" 

These were among her last words as I parted from 
her that evening. The next day Frances was not k 
her accustomed seat I inquired for her, and they 
told me she was not well, f never saw her again. A 
few days after, her coffin passed my window, coveted 
with a black pall, and followed by a train of moors* 
ere. I watched them until they disappeared in the 
circuitous road which led to the village grave yard, 
and then I turned away with a sigh, and said,— "Fa 
Francesjtkere are flowers in Beaten, pryou are there." 

A Beautiful Image.— A deaf and dumb person be- 
ing asked to give his idea of forgiveness, took a pen- 
cil and wrote — "It is the sweetness which flowers 
yield when trampled upon." 
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"WHO EDUCATES TOTJR CHILDREKf " 
In die year 1800, Bonaperte met the accomplished 
Madame De Stael, at Copet She having requested a 
private audience, spoke to the first Consul of the pow- 
erful means afforded by his situation to provide for 
the happiness of France, and made an eloquent die- 
play of her own plans for the accomplishment of that 
object,which she waedeeirousto have that giant among 
great men adopt in his management of public affairs. 
He heard her patiently, until she had finished her 
speech, when he coolly asked, "Who educates your 
Children, Madame?" 

What must have been the effect of that very signi- 
ficant question upon the mind of that great woman ! 
She had, in the opinion of the discerning First Con* 
ant, neglected the most important Of all duties — the 
education of her children, to waste the energies of 
her gifted mind upon a fruitless effort to ameliorate 
the condition of France. Her objects were laudable, 
but the sacrifice was too great, and therefore she found 
the most severe rebuke in the question, * Who edu- 
cates your children V* We have no disposition tocen- 
sure the course taken by that most accomplished lady, 
whose writings will ever live to adorn the literature of 
France. We wish merely to put the same question 
to every mother in the land, and request her serious 
consideration of its import. It was one that Madame 
Be Stael, the most learned and accomplished woman 
of her day, could not answer ; she had neglected this 
first and moat binding of obligations, and consequent- 
ly felt more deeply the sting of self-reproach which 
Bonaparte's question created. She neglected the ed- 
ucation of her children mat aha might elevate her own 
position, and shine among the most eminent of French 
authors. But how is it with mothers in our country 1 
la it not often the case that the most trivial things upon 
Which the human mind can rest, will interfere with 
the sublimest of all the duties imposed upon the mo- 
(her— duties which affect her own happiness and that 
of her children— duties which, if well performed, 
will bring the richest reward to society, and confer in- 
axotimaMe blessings upon children and parents. 
- How often we are told when asking mothers to visit 
the achool, that they have no time, by those who will 
weete hours in decorating their person to spend an 
evening at a party ? How much time ia worse man 
meted at home, which should be devoted to the ed- 
ucation of their children by those mothers who never 
inquire about the condition of the school, the character 
of the Teacher, or the appliances by which their sons 
daughters are to be qualified for an honorable 
ueeful career in life? To them we submit the 
question, "who educates your children?" 

The same mother who can deny the child a necee* 
school book, or suitable reading matter at home 
4 who can refase to take a well conducted paper for 



the improvement of her family, will spend many time 
their cost for ribbons and gewgaws to meet the arbi- 
trary and foolish demands of fashionable li4*yand 
plead the necessity of " keeping up appearances" for 
her gioss perversion of the ncaasQod has given her 
to enrich the minds of those she lores. To such an 
one we say, when you stand before the glass arranjinif 
your useless ornaments, ponder well the question 
" who educates your children?" Cease to deny the pro- 
per mean* of improvement to your family— 4hat yon 
may consume their cost in doing homage to the shrine 
of fashion. Hiere are thousands who pay the teach 
er moat grudgingly, and ask almost a gratuitous ser- 
vice at his hands, and yet lavish money most freely 
to gratify a senseless vanity. They act as if the body 
was of more value than the soul, and as if a pleasure 
party was worth more to society than a school. 

That mother who can find more enjoyment in a 
dress-displaying, gossip-making assemblage than in 
the well-conducted 'school to which her children are 
sent for instruction, wiH Joel, unless the God of due 
world has destroyed her sense of maternal obligations 
no slight rebuke in the answer she gives to the ques- 
tion " who educates ray children?" 

Would you give a satisfactory answer to thia ques- 
tion, goto the school and there leam what are the 
privileges it affords your children — become acquain- 
ted with the Teacher— sustain him by a generous and 
grateful sympathy, in discharging those duties yon 
have delegated to him, and aid him by liberally pro* 
viding for the educational wants of your children, and 
by faithfully devoting your time to their mental and 
moral improvement when out of school. Act upon 
common sense principles in this matter, and manifest 
as much interest in the adorning of the mind as you 
do for their bodily comfort, and you will be able to 
render an answer to the question "who educates tour 
children V 9 that will satisfy your conscience, an4 meet 
me requirements of your obligations to your children 
and to society. 



Cruelty to Children.— There are few continuous 
acts of wickedness that one could not sooner pardon 
than the wanton infliction of misery on children ; none 
that rests so heavy on the conscience. To make the 
period of childhood miserable is a sin which the poor 
victim, however amiable, cannot forgive. In the very 
nature of things it is impossible; its effects are endu- 
ring. Offences in after life may be expiated — may be 
overcome by benefits— may be effaced by remorse 
and atonement, but cruelty to children f — no, it is not 
in human nature to forgive it ; those who are capable 
of the atrocity, are almost always the most dastardly' 
cowards, and when brought into contact in afterlife 
wkhthe victims of their cruelty, endeavor to propitiate 
forgiveness by the basest servility. 

Teachers' Institutes are being held in most of th* 
counties of the State under the provisions of the law 
for their support, and as far as we can leam with in- 
creased usefulness. 
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Oswego. August 18th, 1844. ,. 

Edwartj Cooper, Esq. I—Hie following letter is 

-tain fee-pen of the late Noah Webster, L. L. D., and 

-a» 1 kate never seen hie opinion expressed ki a more 

clear and convincing manner on the same eubpet^ I 

send it to you, according to promise, for insertion in 

Jrour educational journal, if jrou think it entitled to 

.thai attention. I have the original in my possession, 

. ao4 this is a verbatim copy 

Yours, truly, GEO. SH£A. 

To the Editors of the New York Tribune; . . 
"Your correspondent, Old Dilworth, seems not 
v*ll to understand Ids subject. He objects to your 

• *P*Uing, but spells -trow-far as two syllables, as though 
ie wanted another / to make out die woid: Now if he 
vould divide the syllables properly, trav^cr, he 

would see that another I is not wantea. 

* "-Yon have answered his objections very correctly 
md with Judgment. 

v " Old Dilwotfh' should learn not to write about 
vhat he does not fully comprehend. The rule for 
polling traveler with one /, a rule that extends to a 
jreat number of words, was laid down by Bishop 
«MOWth, seventy or eighty years ago, and was approved 
py Walker, whose authority seems to have some 
weight with your correspondent, though I esteem it of 
fittle value. But Lowth and Walker did not follow 
their own rule. I have not only adopted the rule as 
eetgeet, but have followed it throughout in my books. 
Due thing I claim as my right, that' men who undertake 
to censure what I have done, should read iny rules 
before they condemn my practice. There is no English 
nook, spelling book, grammar or dictionary, which 
presents any uniform or consistent or correct system 
of orthography. The rules I have adopted for correct- 
ins mistakes of English writers may be seen in the 
following books : 

The Elementary Spelling Book, ch. 149, page 157. 

School Dictionaries, 12 mo. ana 16 mo. in the Pre- 
fixes. 

. Large Dictionaries in 2 vols, octavo, lately published, 
in the Introduction, p. 49 and 71. 

English Edition, in quarto, p 29. 

In the octavo abridgment of my dictionary by Wor- 
cester, the rules are not inserted. 

In a work now in the Press, I shall publish a brief 
view of the errors, anomalies and inconsistencies of 
English authors, in their explanations of the English 
alphabet, in orthography, in grammar, in definitions 
and in etymology, that my fellow citizens may be able 
to see what sort of authorities we have for the old jar- 
gon, and how many errors we read and teach to our 
children merely from reverence to those authorities. 

N. WEBSTER. 

«.. . .». I, ; 

Graduates of Colleges. — The fallowing table pre 
sents the number of graduates at the recent Com- 
mencements of the Colleges of New England, New- 
York and New Jersey. 

Harvard, Mass., 
Williams, " 
Amherst, 
Yale, 
Trinity, 
Wedeyan, 
Dartmouth, N. H. 
Brown, R. I 
Vermont, Vt., 
Middiebury, Vt., 

The Mormon Temple, at Nauvoo, is now a Colege, 
under the patronage of the Home Missionary Society, [ing must,theiefore, be a male twenty-one year* of age, 
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Bowdojn, Me., 


33 


43 


Waterville, " 


6 


32 


Columbia, N: Y. 


23 


89 


Union, " 


00 


13 


Hamilton, u 


36 


25 


Geneva, " 


14 


51 


N.Y. City, " 


27 


30 


Madison, " 


. 15 


24 


New Jersey, N» J. 


71 


10 


Rutgern, " 


14 



OFFICIAL. 

Staikw New Yosjt, Saris Omcs,} 

JDepartme at of Common School*, > 

Albany, Sept. 26, 194a ) 

Iw the Matter or the Appeal 
or ^THEODORE HOFFMAN, 

«#. 
Th* Trustees or District No. 2, 
Wawarsino, Ulster County. 

The material facts in this case, as agreed npon,and 
submitted by the parties, are substantially as follows: 

At an adjourned annual meeting of the inhabitants 
of the district, held at the school house, July 17, 1848. 
at 8 o'clock in the evening, a resolution was* paesea 
to raise by tax the sum of $1200, of which, the sum 
of $175 should be applied to the erection of a school- 
hoasenoon Hunkhill, upon a site given to the dis- 
trict ; and the sum of $1025 be appbed tomebmlding 
of an addition to the school-house, and to making ne- 
cessary alterations in the present building. 

In pursuance of this vote the trustees made out 
-their tax list according to lew. But before any part of 
the tax was collected, some persons considering die 
sum to be raised quite large,and thinking the amount 
applied to the erection of a school-house upon Hunkhifl 
too much, requested the trustees to call a special 
meeting, te tno into consideration the propriety of 
raising the, said $1200 by annual installments. 

A special meeting was called for the 4th day of 
September, at 7 o'clock P. M. The people assembled 
at the appointed hour, and a vote was taken upon a 
resolution offered, "That the sum of $1200, voted on 
Monday, July 17, 1848, for building art addition to 
the school-house, and for building a school-house 
on Hunkhill, be raised by five annual installments." 
On this resolution the ayes and noes were taken, and 
only twenty-eight voting in the affirmative, the res- 
oration was lost. Whereupon the meeting adjourned 
till the next evening at 7 o'clock. 

Sept. 5, 1 848, at 7 o'clock, the meeting again as- 
sembled, and the vote of the preceding evening was 
reconsidered, and a motion was made and seconded, 
" That the sum of $1200, voted on Monday, July 17, 
1848, be raised by five annual installment*." Upos 
taking the ayes and noes,, there were forty-two in tfcf 
affirmative, and two in the negative* The number of 
resident taxable inhabitants in the district being 82, 
it was decided by the chairman that the motion was 
carried, aad the resolution passed. Two women, 
Ann Bevier, and Rachael BeVier, voted in the affir- 
mative. The appellant objects to the vote on two 
grounds : First, because two women were allowed to 
vote. ' Second, because a majority of the taxable in- 
habitants <fid not vote in the affirmative. 

The qualification of voters in school district meet* 
ings, is defined in Section 59, Chap* 480, Laws af 
1847, (No. K4 Sdhool Laws and Forms for 1848.) 

"Every male person of full age, residing in any 
school district, and entitled to hold lands in this State, 
who. owns, or hues, real property in such district sub- 
ject to taxation for school purposes; and every as* 
dent of such district, authorized to vote at town meet 
insjs of the town in which such district, or part of <Usr 
triet is situated, and who has paid any rate bOI lor 
teachers wages in such district within one yearprece* 
ding, or who owns any personal property liable to be* 
taxed for school purposes in sucn district, rTirnsditg 
fifty dollars in value, exclusive of such as is exempt 
from execution, ana no others, shall be entitled to 
vote at any school district meeting held in such 
district." ' - 

Every person to be a voter in a school distnet : 
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fot.' Any person having these 
three qoftlinViliniu, and " entitled to hold lands in this 
SbtoiVko omm* or kites real property in such district 
ti d to to taxation Jbr school purposes," it a votes. 

This clause authorizes aliens, who have declared 
their intention to become citizens of the United States, 
sad who have fried a certificate of such intention in 
the office of the Secretary of State, to vote, provided 
they own or hirers*! property in the district It also 
authorizes tenants, of house* or lands subject to taxa- 
tion in the district, to vole, whether they pay the taxes 
or. not Legal v oters at town meetings, who have paid 
a rale bill for teacher's wages within one year prece- 
ding, are also voters in the district where they reside. 
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The words "taxable inhabitants^" is 
tag used without limitation jor qoauneatKWr mail be> 
construed to mean all who are liable to be tajed*-— 
citizens, aliens, women, minors, residing in the dis* 
triet. The number of taxable inhabitants can be as- 
certained .from tbelast assessm ent roll of the town. 
A majority of such inhabitants to be ascjtftamed by 
taking and recording the ayes and noes, is necessary 
to the validity of « vote to jaise a tax by installments. 
But this majority must be made up of legal *om*,1er 
although this section of the Statute require* a mejeiity 
of nil the taxable inhabitants to hare their na m— - re 
corded in the affirmative, it does not make ail the tax* 
able inhabitants legal voters for the purposes of aneh 



Any person who has a family, and is a legal voter a vote-. Who then are legal voters under this section? 



at town meetings, and has personal property liable to 
be taxed id the district, exceeding fifty dollars in val- 
ue, exclusive of such as is exempt from execution, is 
" also a voter. 

A man without a$amily ? having property exceed- 
ing fifty dollars in value, liable to taxation, is also a 
voter, because his property is none of it exempt from 
execution. - • 

Hence it follows that while on the one hand, in 
•one oases, aliens/ not legal voters at town meetings, 

• may be legal voters at district school meetings; on 
±e other hand, in all cases, legal voters at town mee- 
rings, who do not own or hire real property , and who 

• lave not personal property exempt from execution 
speeding fifty dollars in value, are not legal voters 
a district school meetings. And as.to be " a male of 
all age, and a resident of the district," is an assential 
padtlcation of every voter, women are necessarily 
ieaied the privilege of voting in any case. 

A district meeting legally callea and assembled, 
nay, by a majority of those present and voting, vote 
* raise four hundred dollars, or less, for the purpose 

• rf building a sehooUhouse ; and also, any sum neces- 
-arpfof the purchase of a site. And if the Town Su* 

lerintendent shall certify in writing, that a larger sum 
s necessary for building a school-house, and shall 
specify the sum, any amount not exceeding the sum 
-to specified, may be raised bv a majority of the legal 
/oters present, and voting at the meeting. Section 70, 
Chapter 480, Laws of 18 17. 

School districts are not permitted to mortgage, or 
sacamber their school-house lot. But in order to en- 
able a district to raise a large sum of money, without 
the necessity of laying a tax for the whole of it in one 
year, Section 71, Chapter 480, Laws of 1847, provides 
for raising a tax by installments. It is as follows : 

"471. Whenever a majority of all the taxable in- 
habitants of any school district, to be ascertained by 
taking and recording the ayes and noes of such in- 
habitants, attending at any annual, special, or ad- 
journed school district meeting legally called, or held. 
shall determine that the sum proposed and provided 
for in the next preceding section, shall be raised by in- 
•tattments, it snail be the duty of the trustees of such 
district, and they are hereby authorized, to.cau*e the 
sum to be levied, raised ana collected in equal annu- 
al installments, in the same manner, and with the like 
authority that other school district taxes are raised, 
l&n&d and collected, and to make out their tax list 
and warrant, for the collection of such installments, as 
they become payable, according to the vote of the 
said inhabitants; but the payment, or collection of 
the last installment shall not be extended beyond five 
yews JKpm the time such vote was taken ; and no vote 
to Awy **ny saoh tax shall be reconsidered, except at 
arx adjourned general, or special meeting to be held 



The same persons, and no others, authorised to vote* 
by Section 59, hereinbefore quoted. Neither women r 
nor minors, nor persons not liable to be taxed, car* 
vote upon the question of raising a tax by installment. 
Therefore a man who hires a house, and is a legal vo- 
ter at district meetings in ordinary eases, bat who is 
not on the Assessment Roll, and pays no taxes, can- 
not vote upon this question. If one person owned 
all the lands of a school district, and it was all as- 
sessed to the owner, the tenants could not vote upon 
this question, unless they were assessed for personal 
property Non-residents, although taxable, are not 
sttcn " taxable inhabitants," within the meaning of 
this section, as to be enumerated in estimating the 
number of taxable inhabitants in the district, and they 
are not voters in any case. The tax raised by vittue* 
of this section, must also be raised by equal annual 
installments,— for example: if it be voted to raise- 
one thousand dollars in five equal annual installments 
the sum to be raised each year must be two hundred 
dollars, and not as some have supposed two hundred 
dollars with the interest, that is two hundred and seven 
dollars at the end of the first year, two hundred and 
fourteen at the end of the second year, and so on. 
Trustees and others must therefore make their con- 
tracts accordingly. 

The votes cast by the women at the meeting held 
September 5, 1848, were illegal; and the motion to 
raise said $1200 by installments, was lost for want oj> 
the legal majority. 

The District Clerk will record this decision. 
Given under my hand and the Seal of Office of the- 

Secretary of State. 
[L S.] CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Supt. Common Schools. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 

Secretary's Office, 
Department of. Com. Schools. 

Albary, July29 y 16 48. », 

The Town Superintendents elected to take their oinV. 

ces on the first day of November, 18l8,are*requeste<fc 

to report to this department immediately, staring their 

names, and their post office address 

The y are also requested to direct haar tae Dietric* 
School Journal for the districts shall be directed, wheth- 
er to the Town Superintendent, or to th » districts; and 
if to the districts, then to what post office. 

CHRISTOPHER MOflGAN, 

Sup't. Coal. School 
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Lebctre.— This leisure is a very pleasant garment 
to look at, but it 1 s a very bad one to wear. The 
ruin of millions may be traced to it. 

_ Pens made out of bones are now it* use in England 

tfcin thirty lays Tthereafter^ and the same majority and sell at the rate of fifty for 25 cents, Thevars* 

shall be required for re-consideration as is raquirsd to pronounced to be as flexible a* th* quia,, and fa* 

leVy such tax." wore durable. 
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NORTH WESTERN EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 

This society wu organised by * Convention which met in 
Chicago the 8tfh of October, 1846. Its object it to conceu- 

' Urate tbe energies of the notice friends of Education in the 
Northwest, m well directed and systematic efforts to carry 
oat the spirit of that pa* ofthe celebrated ordinance of July 
13th, a 787, which says : " Religion, Morality and Knowledge 
fceiBt; necessary toftood a>>verntmnit, and the happinessef 
eaanlrind, Schools, and the means of Education, shall for* 
uwkr us ENccu**6BD* n 

nine first Anniversary of this Society was held in Jdjlwau- 
lefeoa tbe 21st an« 22nd of July, 1847, and the second in 
Detroit onthe &6th and 18th of August last. * 

In the absence of the President, the meeting was called to 
order by Hon. Ira Mathbw, Superintendent of Public In* 
struction lor the State of Michigan ; and on his motion, Rev. 
Pr. DurriRLi* was called to the chair, and J. L. Enos, a 

gsaduate of the New- York State Normal School, appointed 
Secretary. 
After the organisation, the proceedings of the last meeting 

twere read, and the -following resolutions, reported by a 

'Committee, were discussed and unanimously adopted : 

Rswfssrf, That the system of Free Schools oomxu&hA* itself 
fa our judgment, and that, in the opinion of this society, it is 
tbe ahoy of the several state governments to provide such 
efficient means lor their support as will secure the education 
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a—olmd. That, fbrHhefcetter promotion of the interests of 
coubob school education, at is the deliberate conviction of 
ibis society, formed after mature reflection, based upon the 
successful Jesuits Which have follewed the establishment of 
Union SckmUy that tfhey ought to be speedily organised in 
all villages sand densely postdated portions of the country. 

Reeetved, That, as aiUeojitemjplated improvements in popu- 
lar education must finally depend upon tbe qualifications of 
teachers, tit is of the first importance that Normal Schools, 
•or insuxunous for educ a ti ng teachers, should be made a part 
of the common school system oi each state. 

Resolved, That the highest improvement of our common 
«x&oois,is intimately connected with the prosperity of the 
higher seminaries; aad that the encouragement of educa* 
ational institutions of .all grades, arom the primary school to 
Ae cot lege, is necessary, both to secure the most thorough 
preparation on tbe part of teachers, and to give to the 
whole ipeople the best education. 

Rtedhed, That the general introduction of Teachers' In- 
stitutes, promises to be a more available means o( elevating 
immediately the standard of qualifications in teachers, than 
nay other with whwh we are acquainted ; and that we re- 
commend that such institutes be held annually in every 
county, where suitable teachers can be procured to take 
charge of them. 

Resetvee% That this society rasnectiuily invite tbe attention 
4*~ the several state legislatures of the states in the North 
West Territory, to the great importance of Teachers' Iasfi- 
antes, their intimate connection with the welm re of com- 
mon schools, and the necessity of legislation tor their 
establishment and support. 

The letter of Hon. Sales Town, found on page 103 ot this 
mmmbar of the Journal, was read and ordered to be publish* 
ed with the proceedings of the Society. 

The following constitution was adopted on the second 
day. 

Art. 1. This association is to be called the North Western 
Educational Society. 

Art. Z The object of the Society shall be the diffusion of 
Intelligence and Virtue, by advancing the interests of edu- 
cation, but more especially by promoting the cause of pub- 
lio or Common Schools, as primary institutions of learning. 

Art. 3. The officers of this society shall be a President, 
a tTice President, a Recording Secretaiy, a Corresponding 
Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall constitute the Execu- 
tive -Board ofthe society. There shall also be two Vice 
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Fresideats.aad a Corresponding S a m u taf y in each of the 
states of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, WImumju and 
Iowa, and such ether states as are or may be represented in 
the meetings of this society. 

Art. 4. The duties ofthe officers first nantte\ceusjfchwfag 
the Executive Board, shall be such as usually pertain to 
such officers. It shall be the duty ofthe officers in the other 
states named, to correspond with tbe Executive Board ia 
relation to all matters of interest 10 the society. 

Art. 5. The annual meeting of the society for the election 
of officers, end (he transaction of other business, shall be 
held nt such place and time, as shall from time to time be 
determined by a vote of the society at a regular meeting. 

Art. 6. Anyprson may become a member of this society 
by subscribing the constitution and paying into the treasury 
the sum of fifty cents; but females maybe admitted by 
merely subscribing the constitution. Honorary members 
elected by a vote of the society. 

Art. 7. Any state educational society whose object is the 
advancement of public school education, may, on applica- 
tion, be admitted as aulihary to this society; and nny mem 
bar of an auxiliary society shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges of this society. 

Art. 8. The business of this society shell be conducted in 
a manner, usual with deliberative bodies; aad the vet* or 
the majority of the members present at any rnsmhweaest- 
ing, shall be conclusive in all matters except amendmealsoT 
the ooustit'itton; ^ ' 

Art. 9. This constitution may be altered or amended br 
a vote of two-thirds of tbe members present at nny recant 
meeting of the society. 

It was then moved, that when this society adjourns U tJ- 
journ to meet in the city of Cleveland, on the second Wis- 
mesday in August, 1849. 

"■ The committee on officers for the society, then reported 
the following as the officers of this society for the ensuing 
year, which was unanimously adopted* 

OFFICER8. 
President, M. F. COWDERY; Viae PresH, I*a Mnrnrtr 

Recordiug Secretary, M.D. Lkggett. j Gerresjnoeriiu*; Seers* 
tary, L. Andrews; Treasurer, A. H. Baily. (Exeeuuvs 
Board.) 

Illinois.— Vice Presidents, E. W. Wkntworth, A. G. 
Wilder ; Corresponding Secretary, J. L, Enos. 

Indiana.— -Vice Presidents, E. It Eames, Caleb Milu; 
Corresponding Secretary, F. P. Cumming*. 

Ohio.— Vice Presidents, S. St John, H. M. Bajuaur ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, A. D. Lord. 

Michigan.— Vice Presidents, George Durirnui, C T 
Hhiman ; Corresponding Secretary, Ira Mayhjew. 

Wisconsin.— Vice Presidents, T. M. Hopkins, T. I* 
Wright ; Corresponding Secretary, O. B. Pierce. 

Iowa.-— Vice {residents, J. C. Holbrook, Asa Tprmel 
Corresponding Secretary, E. Adams. 

Pennsylvania.— Vice Presidents, J. T. Peck, C. M. Bjsd 
Corresponding Secretary, Andrew Comstock. 

New York.— Vice Presidents, Salem Town, J. B. Thqm 
son; Corresponding Secretary, E. Coofsr. 

Roods Island.— Vice Presidents, F. Waylamd, N. Tlsjimi 
Corresponding Secretary, H. Barnard. 

Comhrcticut.— Vice Presidents, S. Torre*, S. Qua ; Oof 
responding Secretary, 6. W. Winchester, 

The discussion was then resumed in relation to teachers 
institutes, and engaged in by Messrs. Peircb, Boras, Bulklet 
Mayrew and others. Adjourned to 2 o'clock, P. M. 

The debates upon the several resolutions were chars**** 
ised by ability, and an evident desire to ascertain the best 
methods of promoting the welfare of mankind by the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In nddition to the resolution, 

already given, the following were adopted : 

Resolved, That we consider H of the greatest importance 
that, careful attention be paid to all tbe laws, which puiala 
to tbe comfort, health ana happiness of our children and 
youth ; and that too much attention cannot be given to the 
construction of school houses, the finishing and ntrniahiun; 
of school rooms and the careful ventittatiou and cleanliness 
ofthe same. 
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B**4t*d> ThalwaoniiaUy urate the other Educations 1 1 our independence, should not be the only record of 
ftocieties to attend our next annual meet*** in Cleveland, I noWe aevotfon to the cause of liberty. 

These interesting and tersely written sketches will rescue 
may aTeJuaMe tribute to worth ftom oblivion, and impart 



tad unite with us in promoting the great object of our 
lsveiej organisations, 

Bssotvsd, That we recommend the introduction of vocal 
music, practical and theoretical, into all our common and 
higher Schools. 

After the adoption of the usual complimentary resolutions, 
the soaiety appointed de leg a tes 10 the next anniversary of 
the JVaw ftr*£t*t# AooW Association as follows : 

lLLwoift.-nJames I*. Bnos, and A. O. Wilder. 

Wncosaia.— OUrer B. Peiree, and T. L. Wright 

MicsiaA**--bn Mayhew, and W. H. Francis. 

Onnv-^I. W. Andrews, and M. P. Cowdery. 

low*— J. C. Holbrook. and T. R. Benton, Jr. 

fnmAsA.— -Caleb Mills, and F. F. Cummings. 

The meeting was not merely one of great interest to all 
in attendance* but well •sjenlnted to arouse the attention of 
the en ti re Worth W e s tern portion of our county to the sub- 
ject of popular education. The good lreitt of the society 
ate already apparent in the States embraced in its organise- 
Hon, and we nope its most sanguine friends have not antici- 
peledtoo much from this timely and well directed associa- 
tion. 

Turn New You* Historical Society.— The New-York 

Historical Society held its regular meeting of the University 
a few days sia'te. Hon. Lu*her Bradish presided, and a 
large camber of members were in attendance. A report 
on the finances of the Society was read by the Domestic 
Secretary, from which it appears that the receipts for the 
laet tbree-q narters were $1,800, and the debt of the Society 
bad been reduced $400 in that time. The presentation of a 
collection of Mexican arms and Indian curiosities, by Dr. 
Jarvis, was then acknowledged, and a vote ot thanks re- 
turned to this gentlemen by the Society. 

Notice we* made of a proposition to have a survey of the 
ancient aboriginal remains in the western part of this State. 
Mr. E. O. Squinr engaged to make a survey of the one 
Jusnktred different mounds and fortifications which nave been 
discovered, Jbr the sum of $200, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
feftm hue agreed to furnish half of this, provided the Histori- 
cal Society would contribute the rest. The subject was re- 
mtrred to the Executive Committee. 

Foreign Secretary then read the correspondence 
Mr. Brodhead, the Secretary of Legation at London, 
Mr. Campbell, the Sub-Librarian at the Hague, res- 
the original manuscript recently discovered in the 
lai ve># at the Hague, written in 1026, by Isaac Be Rasieres, 
wan Secretary here at that period. This is the earliest 
account of the settlement of New-Netherlands. 
j± traasiatioB from the manuscript was read by Mr. Bart- 
prat, epviag a most curious and interesting account of the 
tnent, the scenery of the bay at that time, and the 
and habits of the Indians. We learn that the docu- 
% will shortly be published, and its appearance will be 
for with much interest 
motion of Mr. Dewitt the thanks of the Society were 
to Mr. Brodhead, Secretary oi Legation at London, 
ao Mr. Cartas, Deputy Librarian at the Hague. After 
& farther business the Society adjourned* 

BOOK REVIEWS. 
JVome* «/ Me Ammricau Revolution, by Euiabkvu 
, autaorees of B the character of ©chiller, Country 
in two vols, New York : Baker & Scribner. 




lessons of great value to the daughters ol so honorecUn 
ancestiy^-Ansong the women whose Uvea are sketched i* 
three volumes, are Mrs. George Washington, Mr*. Jena 
Adams, Mrs. Boot Warren, Mrs. Baehe, (Dr. Franklin's 
daughter.) Mm. Gen. Schuyler! Mia. John Hancock, Mre. 
Gen. Gates, end nn hundred others. There are, ato, por- 
traits of Mre, Washing**, Mre Warren, fee. &c. 

If Mia. EBett could but light upon n mass of correspoe. 
deuce like that of the late venerable Mrs. Sartia, with seme 
of the leading minds of Europe, which was destroyed in 
MS. only a summer or two since, she would rescue inval- 
uable matter ftom oblivion. Nor can "the Women ef the 
Revolution" be knourn to as unti these evidences ef their 
minds, when brought in contact with other minds, shall re- 
veal tfaswisneunttiiul force end mora) charaeter. A work 
like that presented by Mrs. Ellett has long been needed to 
ooHect the scattered records of their services and embalm 
their memories where they will he eoBeetrvery preserved. 
It is worthy « place in every family, and should be read by 
all who would become acquainted with this much neglec- 
ted, yet deeply interesting field of Revolutionary Biography. 
Surely all will fake great pleasure in studying the character 
of the woman who bed the early training of such men as 
those who achieved our national existence and founded the 
glorious restitutions of our country. 

Sold by Stoddard & Babcoek of Ibis city. 

Spark's Analysis of the Frksch Vnunv—Thn is a large- 
and elegant chart, containing a complete analysis of the 
conjunctions of the French verbs. It presents the termina- 
tions of this difficult and all important class of words so 
fully and clearly as to impress them upon the memory, and 
j a such an ingenious manner as to give it great value as n> 
map for reference to be used by those who have made com 
aiderable progress in the language. 

The difficult and dry process of slavishly committing ,to 
memory paradigms will be superceded by the more philoso- 
phical and interesting methods employed in so classifying 
both the regular and irregular verbs as to present the deri- 
vation and formation of every tense at one view. This 
process of acquiring a knowledge of the French language, 
will secure greater accuracy in learning its structure and 
pronunciation. 

We have given coaeideraWe time to the examination of 
this chart, and the details in this analytical manner of teach- 
ing French, and do not hesitate to give it the preference 
over every other system with which we are acquainted. 

Robkut Brass; as a Poet, and as a Man. By Samuel 
Tyler, of the Maryland Bar. New York : Baker & Scrib- 
aer, 1848. 

The author introduces the very interesting subject of this 
volume, by a well written essay, entitled "The Theory or 
the Beautiful." He then directs attention to the leading char* 
acteristic of the .poetry of Burns,— its tenderness and sway 
over the infections. This is followed by an able defence of 
Bums as a roan. 

The work ie well worth an attentive perusal, and tends to 
illustrate the value of genius upon human culture. 
Sold by Hall et iXckson of this city. 
hue not dealt iairly with the seltdenying and pa» I ■ ■ i 

ot the ravotunoa. The nrw unasioa* to fCTWe are reluctantly compelled to omit a* necemnt of* 
enuring the hardship* and dangers of the exercises at the late examination of the Normal School 
e wiE nt l mny times with the btave men who astir red , unia oar nekt , . , 
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EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS. 

PCBLISHED BY 

A. "S. BARNES & CO., 
57 John street, New York. 

The Arithmetical Course for Mttolfc 
(PRIARY TABLE BOOK, in phess.) 
1. F»BST fcESSONB TN ARITHMETIC 
U SCHOOL ARiTHETKJ. 

The Aoademio Course. 
L THE UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 
I IL PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND JUBMSItoATlOK. 
ML ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
IV. ELSMB»TARIf GEOMETRY, 
r. DAVIES* ELEMENTS OP SURVEYING. " 

. Tine Collegiate Course. 
I. DAVIES 1 BOURDON'S ALGEBRA. " 
II. DATIES' LEGENDRE'S QEOMEXJtY AND TRia 
ONOMOTPY. ' ' 
lit DAVIE&' ANALYTICAL GEOMEf RY. 
IV.' DAVIES' UE&CRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
V. DAVIE3' SHADES, ^HA-DOWS, AND W8feS*EO 

TIVE. 
TL DA VIES DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL. QAL- 
CULUS. 
These woqks have an established national ftpiitatwn, and 
-v#l be the common standards to which the largest portion 
«l the atttdents of the present day, will refer. 

Natural Philosophy. 
PARKERS FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOS- 
OPHY, 
Embracing the elementary principles of Mmhanics, Hydros 
titties. Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Asanttit*, Pywaawifc, 
Optics, Astronomy, Galvanism, Magnetism, Eiectro-jMag- 
netism* JMkgneto- Electricity, with a description of the 
Steam and Locomotive Engines. IKustrated by numerous 
diagrams. 

Mr. Parker is widely known through his " Aids to Com- 

poiition" and other text hooks. His Natuni Philosophy is 

received with uncommon favor by teachers, and is very 

generally adopted where it is introduced. A copy will be 

•At 4o teachers who may wish to examine it. 

Civil Engineering. 
L DAVIEST PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, MENSURA- 
TION, AND DRAWING. 
IL DAVES' ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING* 
flL GILLESPIE'S MANUEL OF ROADS AND RAIL 

ROADS. 
It is, iu ail respects, the best work on this subject w» h 
which I am acquainted ; equally adapted to the wants o 
students of civil engineering, and the purposes of per- 
sons in any way engaged in the construction or super- 
vision of roada 

PROF. MAHAtyU M. A. 

History. 
I. WILLARtfS HISTORY OF TH E UNITED S'lATES 

OR REPUBLIC OF AMERICA, Svo. 
n. WILLAR'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
New editions broegbt down to the present time. 
HI. WILLARD'S AMERICAN CHRONOGRAPHS!*, A 
Cbart of American Histor\\ 

I. WILLARD'S UNIVERSAL. HISTORY IN PER- 
SPECTIVE. 



Illustrated and expeditiously taught by the use ot a aerieii 

of ehiragrci^taio charts, a key, and a set of school writing • 
- books appropriately ruled. 

I. FULTON KSffi EASTMAN^ CHIROGRAPHIC 
GHABTS,Ia<twommiber9. 
Chart No. 1, embraces primary exercises, and elementary, . 

principles- in writing. 
Chart No. 2, embraces elementary /priaeiptetr for capitals 

cotabined, and elementary principles i©r.sniaK letter* con*r 

lifted. 

ILKEY TO PULTON AND EASTJfAN'S CHIRO- 
* GRAPHIC CHARTS,- 
Containing directions for -the position at the>*4eefc^ esdineflt* 
net of holding the pen j also,, for the exact forms azi<£pre 
portions of letters, with rules for their execution. 
Hi FULTON ANDEASTitfAN'S SCHOOL WtflflftG ' 
-•BOOKS* in four parts, : ,. 

JUST PUSLifiHE©, ■• - 
Sahoo' Arahitectotfa* * > *..,* ■-'• 

i VOL. OCTAVO. , ; ; . 

By Kou. Henry Barnard, Superintendent of Schools in RhQ^a t 
Island. Embracing p tans for school houses, and every 
thing that relates to their interior arrangement «n*vetftt 
tetion. It is a work full of valuable m^njation'ibjr teach* 
ers and school committees. 

A.S. BARNES <fc Co. 

51 John street, iV, X, • - ' • • 

Have in press, and will pubUsh in September 

CHAMBERS' EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 

New American edition, from the revised and impao*e£ 
Edinburgh edition, by D. M. Reese, LJLD. 
CHAMBERS' GEOLOGV, CHEMSTRY, ZOOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, DRAWQfG, PHYSIOLOGY, TR£A 
SUR\ r OF KNOWLEDGE. . - . ■ ■ 

These works are issued by the Messrs Chamber* qC, 
Edinburgh, who are known in Great Britain and America* 
by the/r numerous and valuable publications, intended" pes- 
cially for schools, and &dt the diffusion of intettiteftee on all ■' 
scientific and practical subjects. They ha^e secured fcxtb* ' •» 
authorship of this series, the labors of some pf the first pro- 
fessors in Scotland, iri the several branches. Many en-, 
graving* illustrate the several volumes, and they will be 
found admirable text books, as well a* a ftch addition to the- - 
school and family library. • *, - . 

. THE STUDENT AND YOUNG TUTOR, . . 
I» issued the first of each month, at 107 Fulton ptreet ^fev. 
York. J. S. Dr^man, Editor and Proprietor. 

8CKNCIE 1 OF THE ENGLISH L\\(,UUE, 

CLARK'S NEW GHA TlUJUli. 

A Prnetittl Or-imvmr, in tchiclt. Words, Prhasks and Sen* 
TBNCfca ttfeci.Sfiified ntcording U> their offices and their rel-- 
tionS to e*ck otjtet% iUnstr>teti*tty -*y»tnplete system of'l^ia' 
grat/ts ; by S. W. Clar/b, A. M* 

44 This is a new work vvmcb strikes us very favorably. Its- 
deviations from older books of the kind are generally^ utliuioue, , 
and often. important. Wfc —N. Y. Ti ilmne. ' 

'* W© are convinced if has point* of ver^ decided stoperf 
ority over any of the elementary works in.ttointnan m>eJ'**-N> ' 
Y. Oouifier and Enquirer. 

• rt r. Clark's Of'ammar is a work of merit and originality v 
— GeneVa^Couaer. 
".Clark's Grammar I have never seen equalled tor prac tic e* 



%•. 



Q. WILLARD'S TEMPLE OF TIME, A chart of Uni- 3»% r whichisoftlte^mo&timpo^oceiAeU&ehQolRoolH. 

_. 1 u:*»„^.. . ■ - «• * • • < ' ' C ' li r*T ADIT 



versal History 
CLARK'S NEW ENGI^SH GRAMMAR. 
A practical grammar, in which worus, phrasestaudseaieti* 
one are classified, according to their offices^ and their re- 
lation to each other : illustrated by a complete system of 
diagrams. By S. W. Clahm. A. M. 

From the Rakway Register. 
It is a most capital work, and well calculated?, if we mistake 
mot, to sejiereede, everi in our best schools, works of 
much loftier pretension. 



V JAM* 



S. B, CLARK, 
Jamia>y, 1848. Principal Scarboro Academy, Jf e. , 

** The^bre^ky, perspieuity aM comprehensiveness of tJ>6 
work are certainly rare merits and alone?would oofnmeBJrit * 
to the favorable consideration ofTejUfkersaj^Xie iiMMsje,? ■ ll ' 
Oniario Messenger 
u Tht^ Grammar is just strch- ft Book as I wanted, and I 
e it the text book in my school." 

WlLLTAArfeRICKLEY, 
Teacher, Oarrasitife.^. Y:** 
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Fel..lj&4$.. 
FULTON AND EASTMAN'S BOOK KEEPING. BY | "I lM)|teveitoidyre^uiie»aoeieAiieitami»}tkm^Tetfell 
SINGLE ENTRY. ' eiri^ and those who have the supervision of qtir eV^atie^^ 

Tee metthods of accounts here presented, furnish that] ^ttfief»st,jto secure for this wort a speed v introduction jjfcx, x , 
pert aim common education, which in practical life is ail our seheqlaJU -'■/.-•* " ^ fi - >^ * N. 1 6K ITT A IV, 
most i eii eeeesable. It is priated in script type, and pre-, v JM. l\i$. y; . •• » w*riBrt|taLe^l«ee«s»l r «#Ai *cl»ft<W w 
gMtsth»f«aM ie toaeflfal hand writing, to ttie eye 'of 4 Tdo Lot ^esitate |q jprmw^JijfrwmMfr mytmm ' 
Ike eaiy»er« .. -. •',:.*» . ■ •••-" •*-« ■• '- ' " wfth whifcn lain acquainted. T shall jnlwduceJl into-l 
Ft r LTON AND EASTMAN'S PRINC^LES OF PEN* Hie m*4*tt6#frVtiitn£ fectdolir tfie' lirst oppoftuiBtV/' 
MANjJHIP, 4t2 ^ H. G. WINSLOW, Principn 
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Butler's Ancient Geography and Alias, 2 vols ; Howne's Elemen* 
tary Chemi try, 1 vol 12 mo. ; Arnoi's Elements of Physics, 1 vol. 
s>o. ; and Muller's Principles of Physic and Meteorology, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Teachers in the mteiior adopting any of the above works in 
tbeir schools, may rely on being able to procure them from the 
booksellers of the neighboring towns. New York or Philadelphia. 

THE AMEBIAN SPEAKER, 

BEING A COLLECTION OF 

Pieee* in Prose, Dialogues and Poetry, 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Either in Declamation or Reading, 

BY CHARLES NORTHXND, A. M. 

rpHE attention of Teachers is particularly invited to this 
JL Book. It is already introduced into many of the First 
Schools in Massachusetts and this State, and meets with 
universal approbation. It contains the best selection of 
Dialogues of any similar Book published, and they are 
peculiarly adapted to break up that monotony of style in 
reading, so often experienced 'in our Schools, as well as to 
give hfe and animation to the exercise. The Book may be 
obtained of W. J. Reynolds & Co., Boston ; A. J. Bares & Co., 
New York City,- E. H. Pease & Co., Albany; L. W. Hall, 
Syracuse; Derby Miller & Co., Auburn j David Hoyt, Ro- 
chester ; Geo. H. Derby & Co., Buffalo; F. Hall, Elmira; 
Knowlton & Rice, Water town, and of Booksellers generally. 
October 10,1848. 

HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 

816 PBABL STREET, NEW YOBK, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

TO which they very respectfully invi'c the attention of School 
Committees, Teachers and others interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. H.Ac. S. have for nimy. years been engaged in the publica- 
tion of SchocI Books, and their endeavor has been to obtain 'he 
BB8T works — those made with reference to practical and sound 
methods of Teaching. The very flattering reception their puhli 
cations have met from the fiist teachers in the country, is »o them 
the best evidence o( having in »oine degree attained the object To 
keep pace with all the late improvements in the science of teach- 
ing, (heir books have undergone thorough revision, and upon exam- 
ination will vO»npa;e with the highest standard in each depailment. 
The Elementary Astronomy, accompanied by 16 
maps niount»d on rollers, each map 3 by 3} feet — designed to illus- 
trate the mechanism of ibe heavens, and for the use of public Lee 
turers, Academies and School*, by H. Mattison. 

Maps per set, with cloth backs, $20,00 

do do on strong paper without cloth backs, 15,00 

Books, (hew edition revised and enlarged) per copy, 50 

This worn has been extensively introduced into the schools of 
the State of New Yoik, and the publishers have received numerous 
testimonials of its excellence from teachers o( the higho&t merit It 
should ftrma part of the school apparatus of every District School 
in the State, for by its use a greater amount of astronomical infor 
■nation can be imparted in one month, than can in six months, by 
any other method. Teachers are earnestly desired to give it an 
examination. 

Burr it's Geography off the Heavens, is too well 
known to require any commendation. 

The National Geography* illustrted by 200 engrav- 
ings and 60 Stylographic maps, by 8.6. Goodrich, 1 vol. quarto. 
This work has been entirely revised and wiib lis new and elegant 
maps is the best work of its kind extant. It is designed as a school 
book— as a book for teachers, and a thorough training in the study 
of Geography is the object at which the author aims. He desires 
that the pupil shall not only letirn and recite, but that the lesson 
■ball be so learned and recited, that he shall, ever after, carry in his 
mind clear, distinct and available outlines of the subject. Geogra- 
phy is too often taught in a confused manner ; and often, while the 
usual gro und is gone over, and a vast amount of questions answer- 
ed, clear riews of the wbole del 4 of study are actually never ac- 
quired, a nd consnquenUy the entire subject vanishes from the mind 
as soon •* the lessons are closed. 

l*et<*r .Parley's New Geography for Begin* 
Mere, notwithstanding the numerous imitations which have been 
from ttae to time urged upon the schools of our country, still 
stands unsurpassed in point of excelljnce. This work is now pub 
lished with colored maps. 

Hire* Llncofta'N Ho tan y — for clearness, simplicity and 
bilosophie precision, there are few school books which hold a 
ot e pre-eminen t rank than this, and few certainly hive a «vider 
mimyniiy deserved popularity. 



Kanie'ii Elements off Criticism) the only complete 
edition now published. 

Phelps' Chemistry 9 1 vol, 12, mo. 
Do. PHILOSOPHY, " 
Do. BOTANY FOB BEGINNEJtS. 
Do. PHIU>SOPHY, 
Do. CHE MISTRT, « 

The eh- in en la ry works on Botanv, Chemistry, and Philosophy 
which are here offered are peculiarly adapted f, .r the use of scholars 
in our district Schools. 'I hey are clear and interesting exhibitions 
of entertaining scienre adapted to the comprehension of children 
for whom they are designed, 

\% eb»tcr"S) School Dictionary 9 square 16 mo. 

Do. HIGH SCHOOL do. IS 1110. new edition, 

just published. Decidedly the most desirable Hcbool Dictionary in 
us«\ The dessgn of this volume is to furnish a vocabulary of the 
more common wor's which constitute the body of our language, 
with uumerous technical terms in the arts and sciences any many 
words and phrases from other languages, which are often met with 
in English books. Subjoined are vocabularies 01 Latin, < J reek and 
Scripture proper namrs, and a list of modern Geographical names 
with their pronunciation as given by the latest authorities. The 
Orthography and Punctuatioh in this volume are made to cor- 
respond closely with the larger works of Dr. Webster, issued under 
the editorship of Prof. Goodrich of Yale College. 

Pluney's Practical French Teacher, which is, 
by its superiority of method, rapidly superseding all other systems 
now in use. The author, himself an American and a teaclior of 
eminence has so adapted his method, as to meet and overcome the 
difficnultles in acquiring a correct knowledge of this necessay 
orach of a finished education 

KEY IO PINNEY'S PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHE»«. 

H. fc S. willstiortly issue a new Astronomy lor School* 
by Prof. O. M.MUCHEL, of the Cincinnati Observatory, v l.o-, 
reputation in this department of science is a sure guarantee cle 
valuable work. 

H 4t s*. will be hippy to f irnis ' co ; ies of any of the works 
examination, to Teachers or Committees. 

1 m 1. 1 1 1 M ■ 1 , ■ — ir "~ 

EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED BY 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 
57 John street, New York. 

The Arithmetical Course for Schools. 
(PRLARY TABLE BOOK, in press.) 
I. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
II. SCHOOL ARITHETIC. 

The Academic Corns*. 

L THE UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 
HL PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND -MENSURATION. 
U 3 ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 

V.ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 

V. DAVIES' ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 

The Collegiate Course. 

L DAVIES' BOURDON'S ALGEBRA. 
Q. DAVIES' LEGENDRE'S GEOMETRY AND TRIG- 

ONOMETPY. 
1H. DAVIES' ANALYTICAL GEOM] 
IV. DAVIES' DESCRIPTIVE GEOMI 
V. DAVIES' SHADES, SHADOWS, 

TIVE. 
VL DAVIES DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS. 
These works have an established national reputation, and 
will be the common standards to which the largest portion 
ol the students of the present day, will refer. 

Natural Philosophy. 

PARKERS FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOS- 
OPHY, 
Embracing the elementary principles of Mechanics, Hydros 
tatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Pyroiunnies^ 
Optics, Astronomy, Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro-Mag' 
netism. Magneto- Electricity, with a description of the 
Steam and Locomotive Engines* Illustrated by numerous 
diagrams. 

Mr. Parker is widely known through his " Aids to Com- 
position" and other text books. His Natural Philosophy is 
received with uncommon favor by teachers, and is very 
generally adopted where it is introduced. A copy will be 
ent to teachers who may wish to examine it,} 

Civil Engineering. 
L DAVIES' PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, MENSURA- 
TION, AND DRAWING. 
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Ifc DAVIES* ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 
flL GILLESPIE'S MANUEL OF ROADS AND RAIB 

ROADS/ .,_.'.. 

It is, in all respects, the best work on this subject w*h 
which I am acquainted ; equally adapted to the wants o. 
students of civil engineering, and the purposes of per- 
ions in any way engaged in the construction or super- 
**. of rorf.. pR0F MAHAN( fj M A 

History. 

1 WILLAKD»S HISTORY OF TH E UNITED SI ATbS 

OR REPUBLIC OF AMERICA, 8vo. 
H. WILLAR'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Bj. editions brought down to the present time. 
St WILLARD'S AMERICAN CHRONOGRAP^ER, A 

hart of American History. 

iWILLARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PER- 
SPECTIVI5. 
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ADAMS' NEW ARITHMETIC, 



REVISED EDITIO 



<A 



This valuable School Book contains the characteristics of 
the former edition, in a greatly improved form ; with such 
corrections and additions as the wants of the times demand. 
It has been already very extensively adopted in place of the, 
old edition, and is received with -the most unqualified ap- 
proval. 

Adams's New Arithmetic i* almost the only work on Arith- 
metic used in extensive sections of New England. It in n«d 
in every part of the United States; and in the State of New 
York, is the Text Book in ninety-three of the one hundred and 
fifty-five academies which reported to the Regents of the. 
University in 1847. It has been adapted to the currency c< 
and re-published in Canada. It has been translated and re- 
published in Greece. Notwithstanding the multiplication of 



w ?f???TVft TTTMPTT? OF TIME A chart of Uni- Arithmetics, made up, many ot them, ot the material of this 
WILLARIrS TfcMFLdS V* UM&, A cnan OI UW st ±~Ai\l i n ,.*aZ*~.\ i» th« m,M,V fevnr andde- 



versal History. . _ 

CLARK'S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
A wractieal grammar, in which words, phrases, aud senten- 
ces are classified, according to their offices, and their re- 
fction to each other : illustrated by a complete system o! 
«Wraoe. Bv S. \V. Clark. A. M. 

9 From the Rahway Rcgiatet. 
ft k a most capital work, and well calculated, if we mistak e 
not, to supercede, even in our best eehoob, works oi 

much loftier pretension. 

FULTON AND EASTMAN'S BOOK KEEPING. BY 

SINGLE ENTRY. 
w methods of accounts here presented, famish that 
part of a common education, which in practical li% is 
most indispensable. It is printed in eeript type, and pre- 
sents the forms in beautiful hand writing, to the eye of 

Ae earner. 

FTLTON AND EASTMAN'S PRINCIPLES OF PEN- 
MANSHIP. 



work, it has steadily increased in the public favor and de- 
mand. 



ADAMS' ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 

The attention of Preceptors of Aeedrariee, Teaceers and 
Superintendent* m our Common Schools, n — f a ll those inter- 
ested in education, is invited to the full series of Arithmetics I 
Works now pnl>l»«*ed. Copies will be furnished lor exam i- 
nation on application to either of the Publishers. 

L- PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, OR MENTAL OPE- 
RATIONS IN NUMBERS; 

Being an introduction to Adams's New Arithmetic, revised 
edition. 

II.— ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC, REVISED 

EDITION ; * 



ghistfated and expeditiously taught by the use of a series 

•f chirographic charts, a key, and a set of school writing 

books appropriately ruled. 

J. FULTON AND EASTMAN'S CHIROGRAPHIC 
CHARTS, la two numbers. 
#hart No. 1, embraces primary exercises, 'and elementary 

principles in writing. 
#*srt no. % embraces elementary principles for capitals 

•ombined, and elementary principles for small letter* coo* 

Mined. 

IL KEY TO PULTON AND EASTMAN'S CHJRO- 
GRAPHIC CHARTS, 
containing directions for the position at the desk, and man- 
ner of holding the pen ; also, for the exact forms and pro 
nortions of letters, with rules for their execution. 
EL FULTON AND EASTMAN'S SCHOOL WRITING 
TJOOKS, in four parts. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
School Architecture, , 

1 VOL. OC'fAVO. 

Uy Hon. Henry Barnard, Superintendent of Schools in Rhode 
I^and. Embracing plans for school houses, end every 
tiling that relates to their interior arrangement end venti 
latkm. It is a work full of valuable information lor teeeh- 
ers end school committees. 

A. S. BARNES fc Co. 

SI John strut, N. 3% 

;llave in press, and will publish in September, 

1 CHAAfBERS' EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 

New American edition, from the revised and improved 

Edinburgh edition, by D. M. Reese, L.L.D. 

CHAMBERS' GEOLOGY, CHEifcflSTRY, ZOOLOGY, 

PHILOSOPHY, DRAWING, PHYSIOLOGY, TREA 

SURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

These works are issued by the Jfessrs. Chambers of 
Edinburgh, who are known in Great Britain and America, 
by their numerous and valuable publications, intended pee- 
ciaUy for schools, and foir the diffusion of intelligence on aD 
'scientific and practical subjects. They have secured for the 
authorship of this series, the labors of some of the first pro- 
feasors in Scotland, is the teveral branches. Many en- 

S ravings illustrate the several volumes, and thev will be 
mad admirable text books, ae wed ae i riea addition to the 
tebeM end sasnilf !*»W* 
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Being a revttoa of Adam's New Arithmetic, first publish- 
ed in 1827. 

III.— KEY TO THE REVISED EDITION OF 
ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. 

IV.— MENSURATION, MECHANICAL 
POWERS, AND MACHINERY. 

The principlee of mensuration analytically explained, asd 
practically applied to the 

MEASUREMENT OF LINES, SUPERFICES, ASD 

SOLIDS; 
Also, a philosophical explanation of the 

SIMPLE MECHANICAL POWERS, 
and their application to 

MACHINERY. 
Designed to follow Adams's New Arithmetic {I* jwmsa) 

V.— BOOK-KEEPING. 

This work contains a lucid explanation of the science 
accounts, a new. concise end common sense metfrod of 

BOOK-KEEPING 

BY SINGLE ENTRY, m 
and various forms of 

RECEIPTS, ORDERS, NOTES, BONDS, MOHT 

GAGES, 

and other tnstrtiments necessary for the transaction of In 
nets. Accompanied with 

BLANK BOOKS 

for the use of learners. Published by 

COLLINS & BROTHER, No* Ywkj 
PHILLIPS et SAMPSON, Boston, 
J. W. PRENTISS & CO, Keene, Nl it, 
L. W. HALL, 8p**a*. 
Nov. 24, '4* *■ 
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THE TEACHERS HOME AND POLITICS. 

BY L. M RIA CHILD. 

At the bend of ja pleasant winding road, under the 
*tihade of a large elm, stoo I a small school -house. It 
was a humble building \ and the litt e belfry o : the 
lop seemed hardly large enough for the motions of 
the cow-bell suspended there. But it was a pictur- 
esque feature in the landscape. The elm drooped 
over it with uncommon gracefulness, and almost 
touched the belfry with its light foliage. The weather- 
beaten, moss-grown shingles were a relief to the eye 
of -the traveler, weary of prim, staring white houses. 
Moreover, a hutnan soul had inscribed on the little 
place a pastoral poem in vines and Mowers. A while 
rose bush covered half one Fide, and carried its offer- 
ing of blossoms up to the little bell. Cypress vines 
vere trained to meet over the door, in a Gothic arch, 
surmounted by a cross On the western side, the 
window was shaded with a profusion of morning glo- 
ries: and a great rock, that jnt.ed out into the road, 
vas thickly strewn with Iceland moss, which i.-t the 
goring time covered it with a carpet of yellow stars. 
* It was at that season it was first seen by George 
Franklin, a young New- York lawyer, on a visit to 
the country. He walked slowly past, gazing at the 
noble elm. slightly waving its young foliage to a nernla 
breeze. Just then, out poured a flock of children, of 
various ages. Jumping and laughing, they joined 
bands, and formed a circle round the elm. A viear 
voice was, heard within the school- ho use. siu«fing a 
Jively tune, while measured strokes on some lnstru- 
mtiut of tin marked the time The little band whirl- 
ed round the tree, stepping to the music with the rutte 
grare of childhood and j y After ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes of this healthy exercise, they stopped, appa- 
rently in obedience to some signal. Half of them 
held their hands aloft, and formed arches for the other 
hall to jump through. Then they described swift 
circles with their arms, aid leaped huh in the air. — 
Having gone through their simple code of gymnastics, 
away they scampered, to seek pleasure after their 
o;wn fashion, till summoned to their books again. — 
Some of them bowed »»ud courtes.ed to the traveler, 
as they passed; while others, with arms round each 
other's neck, went hopping along, first ou one foot, 
nhen on the other, too busy to do more than nod and 
•aniile as they went by. Many of them wore patched 
"arments, but hands and faces were all clean. Some 
£ad a stolid, animal look ; but even these seemed to 
iron their col I nature in the rays of beauty and free- 
dom ? which vhoy found only at school- The whole 



scene impressed the young man very vividly. He 
asked himself why it could not always be tnua, in 
the family, in the school, everywhere? Why nce.l 
man forever be a blot on Nature ? Why must he be 
coarse and squalid, and gross and heavy, while Nature 
is ever radiant with fresh beauty, and joyful with her 
overplus of life ? Then came saddening thoughts how 
other influences of life— coarse parents, selfish em- - 
ployers, and the hard struggle for daily bread — would 
overshadow the genial influences of that pleasant 
school, which for a few months gilded the lives of ' 
those little ones. v 

When he repassed the spot, some hours after, all 
was still, save the occasional twittering of birds ia 
the tree. It was sunset, and a bright farewell gleam 
shone across the moss-carpet on the rock, and made 
the little flowers in the garden smile. When he re- 
turned to the city, the scene often rose before his 
mind as a lovely picture, and he longed for the artist's 
skill to reproduce it visibly in i:s rustic beauty. When 
he again visited the country, after m'dsummer, he re- 
membered the little old school-house, and one of his 
earliest excursions was a walk in that direction. A 
profusion of crimson stars, and white stars, now peep- 
ed out from the fringed foliage of the cypress vines,- 
and the little front yard was one bed of blossoms.. — 
He leaned over the gate, ami observed how neatly 
every plant was trained, as if some loving hand tend- 
ed them carefully every day He listened, but could 
hear no voices; and cuiiosity impelled him to see 
how the little building looked within. He lifed the 
laleh, peeped in, and saw that the room was empty. 
The rude benches and the while-washed walls were 
perfectly clean. The windows were open on both 
sides, and the air was redolent with thebalmly breath 
of mignonette. Ou the teacher 's desk was a email 
vase, of Grecian pattern, containing a few flower*, 
tastefully arranged. Some books lay be*k!eit, and 
oue had an ivory folder between the leaves, as if le- 
cently used. It was '* Be time's Letters to Gunde- 
rode;^ and, where it opened at the ivory folder, he 
read these lines, enclosed in pencil mark* : 

" All that I see done to children is unjust. Magnan- 
imity, confidence, hee will, are rrot given to the nou- 
rishment of their .souls. A slavish yoke is put upon 
them. The living impulse, lull of buds, is not es» 
teemed. No outlet will they give for Naiure to reach 
the light. Rather must a net be woven, in which . 
each mesh is a prejudice Had not a child a world 
within, where co lid lie lake refuge from the deluge of 
lolly that is poured over ihe budding meadow carpel'. 
Reverence have 1 before the destiny of each child, 
shut up in so sweet a bud. One feels reverence at 
touching a young bud, whi'.-h the spring is swelling/' 

The young man smiled with pleased si rprise, Tor 
he had "not expec.ed to find app eciation of such sen- 
timents in the teacher of a secluded country school. 
He took up a volume of Mary Hewitt's *' Birds and. 
flowe^s, ;, and /aw the name of Alice White written 
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in it On all blank spaces were fastened delicate 

Joung fern leaves, and small bits of richly tinted moss. 
[e glanced at the low ceiling and the rude benches. 
u This seems not the appropriate temple for such a 
spirit," thought he. " But, after all, of what conse- 
quence is that, since such spirits fir. J temples every- 
where ?" He took a pencil from his pocket, and 
marked, in " Bettine's Letters"— 

"Thou hast feeling for the e very-day life of Nature 
Dawn, noontide, and evening clouds, are thy dear 
companions, with whom thou canst converse when 
no man is abroad with thee. Let me be thy scholar 
in simplicity." 

He wrote his initials on the page. n Perhaps I shall 
aever see this young teacher," thought he ; " but it 
will be a little mystery in her unexciting life to con- 
jecture what curious eye has been peeping into her 
books." Then he queried with himself, Ci How do I 
know she is a young teacher?" 

He stood leaning against the window, looking on 
<he beds of flowers, and the vine leaves brushed his 
hair, as the breezes played with them. They seemed 
to say that a young heart planted them. He remem- 
bered the clear, feminine voice lie had heard hum- 
ming the dancing-tune in the springtime. He thought 
of the mosses and ferns in the book. " Oh. yes, she 
must be young and beautiful!" thought he. "She 
eannot be otherwise than beautiful, with such tastes." 
Herttood for some momenis, in half dreaming reve- 
Then abroad smile went over his face. He was 
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easing in 
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making fun of himself. " What consequence is it to 
me, whether s*;e be beautiful cr young?" said he, in- 
wardly. "I must be hungry for an adventure, to 
indulge so much curiosity about a country school 
mistress." 

The smile was still on his face, when he heard a 
light step, and Alice While stood before him. She 
blushed to see a stranger in her little nnctuary, and 
he blushe 1 at the awkwardness of hi3 situation. He 
Apologized by saying, that the beauty of the little 

garden, and the tasteful arrangement of the vines, 
ad attracted his attention, and, perceiving that the 
school-house was empty, he had taken the liberty to 
enter. She readily forgave thr* intrusion, and said she 
was glad if the humble little s,>ot refreshed the eyes 
of those who passed' by, for it had give-, her great 
pleasure to cultivate it. The \ou:i^ m in was disap 
pointed, for she was not at all like the picture his 
imagination hail painted. But the tones of her voice 
were flexible, and there wa* something p! 
her quiat but timid manner Not knowiiij 
gay, ne bowed and took leave. 

Several days after, when his rural visit was draw- 
ing to a close, he felt the need of a long walk, and a 
pleasant vision of the winding road and the little 
school-house rose before him. He did not even think 
of Alice White. He was ambitious, and had well 
nigh resolved never to marry, except to advance his 
fortunes. He admitted to himself that grace and beauty 
might easily bewitch him, and turn him from his 
prudent purpose. But the poor teacher was not beau- 
tiful, either in face or figure te had no thought of 
her. But, to vary his route somewhat, he passed 
through the woods, and there he found her gathering 
mosses by a little brook. She recognized him, and 
he stopped to help her gather mosses. Thus it hap- 
pened that they fell into discourse together; and the 
more he listened, the more he was surprised to find 
so rare a jewel in so plain a setting. Her thoughts 
were so fresh, and were so eimnly said ! And now 
he noticed a deep expression in ner eye, imparting a 
more elevated beauty .than is ever derived from form 
at color. He could not define it to himself, still less 



to others ; but she charmed him. He lingered by her 
side, an J when they parted at the school house gate, 
he was half in hopes she would invite him to enter. 
" I expect to visit this town again in the autumn," he 
said, "May I hope to find you at the little school - 
house?" 

She did not say whether he might hope to find her 
there j but she answered, with a smile — " I am al- 
ways here. 1 have adopted it for my home, and tried 
to make it a pleasant one, since I have no other " 

All the wry home his thoughts were occupied with 
her : and the memory of her simple, pleasant ways 
often recurred to him amid the noises of the city. He 
would easily have forgotten her in that stage of their 
acquaintance, had any beautiful heiress happened to 
cross his path ; for, though his nature was kindly, and 
had a touch of romance, ambition was the prominent 
trait in his character. But it chanced that no woman 
attracted him very powerfully, before he again found 
himself on the winding road where stood the pictur* 
esque little school -hou.<e. Then came frequent walks 
and confidential interviews, which revealed mora 
loveliness of mind and character than he had previ- 
ously supposed. Alice was one of these peculiar per- 
sons whose history sets at nought all theories. Her 
parents had been illiterate, and coarse in manners,bat 
she was gentle and refined They were utterly de- 
void of imagination, and she saw everything in the 
sunshine of poetry. "Who is the child like? Where 
did she get her queer notions ?" were questions they 
could never answer. They died when she was four* 
teen ; and she, unaided and unadvised, went into a 
factor}-, to earn money to educate herself. Alter* 
nately at the factory and at school she passed four 
years Thanks to her notable mother, she was quick 
and skilful with her needle, and knew wonderfully 
well how to make the most of small means. She 
traveled along, unnoticed, through the by-paths of 
life, rejoicing in birds and flowers and little children, 
and finding sufficient stimulus to constant industry in 
the love of serving others, and the prospect of now 
and then a pretty vase, or pome agreeabL book.— 
First, affectionate communion, then beauty and order 
were the great attractions to her soul. Hence, she 
longed inexpressibly for a home, and was always 
striving to realize her ideal in such humble imitations 
as the litrle school-house. 

The family where she boarded often disputed with 
each other, and, being of rude natures, not all Alice's 
unassuming and obliging ways could quite atone to 
ihem for her native superiority. In 4he splitude of 
the little school house she sought refuge from things 
that wounded her. There she spent most of the bonis 
of her life, and found peace on the bosom of Nature 
Poor, and without personal beauty, she never dream* 
ed that domestic love, at all resembling the pattern in 
her own mind, was a blessing she could ever realize. 
Scarcely had trie surface of her hear* been tremulous 
with even a passing excitement on the subject, till the 
day she gathered mosses in the wood with George ' 
Franklin. When he looked into h:r eyes, to ascer- 
tain what their depth expressed, she was troubled by 
the earnestness of his gaze. Habitually humble, she 
did not venture to indulge the idea that she could ever 
be beloved by him. But when she thought of his 
promised visit in autumn, fair visions sometimes float* 
ed before her, of how pleasant life would be in a 
tasteful little home, with an intelligent companion — 
Always it was a little home. None of her ideas par- 
took of grandeur. She was a pastoral poet, not an epic 
George did come, and they had many pleasant 
walks hi beautiful October, and crowned each other 
w ith garlands of bright autumnal leaves. Their pa/V 
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ing betrayed mutual affection ; and soon after George and of higher intellectual cultivation ; but none of 
wrote to her thus : 

frankly acknowledge to you that I am ambitious, 



and had fully resolved never to marry a poor girl — 
But 1 love you so well, I have no choice left And 
now, in the beautiful light that dawns upon me, I see 
how mean and selfish was that resolution, and how 
impolitic withal. For is it not happiness we all seek ? 
And how happy it will make me lo fulfil your long 
cherished dream of a tasteful home ! I cannot help 
receiving from you more than I can give ; for your na- 
ture is richer than mine. But, I believe, dearest, it 
is always more blessed to give than to receive ; and 
when two think so of each other, what more need of 
heaven ? * 

"I am no flatterer, and I tell you frankly I was 
disappointed when I first saw you. Unconsciously to 
myself, I had fallen in love with your soul The trans- 
cript of it which I saw in the vines and the flowers 
attracted me first; then a revelation of it from the 
marked book, the mosses and the ferns. I imagined 
you must be beautiful ; and when I saw you were 
not, I did not suppose I should ever think of you 
moire. But when I heard you talk, your soul atjpct- 
ed me irresistibly again, and I wondered I over 
thought jou otherwise than beautiful. Barely is a 
beautiful soul shr ned within a beautiful body. But 
loveliness of soul has one great advantage over its 
frail envelop— it need not decrease with time, but 
ought rather to increase. 

u Of one thing rest assur:d, dear Alice, it is now 
impossible* for me ever to love another as I love you." 

When s're read this letter,, it seemed to her as if she 
were i* a delightful dream. Was it indeed possible 
that the love of an intelligent, cultivated soul. was of- 
fered to her. the poor unfriended one ? How marvel- 
lous it seemed, that, when she was least expecting 
such a blossom from Paradise, a stranger came and 
laid it in the open book upon her desk, in that little 
school-house, where she had toiled with patient hu 
mility through so many hours ! She kissed the dear 
letter again and again; she kissed the initials he had 
written in the book before he had seen her. She knelt 
down, and, weeping, thanked God that the great hun- 
ger oi her heart for a happy home was now to be sa- 
tisfied. But when she re-read the letter in calmer 
mood, the uprightness of her nature made her shrink 
from the proffered bliss. He said he was ambitious. 
Would he not repent marrying a poor girl, without 
beauty, and without social influence of any kind? — 
Might he not find her soul far less lovely than he 
deemed it? Under the influence of these fears, she 
answered him: 

" How happy your previous letter made me, I dare 
not say. My neart is like a garden when the morning 
bud shines on it. after a long cold storm. Ever since 
the day we gatnered mosses in the wood, you have 
seemed so like the fairast dreams of my life, that I 
could not help loving you, though I had no hope of 
being beloved in return. Even now I fear that you 
are acting under a temp rary delusion, and that here- 
after you may repent your choice. Wait long, and 
observe my faults. I will try not to conceal any of 
them from you, Seek the society of other women. 
You will find many superior to me, in all respects. 
Do not fear to give me pain by any change in your 
feelings. I love you with that disinterested love which 
-would rejoice in your best happiness, though it should 
lead you away from me " 

This letter did not lower his estimate of the beauty 
of her soul. He complied with her request to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of other women. He saw many 
moie beautiful, more graceful, more accomplished, 



them seemed so charmingly simple and tnie as Alice 
White. u Do not talk fb me any more about a change 
in my feelings," he said : " I like your principles, I 
like your disposition, I like your thoughts, I like your 
ways; and I always shall likothem. ,, Thus assured, 
Alice joyfully dismissed her fears, and became hid 
wife. 

Rich beyond comparison is a man who is loved by 
an intelligent woman, so full of home affections^ es- 
pecially if she has learned humility, and gained 
strengtn, in the school of earjy hardship and privation. 
But it is »nly beautiful f ouls who learn sucn lessons 
in adversity. Jn'lower natures it engenders discontent 
and envy, which change to pride and extravagance in 
the hour of prosperity. Alice had always been made 
happy by the simplest means; and now, though her 
husband's income was a moderate one, her intuitive 
taste and capable fingers made his home a little bower 
of beauty. She seemed happy as a bird in her co^y 
nest ; ancl so grateful, that George said, half in jest, 
half in earnest, he believed women loved their hus- 
bands as the only means society left them of procur- 
ing homes over which to preside. There was some 
truth in the remark ; but it pained her sensitive and 
affectionate nature, because it intruded upon her the 
idea of selfishness mingled with her Jove. Thence- 
forth she said le*s about the external blessings of a 
home ; but in her inmost soul she enjoyed it, like an 
earthly heaven. And George seemed to enjoy it al- 
most as much as herself. Again and again he said 
he had never dreamed domestic companionship was 
so rich a blessing His wife, though far less educated 
tha~ himself, had a nature capable of the highest cuK 
nvation. She was always an intelligent listener ; and 
her quick intuitions often understood far more than he 
had expressed or thought. Poor as she was, she had 
brought better furuiture for his home than mahogany 
chairs and marble tables. 

Smoothly glided a year a way, when a little daughter 
came into the domesiic circle, like a flower brought 
by angels, George had often laughed at the credu- 
lous fondness of other parents, but he really thought 
his child was the most beautiful one he had ever seen. 
In her countenance and movements he discovered all 
manner of rare gits. He was sure nhe had an eye, 
for color, an eye for form, and an ear for music. . Shw 
had her mother's deep eye, and would surely in'jerit 
her quick perceptions, her loving heart and her eajv 
nestness of thought. His whole soul seemed bound 
up in her existence. Scarcely the mother herself wa* 
more devoted to all her infant wants ancl pleasure*. 
Thus happy were they, with their simple treasures' of 
love an A thought, when in an evil hour a disturbing in<- 
fluence crossed their threshold. It came in the form 
of political excitement; that pestilence which is for- 
ever racing through our land, seeking whom it may 
devour; destroying happy homes, turning aside our 
intellectual strength from the calm and healthy pur- 
suits oi literature or science, blinding consciences, er •■» 
bittering hearts, rasping the tempers of men, arid 
blighting half the talent oi our country with its feverish 
I breath. 

At that time our ci'izens were much excited ior a»d 



against the election of General Harrison. George 
Franklin threw himself into the me!er>, with firm and 
ho- est conviction that the welfare of the country de- 
r ended on his election. But the superior and inferior 
natures of man are forever mingling in all his thoughts 
and actiors ; and this generous ardor for the nation's 
good gradually opened inU apersj ectiye of flaiierinp 
prospects for himself. By the study and industry QJf 
years, he had laid a solid foundation in his profession. 
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and every year brought *>ome increase of income and 
influence. But he had the American impatience of 
slow growth. Distinguished in *ome way he had al- 
ways wished to be : and no avenue to the desired ob 
ject seemed so short as the political race course. A 
neighbor, whose temperament was peculiarly dj one 
to these excitements, came in often, and invited him 
to clubs and meetings. When Alice was seated at 
her evening work, with the hope of passing one of 
their old pleasant evenings, she had a nervous dread 
of hearing the door- bell, lest this man should enter. 
It was nofthat she expected or wished her husband to 
sacrifice ambition and enterprise, and views of patri- 
otic duty, to her quiet habits. Hut the excitement 
aeemed an unhealthy one. He lived in a species of 
mental intoxication. He talked louder than formerly, 
and doubled his fists in the vehemence of gesticula- 
tion. He was restless for newspapers, and watched 
the arrivals of mails as he would once have watched 
over the life of his child. All calm pleasures became 
tame and insipid. He was more and more away from 
homo, find staid late in the night. Alice at first sat 
up to wait fcr him, but, finding, that not conducive to 



the comfort of their child, she gradually formed the office under the lew Government. Perhaps the end- 
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habit of retiring to rest before his return. She was 
always careful to leave a comfortable arrangement *f 
the fire, with his slippers in a warm place, and some 
slight refreshment prettily laid out on die table. The 
first time h« came home and haw these sileut prepa- 
tions, instead of the affectionate face that usually 

freeted him, it made him venr sad. The nnic schoof- 
ouse,with its small belfry, and its brigh f little garden 
plot, rose up in the perspective of memory, and he 
retraced one by one all the incidents of their love.— 
Fair and serene came those angels of life out of the 
paradise of the past. They smilel upon him and 
asked : " Are there any like us in the troubled path 
you have now chosen V V, ith thet-e retrospections 
came some self-reproaches concerning littlr kind at- 
tentions forgotten, and professional d tries neglected, 
tuider the influence of political excitement. H« spoke 
to Alice with unusual tenderness that night, and vo- 
luntarily promised that, when this election was fairly 
over, he would withdraw from active participation iu 
jioiitics. But this feeling soon passed away. The 
nearer the result of the election approached. tfie moje 
intensely was his whole being absorbed in it. One 
morning, when he was reading the newspaper little 
Alice fretted and cried. He said impatiently : '*'! wish 
you would carry that child away ; her noise disturbs 
me." Tears came to the mother s eyes as she answer- 
ed : "She is no£ well ; poor little thing ! She has taken 
cold " '- I am sorry for that," he replied • and hur- 
ried to go out and exult with bis neighbor concerning 
the political tidings 

At mzht the child was unusually peevish and rest- 
less. She toddled up to her father's knees, and crie f 
for him to rocfe her to sleep. He had just taken her 
in his arms, and laid her little head upon his bosom, 
when the neighbor came for him to go to a political | 



She threw herself on his bosom, and, bursting into 
tears, sobbed out, 4 *Oh, bush, hush, dear George!— 
Our little Alice is dead !" Dead ! and the last words- 
he had spoken to his darling haul been unkind. What 
would he not have given to recall them now ? And 
his poor wife had passed through that agony without 
aid or consolation from him, alone in the silent mid- 
right. A terrible weight oppressed his heart Ht 
sank into a chair, drew the clear sufferer to his bosom-, 
and wept aloud. 

This great misfortune sadly dimmed the glory of 
his eagerly-anticipated political triumph. When the 
tumult of grief subsided, he reviewed the events of 
his fife, and weighed them in a balance. More and 
more he doubted whether it were wise to leave the 
slow certainties of his profession for chances which 
had in them the excitement and the risks of gamb- 
ling. More and more seriously he questioned whether 
the absorption of his faculties in the keen conflicts of 
the hour, was the best way to serve the true interests 
of his country. It is uncertain how the balance would 
have turned, cad he not received an appointment to 



•upper. He said the mails that night must bri::g news 
that would decide the question. The company w^uld 
wait for their arrival, and then have a jubilee in ho- 
nor of Harrison's success. Thf child cried and scream 



den fall of the triumphal arch, occasioned by the 
death of General Harrison, might have given him a- 
lasting distaste for politics, as it did many others.— 
But the proffered income was more than double the 
sum he had ever received from his profession.— 
Dazzled by this prospect, he did not sufficiently fake 
into the account that it would necessarily involve him 
iu any addi i< nal expenses, politic* 1 and social and 
that he might lose it by the very next turn of the 
wheel, without being able to return easily to his old 
habits of expenditures Once in office the conviction 
that he was on the right side, combined with grati- 
tude and self- interest. 10 make him serve his party 
with mono) and personal influence. The que si ion of 
another elecuon was soon agitated, and these motives 
drew him into die new excitement. ^ He was kind af 
home, but he spent little time there. He sometimes 
smiled when he came in ia-c. and saw the warm tap- 
pers by the tire, and a vase of flowers crowning 1 u 
supper on the ;able : but he did not think how fenely 
Alice must be, u >/ could he possibly dream what she 
was suffering in the slow martyrdom in her heart He" 
gave dinners and suppers often. Si«-angers went and 
came They ate, and drank, and smoked, and talked 
loud. Alice was polite and attentive, but they had 
nothing for her, and she had nothing for them. How 
out of place would have been her hitle *ougct and her 
fragrant rlowers,amid their clamor and tobacco smoke I 
She was a pastoral poet living in a perpetual battle. 

The house was filled with visitors to see the long 
Whig procession pass by ; with richly caparisoned 
horses, gay banners, flowery arches, ami promises of 
protection to everything. George bowed from his 
chariot and touched his hat to her. as he passed with 
he throng, and she waved her handkerchief. "How 
beautiful ! How magnificent !" exclaimed a visitor. 




mother, with a trembling voice, and hurried out of the 
room. 

It was two o'clock in the momiug before Geo-ge 
rtturned ; but, late as it was, his wife was sitting by 
tf^e fire. "Hurrah for the old coon !" he exclaimed. 
« Harrison U elected P 



who stood by her. ''Clay will certainly be e!e>rted. 
The whole city seems to be in the procession. Sail- 
ors, printers, nremen, everything." 

"There are no women and children," replied Alice*, 
and she turned away with a sigh. The only protection 
that interested her was a protection for homes. 

Soon after came the evening procession of Demo* 
crats The army of horses; temples of liberty, with 
figures in women's dress to represent the goddess : 
raccoons hung, and guillotined, and swallowed by al- 
ligators ; the lone star of Texas everywhere glimmer- 
ing over their heads : the whole shadowy mass occa- 
sionally illuminated oy the rush of fire-works, mnd th£ 
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fitful glare of lurid torches ; all this made a strange 
and wild impression on the mind of Alice, whore 
nervous system had suffered in the pain fa 1 internal 
conflicts of her life. It reminded her of the memor- 
able 10th of August, in Paris ; and xhc had visions of 
human heads reajea on poles before the windows, as 
they had been before the palace of the unfortunate 
Maria Antoinette. The visitors observed their watch- 
es, and said it took this procession an hour longer to 
pass than it had for the Whig procession. " I guess 
Polk will beat, after all," 6aid one. George was 
angry, and combated the opinion vehemently. Even 
after the company had all gone, and the street noises 
had long passed off in the distance, he continued re- 
markably moody and irritable. He had more cause 
for it than his wife was aware of. She supposed the 
worst that could happen would be defeat of his party 
and loss of office. But antagonists, long accustomed 
to calculate political games, with a view of gambling. 
had dared him to bet on the election, being perfectly 
aware of his sanguine temperament ; and George sti- 
mulated solely by a wish to prove to the crowd that 
heard them, tnathe considered the success of Clay's 
party certain, allowed himself to be drawn into the 
enare to a ruinous extent All his worldly possessions 
— even his watch, his books, and his household fur- 
riture -were at stake; and ultimately all were lo>t. 
Alice sympathized with his deep dejection, tried to 
forget her own sorrow*, and said it would be easy for 
her to assist him, she was so accustomed to earn her 
own living 

On their wedditig-day, George had sriven her a 
landscape of the ru&tic hchool-house, embowered in 
vines, and shaded by its graceful elm. He asked to 
have this reserved from the wreck, and stated the 
reason. No one had the heart to refuse it ;'for even 
-amid the mad excitement of party triumph, every- 
body said, "I pity his poor wife " 

She left her cherished home before the final break- 
ing up. It would have been too much for her wo- 
manly heart, to see those beloved house hold sods 
carried away to the auction- room. She lingered long 
by the astral lamp, and the little round table, where 
she and George used to read to each other, in the first 
happy year of their marriage. She did not ween — 
it would have been well if she could. She took witn 
her the little vase that used to stand. on the desk in 
the old country school-house, and a curious wedge 
wood pitcher George had given her oh the day little 
Alice was bom. She did not show them to him, it 
would make him so sad. He was tender and self- 
reproachful • and she tried to be very Btrong, that she 
might sustain him. But health had suffered in these 
etorms, and her organization fitted her only for one 
mission in this world—that was, to make and adorn 
a home. Through hard and lonely years she had 
longed for it. She had gained it, ana thanked God 
with the joyfulness of a happy heart. And now her 
vocation was gone. 

In a few days, hers was pronounced a case of me- 
lancholy insanity. She was placed in the hospital, 
where her husband strives to surround her with every 
thing to heal the wounded soul. But she does not 
know him. When he visits her, she looks at him 
with strange eyes, and still clinging to the fond ideal 
of her li r e, she repeats mournfully, 4< I want my home. 
Why dou't George come and take nr«« home ?" 

^P ^P W ^P ^^ ^ ^^ tF 

Thus left adrift on the dark ocean of life, George 
Franklin hesitated whether to trust the chances of po- 
litics for another office, or to. start again in his profes- 
sion, and slowly rebuild his shattered fortunes from 
the ruins of the past Having wisely determined in 



favor of the latter, he works diligently and lives eco* 
nomicallv. cheered by the hope that reason will again 
dawn in the beautiful soul that loved him so truly. 

His case may seem like an extreme one ; but in 
truth he is only one of a thousand similar wrecks con* 
tinually floating over the turbulent sea of American 
politics— Union Magazine. 

SPHEREOF HUMAN INFLUENCE. 

BY THE REV. THOMAS HILL. 

Charles Babbage, in his " Ninth Bridgewater Trea- 
rise," has a chapter concerning the permanent im- 
pression of our words upon the air, — a chapter which 
none have ever read without a thrill of mingled ad- 
miration and fear; and which closes with an eloquence 
that is worthy the lips of an orator, though coming, 
from a mathematician's pen. . 

Would that Babbage had touched, in his fragmen- 
tary treatise, upon some of the inferences which may 
be drawn from the Newtonian law of gravity, infer- 
ences which would probably have been as new to 
most of his readers, as those which he, with so much 
aeuleness, draws from the law of the equality of ac- 
tion and reaction. 

The motion of which Babbage speaks, in the chap- 
ter to which we refer, is undulatory, communicated 
by impulse, and requiring time for its transmission ; 
and the startling result of his reasoning comes from 
the never-dying character of the motion, keepin« 
forever a record of our words in the atmosphere it- 
self: al way* audible to a finer sense than ours; re- 
served against the day of account, when perchanee 
pur own ears may be quickened to hear our own 
words ringing in the air 

But motion is not only enduring through all time, 
it is simultaneous throughout all space. The apple 
that falls from the tree is met by the earth ; not half 
way, but at a distance fitly proportioned to their re- 
spective masses. The moon follows the movement 
of the earth with instant obedience, and the sun with 
prompt humility bends his course to theirs. The sis- 
ter planets wit'i their moons are moved by sympathy 
with the earth, and the stars and most distant clusters 
of the universe obey the leading of the sun. Thus, 
throughout all the fields of*space, wherever stars or 
suns are scattered, they move for the falling apple's 
sake. Nor is the motion slowly taken up. The moon 
waits for no lardy moving impulse from the earth, 
but instantly obeys. The speed of light which reach- 
es the sun m a tew minutes, would be too slow to 
compare with this. Electricity iiself. coursing round 
the earth a thousand times an hour, can give us no 
conception of the perfectly simultaneous motions of 
gravity. There are stars visible to the telescopie 
eye, whose light has been ages on its swift-winged 
course before it reached this distant part of space, 
but they move in instant accordance with the falling 

fruit 

True it is, that our senses refuse to bear witness to 
any motion other than the apple's fall, and our fingers 
tire if we attempt to untie the long list of figures, 
which our Arabic notation requires to express the 
movement thereby given to the sun. Yet that motion 
can be proved to *exist and the algebraist's formula 
can represent its quantity. The position of every 
particle of matter at every instant of time, past, pre- 
sent, or to come, has been written in one short sen- 
tence which any man can *ead. And as each man 
can understand more or less of this foimula of mo- 
tion, according to his ability and his acquaintance 
with mathematical learning, so we may conceive of 
intelligent beings, whose faculties are very far short 
of infinite perfection, who can retd, in that sentence ? 
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the motions not only of the sun, but of all bodies 
which our senses reveal to us. Nay. if the mind of 
Newton has advanced in power since he entered hea- 
ven with a speed at all proportioned to his intellec- 
tual growth on earth, perhaps even he could now 
with great ease assign to every star in the wide uni- 
verse of God the motion, which it received from the 
fall of that apple which led him to his immortal dis- 
coveries. 

Every moving thing on the earth, from the least to 
the greatest, is accompanied its its motion by all the 
heavenly spheres. The rolling planets influence each 
other on tneir path, and each is influenced by the 
f hanges on its surface. The starry systems, wheel- 
ing round their unknown center, move in harmony 
with each other's courses, and each is moved by the 
planets which accompany it in its mighty dance 
Thus does this law ot motion bind all material bodies 
fn one well-balanced system wherein not one particle 
can move, but all the uncounted series of worlds and 
e:ms must simultaneously move with it. 

Thus may. every deed on earth be instantly known 
In the farthest star, whose light, traveling with almost 
unbounded speed since creation's dawn, has not yet 
reached our eyes. It only needs, in that star, a sense 
quick enough to perceive the motion, infinitely top 
small for human sense, and an analysis far reaching 
enough to trace that motion to its cause. The cloud 
of witnesses that ever encompass this area of our 
mortal life, may need no near approach to earthly 
scenes, that they may scan our conduct. As (hey 
journey from star to star and roam through the unlim- 
ited glories of creation, they may read in the motions 
of the heavens about tnemthe ever faithful report of 
the deeds of men. 

This sympathetic movement of the planets, like 
the mechanical impulse given by our words to the air, 
is ever during. 

The astronomer, 'rom the present motion of the 
comet, learns all its former path, traces it back on its 
long round of many years, shows you when and 
-where it was disturbed in its course by planets, and 
points out to you the altered movement which it as- 
sumed from the interference of bodies unknowu by 
any other means to human science. He needs only 
a more subtle analysis and a wider grasp of mind to 
do for the planets and the stars what he has done for 
the comet. Nay, it were a task easily done by a 
spirit less than infinite, to read in the present motion 
of any one star the past motions of every star in the 
universe, and thus of every planet that wheels round 
those stars, and of every moving thing upon those 
planets. 

Thus considered, how strange a record does the 
star-gemmde vesture of the night present ! There, 
in the seemingly fixed order of those blazing sap- 
phires, is a living dance, in whose track is written the 
record of all the motions that ever man or nature 
made. Had we the skill to read it. we should there* 
find written every deed of kindness, every deed of 
guilt, together with the fall of the landslide, the play 
of the fountain, the sporting of the lamb, and the 
waving of the grass. Nay, when we behold the su- 
perhuman powers of calculation exhibited sometimes 
by sickly children long before they reach man's age. 
may we not believe that man, when hereafter freed 
from the load of this mortal clay, may be able, in the 
movement of the planets or the sun, to read the errors 
of his own past life? 

Thou who hast raised thy hand to do a deed of 
wickedness, stay thine arm! The universe will be 
witness of thine act, and bear an everlasting testimony 
against thee; for every star in the remotest heavens 



v/ill move when thy hand moves, and all the. tearful 
prayers thy soul can utter will never restore those 
moving orbs to the path from which thy deed has 
drawn them. — Common School Journal. 



Parents should Visit the School. — There is per- 
haps no part of parental duty more sadly neglected 
than this. " Out of sight and out cf mind," seems to 
be the maxim of too many parents as they send their 
children day after day to the school-room, to imbibe 
those principles form those habits, and receive that 
instruct on, wrach, as a beacon-light, shall guide their 
footsteps in the paths of virtue and usefulness, or lead 
them downward to ruin and disgrace. 

To the intelligent and faithful parent, no place is 
dearer than the school-room He has deposited there 
his dea est treasure, compared with which the wealth 
of a thousand Indies is as dross ; a treasure capable 
of infinite increase and improvement ; a treasure infi- 
nite in its capabilities and immortal in its duration. „ 

What parent would trust his cattle or sheep, or even 
his swine to the keeping of another, without visi ing 
diem occasionally to see how they were thriving or 
fatting ? What parent will lease his farm to another 
without well attested bor.ds that it shall be faithfully 
tilled, that the fences shall be kept in good repair, and 
that, in every respect, it shall be kept unimpaired! 
And yet how many entrust their children day after 
day, week after week, and year after year, to the 
hands of others, often entire strangers, without once 
visiting them, and in many cases, without even in* 
quiring after their progress and welfare ? 

Barents should visit the school that they may be ac- 
quainted with the teacher of their children, and be 
belter able to use tlfeir co-operative influence with his. 
Parents and teachers should work together as one. 
They should know the wishes and designs of each 
other, and labor mutually to carry them into effect. 

Parents should witness for themselves the manage- 
ment of the school Much of the difficulty that fre- 
quently exists between parents and teachers, is ths 
legitimate result of ignorance on the part of parents, 
respectirg the real management of the school-room. 
The* teacher, perhaps, has occasion to chastise a schol- 
ar for some misdemeanor: the scholar goes home with 
a sad report of his wrongs, accompanied by one of his 
playmates to attest to his abuses from the teacher. Ths 
parent, not daring to doubt the veracity of his child, 
at once gives judgment against that teacher, and thus, 
though undesignedly, gives countenance to the reps* 
tition of a similar, or greater offenee on the part of 
his child. 

Now, if parents were fully acquainted with the 
teacher of their children, and with his management in 
the school; if they were as willing and frank to con- 
verse with' him respecting the errors as they are the 
virtues of their children, in nine cases out of ten, these 
little, petty difficulties, which so often mar the teach- 
er's happiness, and many times impair his influence, 
would perish in their chrysalis state, or rather thej 
could never exist. 

Parents, you should visit the school that yon may 
witness whatever is praiseworthy or censurable on 
the part of your children, and thus be able to encour- 
age them in the former, and deter them from a repe- 
tition of the latter. What teacher has not seen the 
countenances of his pupils brighten as they anticipa- 
ted a visit from their parents, and witnessed with 
pleasure the laudable pride with which they resume 
their seats after the recitation of a well learn ed lesson 
in their presence. It seems to give a fresh impulse 
ot the wood through their youthful and buoyant 
hearts, and to inspire them with increased fidelity to 
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go onward and upward in the path of science and 
virtue. 

You should vis't the school that you may learn 
something of the teacher's duties, his labors and his 
trials, and that you may cheer his tired and drooping 
spirits amid the multiform and never-ending trials and 
perplexities of his profession. 

As the faithful teacher labors week alter week .spar- 
ing neither physical nor mental strength in whatever 
can benefit his pupils, as he feels himself careworn 
end weary, it is pleasant and encouraging to hear a 
cheering word from those whose interests are so close- 
ly allied to his own — -from parents. It should be re- 
membered thaj teachers have natures and feelings 
common to other men ; and it is not strange if they 
sometimes feel discouraged and disheartened as they 
witness the apathy and indifference often manifested 
toward them, and toward their labors, by those from 
whom they have aright to expect the warmest sym- 
pathy and most hearty co-operation. 

You should visit the school as a duty to yourselves, 
to the teacher, and your children ; as a duty prescribed 
by your Creator, and one which you cannot neglect 
with impuuity. He commands you to train up your 
children in the paths of usefulness and virtue, to train 
them up to love and serve Him, and the School is in- 
stituted as the most efficient auxiliary in carrying out 
this important requirement of the Creator ; and pa- 
rents cannot remain guiltless while ignorant of, or in- 
different to the interests of so important and indispen- 
sable a means for the education of their children. 

If you feel a desire to see your children improve, 
Manifest that desire by visiting them at the School- 
room,— Vermont School JournaL 
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teacher a participant of his plans, that he may bo 
able to aid in their accomplishment ; und that the 
teacher should aim to complete, or, at least, carry 
on any enterprise that has been intelligently begun fcft 
home — Hat tfbrd Lour ant. 



The T*acher ? s Ability and Duty to aid the Pa- 
rent —-The subject we are lamely discussing is as 
long as it is broad. We have considered parents' du- 
ties and teachers 7 duties; and a captious observer will 
find his hands full, if he sets about noting the delin- 
quences that may be seen in both classes- 

The parent's field is at home. Almost all the phy- 
sical and moral habits of a child begin at home.—- 
The mind — the intellect may bear the impress of 
the teacher j but the body, the soul — the affections 
and moral nature — are marked by domestic influ- 
ences 

The history of the internal state of a family may 
often be read in the children's clothing. A parent's 
faithfulness may be tested by a child's language and 
gestures. A father's beastiafity is often revealed, on- 
IV by the ridiculously faithful miniature, presented in 
the son. A mother's want of refinement shows itself, 
often, in hoydenish, boyish daughters. Epicurism at 
the family table is revealed by a family of fat gluttons. 
Sordid narrowness may be concealed by any man, so 
far as himself is concerned; but it will be read in his 
Children by any one who will study them. 

Now if the parent, conscious of all this influence 
over the physical and moral nature, undertakes syste- 
matically to uge it ' well, he has a right to claim aid 
from the teacher. The six hours that a child spends 
at school, shou d not dissipate the work of the ten 
hours of home education. If a parent labors to cor- 
rect a bad posture of the body at home, it should 
be told to the teacher, that he too may correct it at 
school. 

If a child is unamiable at home, and a parent by 
kindness is trying to develop heart — then, at school, 
the teacher ought to know it and labor to attain the 
same end. 

I* short, the simple idea we are now thinking of 
4s, that an active educating parent should make the 



Female Culture. — The great entertainments of all 
ages are reading, conversation, and thought. If our 
existence after middle life is not enriched by these, 
it becomes meagre and dull indeed. And these will 
prove sources of pleasure just in proportion to pre- 
vious intellectual culture. How is that mind to have 
subject matter of pleasurable thought during its soli- 
tary hours, which has no knowledge of the treasures 
of literature and science, which has made no exten- 
sive acquaintance with the present and the past '£— 
And what is conversation between those who know 
nothing ? But on the other hand, what delight is that 
mind able to receive and impart, which is able to dis- 
cuss any topic that comes up with accuracy, copious- 
ness, eloquence and beauty ? The woman who pos- 
sesses this power, can never fail to render herself 
agreeable and useful in any circle into which wshs 
may be thrown, and when she is so, she cannot fail 
to be happy. A full mind, a large heart, and an elo- 
quent tongue, are among the most precious of human 
things. The young forsake their sports and gather 
round, the old draw nigh to hear, and all involuntari- 
ly bow down Jo the supremacy of mind. These ea- 
dowments add brilliancy to youth and beauty, and 
when all other charms are departed, they make old 
age sacred, venerable, beloved. 



Vulgarity of Life.— Man is self-inclined to givs 
himself up to common pursuits. The mind becomes 
so easily dulled to. impressions of the beautiful and 
perfect, that one should take all possible means to 
awaken One's perceptive faculty to such objects ; for 
no one can entirely dispense with these pleasures ; 
and it is only the being unaccustomed to the enjoy- 
ment of anything good that causes many men to find 
pleasure in tasteless and trivial objects, which have 
no recommendation but that of novelty. One ought, 
every day, to hear a little song, to read a little poetry, 
to see a good picture, and, if it is possible, ^to say a 
few reasonable words — Goethe. 



Friendship — That desecrated name belongs only 
to the attachment of the finer spirits-- the rare and 
excellent among our race. A combination of quali- 
ties, on both sides, is necessary to produce that pre- 
cious aud inestimable sentiment. Of real, sincere 
affection, many are not capable : they have, indeed, 
a sort of attachment to the things they live among.th* 
people who fill their house and family ; that is, they 
do not very well like to do without them, when they 
have been* accustomed to their presence, but that is 
all. Take them sway, and replace them by soma- 
thing. or some person else, aid you soon learn to 
measure the strength of attachn ent in the ordinary 
human heari. As for confidence, that is not the attri- 
bute of a little mind, especially if tinged with jeal- 
lusy of a mind more enla/ged and noble than itself: 
it loves to keep its own frivolous plans and ideas a 
secret, for there seems, indeed, a sort of instinctive 
dread on the part of folly to come into contact with 
wisdom Rely upon it, that the man who loves those 
htgher in the scale of intellect than himself, is a- hero 
undisclosed by circumstances. Folly hates wisdom, 
even the gentlest wisdom. 
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SYRACUSE, JANUARY_1, 1849. 
OFFICIAL 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Secretary's Office, 

Department ofOummon Schtiols, 

Albany j Dec. .2, 184S. 
Gentlemen : 

I have received your letter of the Cth of December. 
informing me that the Trustees of District No. 14, 
Newfield, Tompkins county, had hired a colored man 
to teach the District School. You slate also, that a 
portion of the inhabitants of the District are unwilling 
to send their children to a colored teacher, and that 
the children are therefore deprived of the beneits of 
instruction, and you inquire, whether under the cir- 
cumstances, the Trustees can draw the public money. 

No 87, Section 62, Subdivision No 3, ol the School 
laws, confers upon the legal voters of a School Dif - 
trict the right to choose three Trustees, whose duty ii 
is to exercise a general supervision over the school. 

No 107, Section 82, Subdivision 7, makes it the 
duty of the Trustees " To contract with and employ 
all Teachers in the Districts." 

The Town Superintendent is required by No 59, 
Sections 34, 35. and 26, " To examine all persons of- 
fering themselves as candidates for teachin ; common 
schools in such town ; and in making such examina- 
tion, it shall be the duty of the Town Superintendent 
to ascertain the qualifications of the candidate, in re- 
spect to moral character, learning and ability. . 

If he shall be satisfied in respect to the qualifiea 
tL ns of the candidate,, he shall deliver to the person 
so examined, a certificate signed by him, in such 
form as shall b3 prescribed by the State Superinten- 
dent." 

Unless the Trustees employ, a teacher thus qualifi- 
ed, no portion of the public money can be appropri- 
ated to such district 

In selecting teachers, it is the duty of the Trustees 
to regard not only the mental and moral qualifications 
qfthe Instructor, but the wishes, opinions, and tastes 
of the inhabitants should be consulted. Prejudices 
long indulged, though unreasonable, ought not to be 
rudely shocked. Every act of Trustees should be di- 
rected to the interests of the school and the advance- 
ment of education. 

It is the privilege of the people in their School Dis. 
trict Meetings to elect Trustees; it is the duty of the 
Trustees to provide competent Teachers. 

The law makes no distinction of color. The words 
'• all persons" include colored men, for humanity and 
the laws of our State recognize them as persons. 

As Superintendent, I have no power to remove a 
Trustee or any public officer, for any offence what, 
ever. A Teacher's certificate may be annulled on 
account of immorality or incompetency, but in that 
ease the Teacher must be heard: in his defence 

There is no charge of immorality, and no evidence 
of incapacity ; this Department, therefore, has no right 
to interfere. If in Vie judgment of the inhabitants of 
the District, the Trustees of District No '4 have vio- 
lated the spirit, but not the letter of the law, the rem. 
edy is entirely with the legal voters of the District, 
whose duty it is to attend the primary meetings ana 
select faithful, capable, and efficient officers. 

Very respectfully your ob't servt.. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Sup't of Common Schools. 
Messrs Charles Fosdick, Henry Duncan, 

George Jones, and others, Newfield. 



STATE OF NEW YORK, ) 

Secretary's Office, / 

* Department of Compum Schools, ) 

Albany. Dec. 12, 184*. 

Flank Reports of trustees of School districts to town 
superintendents of Common Schools, have been pre. 
pared in conformity to Chap. 480, Laws of 1847, and 
nave been forwarded to me offices of the several 
County clerks. 

The County clerks will give notice by mail to the 
peveral town superintendents of the receipt of the 
blanks. 

The town superintendents will immediately call on 
the County clerks for the number of blanks needed 
for their respective towns, and distribute them among 
the trustees of School districts. If they will attend to 
this duty at once, they will, in most cases, secure 
punctual and correct reports from the trustees. 

The Superintendent would also say to the trustees, 
that if they will comply promptly with the law requi- 
ring them to make their reports between the first and 
fifteenth days of January, they will be much more 
likely to make them according to law. A duty de- 
layed is almost always a duty neglected. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Su f it Com. Schools. 

UNRKPORTED TOWNS. 
The communication of the State Superintendent, 
cal ing upon the Town Superintendents to report their 
names and post office address, together with instruc- 
tions as to the manner of directing the District School 
Journal for their several towns, was first published in 
August, aid has been continued in the subsequent 
numbers of the Journal. The superintendents in the 
following towns have not responded, or their comma* 
nication8 have been miscarried : 

Albany Co— -Albany City, Coeymans, Guilderlanc*, 
New Scotland. Bern. 

Allegany Co. — Amity, Birdsall, Bolivar, Caneadea, 
Centreville. Clarksville, Cuba, Genesee, Grove, Inde- 
pendence. New Hudson, Ossian, Scio, West Almond. 

Broome Co. — Barker, Chenango Colesville, Conklin, 
Lisle, Sanford, Triange, Union, Vestal. 

Cattaraugus Co. — Ashford. Burton, Carrolton, Cold 
Spring, Connewango, Dayton, Franklinville, Great 
Valley, Little Valley, Machias, Mansfield, Napoli, 
Olean, Otto, Perrysburg, Persia. PortvlUe, South Val- 
ley, Yorkshire. 

Cayuga Co. — Auburn, Aurelius, Brutus, Cato, Flem- 
ing, Ledyard, Lock, Moravia, Niles, Springport, Sum- 
mer Hill, Venice. 

Chautauqiie Co. — Arkwright, Carroll, Charlotte, Cha* 
tauque, Cherry Creek, Clymer, Ellery, Ellicott, Elling- 
ton, Hanover, Harmony, Alina, Poland, Portland. 
Sheridan, Stockton, Villenova, Westfield. 

Chemung Co.— Catlin, Cayuta, Chemung, Dix, Erin, 
Southport, Veteran. 

Chenango Co. — Coventry, German, Lincklaen, Nor- 
wich, Oxford, Pitcher, Plymouth, Preston, Sherborne, 
Smithville. 

Clinton Co. — Ausable, Beekmantown, Cham plain, 
Chazy, Clinton, Mooers, Plattsburg, Saranac. 

Columbia Co.— rAusterlitz. Chatham, Claverack. Cler* 
mont, Copake, Gallatin, Ghent, Hudsfln City, Kinder* 
hook, Livingston, Stockport, Stuyvesant, Taghkanic, 

Cortland Co. — Cine nnatus, Cortlandville, Freetown, 
Haitford, Marathon, Solon, Truxton. 

Delaware Co. — Andes, Bovina, Davenport, Hancock, 
- Harpersfield, Middletown, Sidney, Tompkins. 

Duchess Co. — Amenia, Beekman, Clinton, Hyde 
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Park, North East, °awlings, Poughkeepsie, Red Hook. 
Rhinebeck, Washington. 

Erie Co.— Amherst, Aurora, Boston, Buffalo City, 
Collins, Concord, Evans, Hollaud, Sardinia, Tona- 
wanda. 

Essex Co, — Chesterfield, Elizabethtown, Jay, Keene, 
Minerva, Newcomb, St Armaid, Schroon, Ticonde- 
roga, West I ort, Willsborough, Wilmington. 

Franklin Co. — Bangor, Belmont, Burk, Chateauga) , 
Constable, Duane, Franklin, Harritstovvn, Mai one : 
Westville 

Fulton Co — Bleeker, Canoga, Mayfield, Northamp- 
ton, Oppenheim, Pertb, Stratford. 
* Genesee Co — Alabama. Batavia, Bethany, Darien, 
Le Roy, Oakfield, StafWd. 
Greene Co -Athens, Greenville. Lexington, Prattsville 

Hamilton Co, — Anietta, Gilman, Hope, Lake Pleas- 
ant, Long Lake, Morehouse. 

Herkimer Co. — Danube, Fairfield, German Flatts, 
Litchfield, Little Falls, Manheim, Stark, Wilmurt. 

Jefferson Co. — Alexandria, Brownsville, Clayton, El- 
lesburgh, Hounsneld, Le Ray, Lyme, Philadelphia; 
Rodman, Theresa, Watertown, Wilna. 

Kings Co. — Brooklyn, Bush wick, Flatlands, Graves- 
end, New Utrecht. 

Lewis Co. — Croghan, Diana. Grieg, Harrsburg, Ley- 
den, Lowville, Martinsburg, Pinckney, Watson, West 
Turin. 

Livingston Co. —Avon, Caledonia, Geneseo, Grove- 
land. Liecester, Lima, North Dansville, Sparta, York. 

Madison Co, — Brobkfield, De Ruyter, Smithfield, 
Stockbridge. 

Monroe Co. — Brighton, Clarkson, Henrietta, Ironde- 
quoit, Parma, Perrington, Pittsford, Riga, Rochester, 
Rush, Sweden, Webster, Wheatland. 

Montgomery Co. — Amsterdam, Canajoharie, Glen. 
Mind en, Root. 

Niagara Co. — Cambria, Hartland,Lockport, Niagara, 
Wheatfieid. 

Oneida Co. — Augusta, Deerfield, Floyd, Lee, Paris, 
Remsen, Sangerfield, Steuben, Trenton, Utica, Vien- 
na, Western, Westmoreland. 

Onondaga Co. 

Ontario Co Farmington, Naples, Richmond, Vic- 
tor. West Bleomfield. 

O ange Co.— -Blooming Grove, Chester, Cornwall, 
Crawford, Goshen, Hamptonburg, Minisink, Monroe, 
Montgomery, Walkill, Warwick. 

Orleans Co — Carlton, Clarendon, Kendall, Murray, 
Ridgeway, Shelby. 

Oswego Co. — Albion, Amboy, Boylston, Constantjus, 
Greenboro, Hannibal, Mexico, Oswego C ity, Parish, 
Scriba, West Monroe 

Otsego Co.— Cherrv Valley, Decatur, Hartwick, Mil- 
ford, New Lisbon, Oneonta, Otsego, Springfield, Una- 
dilla, Worcester. 

Putnam Co. — Carmel, Patterson, Phillipstown, Put 
nam Valley, South East. 

Queens Co. — Mushing, Hempstead, North Hemp- 
stead, Newtown. 

Rensselaer Co. — Berlin, Brunswick, Grafton. Pitts- 
town, Sand Lake, Schodack, Troy* 

Richmond Co. — Casdeton, Northfield, Southfield, 
%Vestfield. 

Rockland Co. — Ramapo. 

Saratoga Co.— Ballston, Clifton Park, Corinth, Green- 
field, Hadley, Half Moon, Moreau, Providence, Sara- 
toga, Saratoga Springs, Wilton. 

Schenectady Co. — Glenville, Niskayuna, Rotterdam, 
Schenectady. 

Scoharie Co.— Broome, Carlisle, Coblestill, Cones- 
ville, Esperance, Fulton, Middleburg, Scoharie, Sha- 
ron, Summit. 



Seneca Co. — Covert, Fayette, LodL Ovid, Tyre, Var- 
ick, Waterloo. 

St Lawrence Co. — Brasher, Canton, Colton, Fine* 
Fowler, Hermon, Hopkinton, Lawrence, Lisbon, 
Lowesville, Macomb, Massena, Morristown, Oswe- 
gatchie, Pierrepont. Pitcairn, Potsdam, Rossie. 

Steuben Co.— Addison, Avoca, Bath, Bradford, Camp- 
bell, Caton, Cohocton, Dansville. Erwin, Greenwood, 
Hartsville, Hornby, Hornelsville. Howaid, Jasper, 
Lindley, Orange, Painted Post, Prattsburg; Pultney, 
Reading, Thurston, Troupsburg, Tyrone, Wayne, 
West Union, Woodhull. 

Suffolk Co. — Brookhaven, Huntington, Riverhead, 
Shelter Island. 

Sullioan Co. — Bethel, Callikoon, Fattsburg, Forrest- 
bunr, Lumberland, Njversink. Rockland, Thompson. 
Tioga Co — Barton, Berkshire, Newark, Nichols, 
Owego, Richford, Spencer, Tioga. 

Tompkins Co. — Caroline, Danby, Enfield, Groton, 
Heotor, Ithaca. 

•Ulster Co.—^sopus, Harley Olive, Plattekill, Roch* 
ester, Rosendale. Sangerties, Skandaken, Wawarsing. 
Warren Co — Caldwell, Chester, Hague, Horicon, 
Johnsburg, Luzerne, Queennbury, Wartfensburg. 

Washington Co.-— Cambridge, Dresden, Easton, Fort 
Ann, Fort Edward, Hampton, Hartford. Jackson^ 
Kingsbury, Putnam, Salem, White Creek, Whitehall. 
Wayne Co.— -Galen, Marion, Rose, Savannah, Wal- 
worth. Williamson. 

Westchester Co. — Bedford, Greenboro, Lewisboro, 
M maroneck, Mt. Pleasant, Newcastle, New Rochelle, 
North Casde, North Salem, Pelham, Scarsdale, Som. 
ers, Westchester, West Farms, White Plains, York- 
town. 

Wyoming Co. -— Castile, China, Gainesville, Java, 
Orangeville, Pike, Wethersfield. 

Yates Co. — Barrington, Benton, Italy, Jerusalem 
Middlesex, Starkey. 

The necessary communication between the Depart 
ment and the Town Superintendents makes it very 
important that each report his name and post office 
addiess to the Slate Superintendent. This should be 
done with the least possible delay. 

A new sett of mail books are in progress for the 
District School Journal, and hence all changes to be 
.made in its direction should be announced. It re*- 
quires the utmost care to secure accuracy in mailing 
twelve thousand papers, a large portion of which are 
sent to individual directions, and therefore it is ex^ 
ceedingiy desirous that the most explicit instruct 1 on* 
be given. 

It is presumed that all the town Superintendents do 
not now receive the Journal, and yet nearly twice the 
number of papers necessary to supply each are sent. 
In many instances there are three or four names oo- 
the list for a town. This has been occasioned by 
adding the names of newly elected officers, as they 
could be ascertained, without erasing the name of 
thefretiring officer. To correct the list, therefore, is 
a work of considerable magnitude, even when the 
request of the Department is promptly complied wim 
but when neglected, or while deferred, it will be im- 
possible to furnish the newly elected Superintendent* 
with the Journal.' As soon as they report in accord? 
ance with the request of the Department, their names 
will be placed upon the list and the Journal sent 
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It must be apparent to every Town Superintendent 
that the changes, by consolidation of old and the cre- 
ation of new districts, must- require considerable cor- 
rection in our mail books— especially when aiming 
to reach so many different places as the aggregate 
number of district schools in this State. 

Another source of embarrassment has grown out 
of the course pursued by former district school Clerks, 
in refusing to take the Journal from the post office. 
After arrangements were made for. reimbursing the 
postage this evil was in part removed, but not until 
many of the districts had been stricken from the list. 
' To meet this exigency, we mailed a copy of the 
Journal to each District upon the list, as returned five 
grfcars ago by the County Superintendents, and of 
course must have, in many instances, sent duplicate 
copies and in others have failed to give the direction 
Tequired by subsequent changes in the organization 
of the schools in the town. The consequence has 
been that we have supplied several hundred copies 
more than were required and have been subjected to 
delays in mailing, which we hope to remove, as soon 
as all the Town Superintendents shall have reported 
on this subject 

We are permitted to add, however, that there are 
but few instances in which the present district school 
Clerks have refused to take the Journal from the pos- 
office, and most of them have acquiesced promptly 
In the requirements of the Department when addres- 
sed on the subject ; if not, town superintendents have 
taken the matter in hand, and it is now, we are happy 
to learn, generally read and preserved in the school 
library. — Public sentiment in regard to the perusal of 
educational papers and books has been greatly im- 
proved within a few years, and will doubtless lead 
to the most gratifying results But to return to our 
object in writing this article, -we would respectfully 
solicit clerks of districts, trustees, teachers and others 
who read these statemenrs. to give information to the 
Town Superintendent that a request has been made 
by the Department for this information, as he ma/ 
.not have been apprised pf the fact, in consequence 
of not having received the Journal. We have not de- 
aigned to censuro any one, or complain of deiinquen - 
eies in these remarks. The absolute necessity of 
having a prompt and reliable monthly communication 
between the Department and the subordinate school 
officers, the importance of furnishing the inhabitants 
- of the several Districts with educational information, 
and the removal of embarrassments in the adminis- 
tration of our widely extended and admirable school 
tystem, must be our apology for alluding to this sub- 
ject at length, and for the publication of those towns 
in each County from which reports had not been re- 
served up to the 1 5th of December. 



you a brief statement of the two institutes I have at* 
tenJed this fall. 

The first one was heM in Owego, Tioga co., and 
commenced on the 2d of Oet'r. last. I was able to 
attend but one week, which was at the commence- 
ment The number in attendance when I left, I be- 
lieve was about seventy, and all seemed to be actuated 
with an excellent spirit. 

The first week went off with good interest and 
satisfactory improvement. I was much pleased to 
witness the close attention given to the several exer- 
cises, and the manifest anxiety on the part of the 
teachers to avail themselves of all the advantages 
the opportunity afforded. 

Mr. Coburn, President of the N. Y. State Associa- 
tion, had charge of one department of the exercises, 
which be conducted in accordance with his well 
known ability and established reputation as a teacher. 
Mr. Smith, principal of the Owego Academy, in con- 
nection with two or three Town Superintendents, con- 
tributed largely to the interest as well as practical 
benefits of the session. Every indication, when I 
left, promised a successful issue. 

The next institute I attended was at Jefferson, Ash- 
tabula co., Ohio, the last of Oct'r. The number of 
teachers in attendance was about 160. Mr. Bailey, 
the superintendent, has waked up a deep interest on 
educational matters in that county. I was somewhat 
surprised to find such a number of. teachers assembled^ 
and especially to mark their intellectual appearance. 

The institute was held in the court house, and al- 
though large and commodious, it was filled to over- 
flowing with citizens, during every evening of the 
session. 

The gentlemen, who assisted as Instructors, were 

able and competent. The members of the institute 
were uncommonly punctual and attentive to all the 
exercises. The continuance of the session was el ven 
working days ; and there was good evidence of hon- 
orable improvement in every branch brought under 
review. 

The session was highly interesting, and closed with 
a peculiar state of good feelings, and I betieve, with 
the most entire satisfaction in relation to what had 
been accomplished. 

Thus you see, Ohio is moving on the educational 
track, with a firm atid bold tread. The pledge adopt 
ed at her first institute, " Onward, till every comity 
shall organize a teachers 7 institute," is now bckg 
honorably redeemed in various parts of the State. 
Most respectfully yours, &c. 

S. TOWN. 

Dec'r. 18th, 1843. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 
Edward Goopeb, Esq., Ed. of the Dist. School Journal- 
Dear Sir .----Well knowing the interest you feel in 
all educational matters, I take the liberty offending 



Littls Kindnksses.— Small acts of kindness! how 
pleasant and desirable do they make life ! Every 
dark object is made light by them, and every tear of 
sorrow is brushed away. When the heart is sad, and 
despondency sits at the entrance of the soul, a trifling 
kindness drives deej air 8 waj and makes the path 
cheerful and pleasant Who will refuse a kind act t 
It costs the giver nothing, but is invaluable to the sad 
and sorrowing It raises from misery and -degrada- 
tion, and throws around the soul those hallowed joy* 
that were lost in Paradise. 
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NEW-YORK ST4TE NORMAL SCHOOL 
•A brief Visit to this establishment afforded us some oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the admirable arrangements and regu- 
larity with which the various duties of teachers and pupils 
are discharged. Nearly the full compliment of students, cho" 
•en from the practical teachers in the several counties of the 
State, are in attendance. The. division of labor among the 
instructors of the institution, the hoars for recitations, lee" 
Cures and other exercises of the school, are specified upon 
Che Programme, so that each one is apprised of the daily 
found of duty during the entire term from its commence- 
ment. This secures greater regularity and efficiency in the 
various departments, aud gives each an opportunity to be 
folly prepared lor the demands of each passing hour. The 
whole machinery moves on like clock-work, and the exten. 
five course of study is thoroughly mastered by nearly every 
. member of the school. 

Prof. Perkins, assisted, by the faithful Executive Commit" 
fee, to whom the management of the affairs of the school 
are specially entrusted, honors a position assigned to him 
under the most peculiar and trying circumstances. ' He ex" 
eels in the exactness with which he arranges the details of 
the several departments. He is ably assisted by a corps of 
teachers, well qualified by their natural endowments, educa- 
tion and professional experience for their respective spheres 
of action. We could not, were we disposed to particular- 
ise, award praise to one that is not equally merited by the 
test. 

There is evidently a good degree of " the teacher talent" 
among the pupils of the school, who form a community of 
their own, in which obtains a public sentiment almost as 
valuable as the benefits of study and scientific methods oT 
instruction— a vis unita/ortiorwhich will give character to the 
profession for which each is endeavoring to become quali- 
fied. The experimental school is a fine theatre for the ex hi* 
bition of skill in teaching, and it serves as a stimulus to 
exertion, while it presents the most ample opportunity for 
putting in practice suggestions on the modes of impart- 
ing instruction- Every year's experience adds to the perfec* 
tion of the arrangements in this most important depart- 
ment. 

The new building is nearly enclosed. As a plain, substan- 
tial and conveniently arranged building for the purposes to 
which it is to be dev6ted, it is truly a model. The bounty of 
the State has been well applied in consulting utility rnther 
Chan ornament. When, completed New-York will have~ 
more ample facilities at its Normal School than other State 
in theUnion,and will not be surpassed in the thorough charac- 
ter of the education she gives to those who are to teach her 
common schools. Pupils are selected by the Town Super- 
intendents of each country, at a meeting held for the pur' 
pose, in accordance with the following directions : 

1. That the appointments in each county shall be made at 
a meeting of the Town Superintendents, called by the Town 
Superintendent of the County town for that purpose. 

2. Females sent to the school must be sixteen years of age, 
«nd males eighteen. 

3. The Superintendents in making their appointments, a re 
to pay no regard to the political opinions of the applicants. — 
The selection should be made with reference to the moral 
-worth and abilities of the candidates. Decided preference 
ought to be given to those who, in the judgments of the Su- 
perintendents, give the highest promise of becomins the 
most efficient teachers of common schools. It is aian desir- 
able that those only should be appointed who have already 
41 good knowledge of the common branches of Study, and 
ntko intend to remain in the school until they graduate* 
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4. As the pupils on entering the school are required fc> 
sign a declaration, that ' it is their intention to devote then> 
selves to the business of teaching district schools, and that 
their sole object in resorting to the Normal School; w ibm 
better to prepare themselves for this important duty," there- 
fore, it is expected of the Superintendents that they shall 
select such as will faithfully fulfil their engagements in this 
particular. 

5. Pupils once admitted to the school will have the right lo- 
re main until they graduate, unless they forfeit that right by 
voluntarily vacating their place, or by improper conduct. 

6. As the objection i*» often urged against the school, that 
the pupils will not fulfil their engagements by teaching dis- 
tricts schools, it is hoped that the Superintendents will select 
those in whose integrity they can confide. 

7. In the selection of pupils, preference is always to be 
given to those who reside in their own county ; but if them 
are no suitable persons within their county who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the school, the superintend- 
ents may then select the residents of other counties of this 
State who may apply ; provided, they bring satisfactory evfc 
dence that they are suitable candidates. 

The pupils from all the counties, the number befog 
equal to twice the number of members of assembly, are paid 
in part for the expenses of traVel, the amount being propor- 
tionate to the distance. In this wa» the more remote coun- 
ties have all the benefits of proximity to the schooL 



The permanency of the school is now placed beyond ques- 
tion. It has risen to great excellence, and h constantly ia. 
creasing in popularity by the ability with which it baa been 
'conducted, and its admirable fulfilment of the great objects 
for which it was established. Every year adds to the testi- 
mony in its favor, and now instead of being regarded as a 
measure of doubtful expediency, it is deemed a necessary 
part of the school system of this State. 



The Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of NationaJ 
Education in Ireland, for the year 1 84 7, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. Dub- 
lin, 1848. 

. We are indebted to our courteous and attentive correa> 
pondent, Rev. Ryerson Edgerton, Chief Superintendent of 
Schools in Canada West, for a copy of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth Annual Reports of the Commissioners of Nation- 
al Education in Ireland. The Commissioners are _ Maurice 
Cross and James Kelley, whose duties appear to be compG 
cated and laborious. Their fourteenth annual report, give* 
the statistics of the schools to the 31st of December, 184?, 
and brings their financial account down to the 3 1 st of 
March, 1848. It is a well digested and ably written doctt 
ment, containing 104 closely printed pages. 

The Commissioners, in their thirteenth report, expressed 
their apprehension that poverty and sickness among the 
humbler classes would cause a greater diminution in the 
attendance oi the national schools in 1847 than during the 
preceding year, Their statistics show the number in atten 
dance at the close of the year to be 53,778 less than at the 
close of 1846, which is ascribed to the prevailing distress 
el the country. These are among the sad fruits which the 
poverty and disease of the country are to yield for the next 
generation, unless a kind Providence avert the deplorable 
calamities which have for years rested heavily upon the 
people of Ireland. 

We have no means of ascertaining the aggregate num*. 
ber of schools, nor the distinctive characteristics of what 
are denominated National Schools, of which there ar* 
3,725 in operation. When those in process of being estab- 
lished shall have been added to the number, the commis* 
sioners will be entrusted with the management of 4, 1 28 
schools with an actual and expected attendance of 429,738 
children. 
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The total amount of salary paid to national teachers for 
tlie year ending 3lst of December 1847. was £50,391 i9s 
6d., being an increase of £6,2 1 4 7s. Ild upon the previous 
year. These salaries to teachers are grants in aid of local 
contributions from the patrons and from the parents of the 
children, and are regarded by the commissioners and the 
government as merely supplementary to their local pay. 
ments. 

Masters of Agricultural Model Schools, with farms of 
from four to eight acres annexed, who are competent to 
condnct both the literary and agricultural departments, re- 
ceived £10 per annum, in addition to the salary of the class 
in which they may be placed. 

The commissioners are also charged^ with the duty of 
'furnishing school books, which are sold at reduced prices 
to the national schools. They have accordingly brought out 
• series and thus secured such uniformity as must greatly 
diminish the labor of the teacher, and at the same time in- 
crease the efficiency of the schools. 

There are several other plans of operation peculiar to 
this national system, to one of wh;ch we advert as indica- 
tive of a wise policy on the 'part of the commissioners. It 
is the allocation of a small sum to be distributed as gratuities 
to those masters and mistresses who have distinguished 
themselves "by the order, neatness and cleanliness observa- 
ble in themselves, their pupils, and school houses." The 
^necessity of the -improvement desired and benefits of the 
stimulus thus given to improved habits are easily inferred 
from the commissioners in saying that their experience 
lead* them to feel confident, that if the teachers in their 
schools were encouraged by the gentry to cherish habits of 
cleanliness and order a speedy reform in this respect 
among the peasantry, would be everywhere apparent. 

The report gives a most gratifying account of the training 
establishments, or Normal Schools, at which teachers are 
qualified to enter upon the practical duties of the most toil 
S*>me, if not the roost r 'sponsible of human employment^ 
Among the improvements mentior ed is the establishment 
of an industrial department in connection with the Normal 
School at Glasnevin. The commissioners say. " it has 
proved that literary instruction and practical instruction in 
gardening, together with some knowledge of agriculture) 
■may be successfully communicated to boys in a national 
school by one master, provided he be zealous and skilful. 
No difficulty has been experienced in inducing a limited 
number of the advanced beys to work in the garden two 
hours each day, after the ordinary school business." We> 
present this feature in the Irish national system as worthy 
of serious consideration in the establishment of Norma' 
Schools in this country. We take it for granted that ere 
many years the mass of our teachers will have been thou- 
roughly qualified for their profession at such institutions, a nd 
that they will be required to combine intellectual and moral 
with industrial training as a great requisite in our national 
system of education. Our youth should have the benefit 
of schools where in addition to mental and moral culture 
their bodies will be formed and disciplined to habits of use 
fill and skilful labor. 



School Architecture ; or contributions to the improve- 
ment of School Houses in the United States. By Hefry 
Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode 
Island. Second edition. New York : Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1848. 

Through the p jliteness of Mr.L. W. Hall, of this city, we 
have been favored with a copy of this worV It emanates 
from one of tbe able* and most devoted friends of educa- 



tion in the country, and treats of that branch of the subject 

which has been sadly overlooked by statesmen and philan- 
thropists. Few have supposed that the structure and con- 
dition of the school house in any way affected the health, 
manners, morals and intellectual progress of children, or 
ministered to the success of the teacher in maintaining 
good government and imparting instruction ; and therefore 
the disgraceful contrast between it and every other kind of 
buildings. Mr. Barns rd gave his attention to this subject 
when the schools of Connecticut were first placed under 
his enlightened and faithful supervision, and to hnn are the 
friends of education greatly indebted for that spirit of kn 
provement in school house architecture which is manifested 
in the neat and frequently elegant structures which have 
been erected within the past few years. He commenced 
his official labors by investigating this subject, and as he 
very properly remarks in his preface, u the attention of 
parents and school officers was early and earnestly called to 
the close connection 1>etween a good school house and s 
good school, and to the great principle that to make an edi 
fice good for school purposes, it should be built for children 
at school, and their teachers ; for children differing in age, 
sex, size, and studies, and therefore requiring different ac- 
commodations ; for children engaged sometimes in stady 
and sometimes in recitation ; for children whose health and 
success in study require that they shall lie frequently, and 
every day, in the open air, for exercUe and recreation, and 
at alt times supplied with pure air to breathe ; for children 
who are to occupy it in the hot days of summer, and the 
cold days of winter, and to occupy it in periods of time is 
different parts of the day, in positions which become weari- 
some, if the seats are not in all respect* comfortable, and 
which may affect symmetry of form and length of lue, if the 
construction and relative heights of the seats and desks 
which they occupy are not properly attended to ; for children 
whose manners and mor<ils. — whose habits of order, cleaa 
liness and punctuality, — whose temper, love of study, and 
of the school, are in no inconsiderable degree affected by 
the attractive or repulsive location and appearance, the in- 
expensive out-door arrangements, and the internal con- 
struction of the place where they spend, or should spends 
large part of the most impressible period of their lives." 

After a graphic and truthful description of school booses 

in Massachusetts, New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Hand and Michigan, the author enters 
upon the subject of school architecture under these genera) 
heads :— 

1st.— -Common errors to be avoided. 
2nd.— General Principles to be observed. 

3rd. — Plans and directions for erecting arid fitting up 
school houses adapted to the varying circumstances of 
country and city, of a small, and a large number of scholars, 
of schools of different grades and of different systems of 
instruction, each of which is elegantly illustrated by engrav* 
ings. The illustrations generally include the perspective of 
school houses and out buildings, front projection, and 
grounds ; also of the school room, and its internal ar- 
rangements with means of ventilation, warming, &c Many 
of these illustrations represent uimding and grounds which 
an enligtened humanity and improved taste have already 
provided and dedicated to the cause of the popular educa- 
tion. Among tliese are the Free Academy New York city- 
one of the finest structures recently erected for educational 
purposes — District School Houses in Windsor, Haruort}, 
Boston, &c. 
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The useful character and large amount of information 
contained in this work give it great value, and we believe it 
is destined to exert a powerful influence in correcting evils 
Which have done more to retard the progress of civilization 
than all others connected with the educational interests of 
this and past centuries. If every parent wonld read this 
book carefully, we should not find so many miserably con- 
structed and uncomfortable school houses, in all parts of 
0ur country, reflecting most shamefully upon the negligence 
dr cupidity of entire communities whose comfortable and 
crfWimes splendid residences attest their ample means of 
providing suitable places with the necessary appliances for 
the education of their children. 



Tub American Manual ; containing a brief outline of the 
origin and progress of political power, and the laws of 
• nations; a commentary on the Constitution of the United 
States of North America, and a lucid exposition of the 
duties and responsibilities of voters, jurors, and civil mag- 
istrates ; with questions, definitions and marginal exerci- 
ses ; designed to develop and strengthen the moral and 
intellectual power* of youth, and impart an accurate 
knowledge of the nature and necessity of political wis- 
dom. Adapted to the use of Schools. Academies, and 
the public; by Joseph Bartlett Burleigh, A. ML, a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Bar, and President of Newton Uni- 
versity. u Regnant populi." Philadelphia : Grigg, Elliot 
& <)o., 1S48. 

It can hardly be expected that we can give much space to 
tUta bonk after finding room f>r its uselessly long title page, 
and j«till we are un willing to pass it with a mere announce- 
ment of publication. The necessity of more attention to 
she principles upon which the fundamental laws oi nations, 
especially those of our own country, has long been appa- 
rent. Our systems of education have been sadly deficient 
fn this respect ami therefore too great efforts to direct pub- 
Oc attention to this subject, cannot easily be made. A form 
of- government requir ng every man to participate in mak- 
ing and executing its laws pre-supposes an acquaintance 
with the objects (or which <t was established, and the means 
by which it is to be perpetuated and perfected. 

This Avork is designed to give a bnef history of the pro" 
gress which the science of government has made from the ear 
(lest period to the present, with more extended explanations 
of the laws by which nations are governed as introductory 
to an exposition of the principles upon which our own sys- 
tem is based. The Federal Constitution, duties and powers 
of* the officers elected under it, and the organisation of our 
courts of justice, are clearly presented. 

We think the author greatly ovcrrutes his marginal exer- 
cises. Many of the words employed to explain those in the 
text are less simple, and frequently of different signification. 
A bungling use of synonymes is an evil that should be 
avoided, as it always destroys that precision of language 
becessury to close thinking. The work before us might be 
improved by omitting both the marginal exercises and the 
questions at the bottom of the page Such u scholastic 
crutches" seldom afford any assistance, while they invariably 
Increase the disposition of pupils to lean upon others. In 
the hands of competent teachers, such helps, to say the 
ruont in their favor, are useless; and with incompetent 
teachers they are a positive evil, as Lhey invariably destroy 
•all independence of mind. Pupils once accustomed to such 
props seldom, if ever, acquire strength enough to rely upon 
their own powers. Indolence, limited means of cultivation, 
ami want of mental endowments, will give to society its 
Jbll quota of imbecility without employing such " helps to 
knowledge" as necessarily weaken the intellect while ac- 
^jiring it. With these exceptions, the work contains much 



te give it value and entitle it to the favorable regard of the 

public. 
We notice in the appendix such errors as should not bo 

found in statistical tables. Although the work has been 
published recently, it is stated iu one of these tables that 
u the Chancellor and Judges of this State are appointed by 
the Governor, with the consent of the Senate," &c. Every 
intelligent man in the country, certainly one who assumes 
to give information on subjects relating to government, 
should have known that our Court of Chancery has been 
abolished, and that our Judges have been elective since the 
adoption of the new Constitution. Such blunders show 
that "old statistical tables" are made to form a part of "new 
books," in this age of the world. Perhaps we do wrong to 
advert to these facts, since book-making has become a trade 
that scarcely requires an apprenticeship; but such errors 
are readily detected by the intelligent, and are so necessari- 
ly injurious to all who need correct information, that we 
deem it our duty to point them out. Statistical tables, to be 
reliable, need something beside the scissors in their compi- 
lation and hence should be an exception to the •' modem 
rule" of book- making, of which there seems to be no end. 

The Principles of Civil Government, Familiarly Illus- 
trated ; including a comprehensive view of the Govern- 
ment oi Vermont, and an Abstract of the Laws, showing 
the Rights, Duties and Responsibilities of citizens in the 
Civil and Domestic Relations; with an Outline oi the 
Government of the United States ; adapted to the capa- 
cities of children and youth, and desigued for the use of 
''Families and Schools; by Andrew W\ Young, author 
of *• Science of Government." Stoddard & Babcock : 
Syracuse, lb'l«. 

The above is the title of the last of several works by the 
author in prosecuting a design of supplying the deficiency 
which has hitherto existed in the course of common school 
education in this country. His first work — The Science or 
Government — was favorably received aud has been extea* 
siveiy used in the schools of this State. It being better 
adapted, however, to the capacities of the more advanced' 
scholars, the author subsequently prepared another treutise 
on political science with special reference to the wants of 
Common Schools, which is entitled Finsr Lessons in Civil 
Government. It is most admirably adapted to the purposes 
for which it was intended, and will be of incalculable benefit, 
if generally introduced, in laying the foundation for an en- 
lightened discharge of the duties of citizenship. This work 
has been revised since the adoption of tiie New Constitu- 
tion in this State, and its publication resumed. 

A sim.lar work was soon after written on the Govern- 
ment of the State o! Ohio, by Mr. Young, which, we «are 
happy to learn, has attained a high popularity, having been 
extensively introduced into the schools of that State. 

The last work of the author, a copy of which is before up, 

is to the State of • Vermont, what its predecessors are to the 

States for which they were designed. No other treatises ou 

this important science which have as yet come under our 
notice, till the place for which the&e'are intended — the com' 
mon school. They are adin.rably arranged, well written, and 
well suited to the capacities of the mass of chitdreu and 
youth in our common schools. A minute description of the 
government, and laws of the States for which they are in- 
tended is given, together with a clear exposition of the im- 
mutable and j w stf principles upon which our fundament;.! 
laws are bated. 



School Dialogues ; being a collection oi exercises particu- 
larly designed for the use of schools ; by Charles North- 
end, At 1ML, author of American Speaker, Common School 
Book Keeping, aud Young Compost r. Syracuse : Hall fc 
Dickson, iS4b. 

No one is better qualified to present a work, designed t> 
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combine amusement with instruction in the school roon., 
ihan the accomplished author of this admirable book. The 
rehearsal of dialogues in the school room, if well selected 
and with pnjper attention to the .manner, are exceedingly 
beneficial. It gives life and animation to the whole school, 
while it greatly assists, in the formation of graceful manners 
cud stimulates the colloquial powers. 

The exercises are judiciously selected, and are so short 
as to be memorized and spoken without loss of time to the 
pupil and the school. We have no doubt that this will 
•don become a favorite book in our schools. It certainly 
nas our cordial recommendation to the consideration of 
both teachers and pupils. 



Modern Geography, fqr the use of Schools, Academies, &c. 
on a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geographical 
Knowledge is greatly facilitated. Illustrated with Maps 
and numerous Engravings : bv R. M. Smith, Principal of 
Warrenton Academy. Philadelphia : Grigg, Elliot, & Co,, 
1848. 

In this work, which is executed in fair style, we have the 

maps and reading matter printed together. The plan is a 

• good one, as it greatly facilitates the progress of the learner 

*ad reduces the price of a textbook which must necessarily 

be placed in the hands of every popiL 

The author has clearly presented an outline view of the 
earth, avoiding such minute particulars as appropriately be- 
long to subsequent reading with a view to concentrate the 
powers of memory upon the more prominent and important 
points. The common fault of surcharging the memory has 
been wisely avoided. The work contains many excellen- 
cies which entitle it to a share of popular favor, ©old by 
$2. Pease & Co., Albany, 

JLn Etymological DicnoNARY of the English Language 
containing the radicals and definitions of words derive' d 
from the Greek, Latin and French Languages: and all 
the generally used technical and polite phrases, adopted 
from the French and Latin. Designed chiefly as a book 
6f reference for professional men, and the curious in Lit- 
erature, in explaining words and phrases, the origin of 
which requires much historical and philosophical research 
and adapted also to be used as an Academical Class Book 
Bv William Grimshaw, author of a History of the Unit- 
ed States, History of England, France, &c. Third edition 

Sou t &Jfl84a enlarg * d ' p Madelphia : Grigg, Ell 

The design and scope of this work are well given in its 
fengtoy title page. It is a useful manual, and contains much 
tnwrmation so conveniently arranged as to save much labor 
m tracing out authorities and ascertaining the original sig- 
nification of words. Sold by Erastus Pease & Co., Albany. 

EDUCATION! EDUCATION! 

DAVIES' SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS 
THE ARITHMETICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 
Ariih P me\T yTabl<B0Ok • ** Firrt Lewu » in Arithmetic. 3 School 

THE ACADEMIC COURSE. 

1. The University Arithmetic. 8. Practical Geometry and Men 

ffl 10 ! 1 -.^ E,enjentar y Algebra. 4. Elementary Ceonmtn 
*, Davie.' Ehraenl. of Surveying. y ueoweirj. 

THE COLLEGIATE COURSE 

1 . Davias' Bourdon's Algebra. 2. Davie.' Legendre'. Geometrv 
andTngonometry 3. Davie.' Analytical Gentry. 4. K 
l)e^fiptiv« Geometry. 5. I *v.e.' Shades. Shadow,; wd Wpect' 
Ire. 6. Davie.' Differential and Integral Calculus ^ mr9n P ccl 

There Work, have an e*abli.hed National reparation, and will 
be the common standard, to which .he large* portion*^* ita 
dents of the present day will hereafter refer 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
1. Parker'. Fir* Lcwon. in .Natural PWtol ophy, embracing the 



Element, of the Science. Illustrated with numerous Encravinas. 
Designed for young beginmtrp. • 

2. Parker. Com| endiumof Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
embracing jbe Elementar, Principle, of Mechanics, Hydrostatic*, 
Hydtaulica, Pneumatic, Acoustics, Pyronlmirs, Optics, Artrono 
my, Galvanism. Magnetism. Electro Magnetism, ftlagneto Elecrt jet- 
ty, with a description ol the steam and Locomotive Engines,— 
Illustrated by numerous Diagrams. 

Mr. Parker is widely known through hi." Aids to Conmosition » 
and other Teit Books. His Natmal Philisophy is received with 
uncommon fevor by teachers, and is very gene rail/ adot.tfcd where 
it is made known A copy will be sent to teachers who with to 
examine it. 

The Sciences. Chamber*' Educational Course. 

I, Treasury of KnowUdgc; 2. Elementeof Drawiag in I'enmeo 
tive ; 3, Element, of Physiology, (Vegeiable and Animal ;) 4, Ele 
menta of Chemistry, with illust>atiot!S ; 5, Elements of Geology, 
with illustrations; 6. Klenients of Zoology, with illustrations- 1 
Elements ol Natu at Philosophy, with I Hum rations. ' * 

Tha«e works are reviled by M. D. Reese, lr. L D. from the kiu-rt 
Edinburgh Editions, and are recomm nded by snmo of our mo*t 
disting'iished educators, as being bigblv adapted to the school* of 
this country. They aru extensively us. d in the schools of Cre*t 
Britain, and are pronounced the bent seties for schools ever emana- 
ted from the English pre**.- Teachers and school coinmiUet's art 
recommended to examine the works. 

HISTORY. 

t, Wilhwd's History of the United states, or the American Re- 
public; % Willard's i*cl«ool History of the United States; New 
Editions brought down to the |>i event tinio; 3, Willard's American 
* hronographei — a chart of American History; 4, Wi'llard'* t*ni- 
vereal History; J», Wilhnr* Temple of Tiuie; 6, Gould's Alison** 
History of Europe The JJistorical Works of Alra. Willi rd stand 
unrivalled a* Text Books f >r School.*. 

BOOKKEEPING AND PEN MAN SHIP— Fulton &. Enstman't 
Book Keeping, by Single Entry. The method." of accounts here 
presented furnishes that part of a common education which In 
iirsi tical life is most indispensable. It i* (Tinted in scrip tvpc, and 
presents the forms in bsautiful hand writing to. the eye of the 
lea>ner. 

Fulton & Eastman's Principles of Penmanship.— Illustrated and 
expeditiously taught by the use of a series ot Chirographic < harts, 
a Key, and a *el of school Writing Books, appropri;i:elv ruled. 

Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts, iu two numoeis. « hart 
No. 1 embraces primary exerc scs and elemen ary principles in 
writing. Chart No. a embraces elementary principle* for capita* 
combined, and elementary principles for small tetters combined 

Key to Fulton fc Eastman's chirographic charts, containing di- 
rections for the petition ai the desk, and manner of holding th# 
pen ; also, for the exact forms and proportions of letters, with rule, 
forthuir execution. 

Fulton Sr Eastman's 8chool Writing Books, in four parts 

SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

I 'lark's new English Grammar. A practical grammar in wiiicfc 
words, phrases and sentences arj classified according to their 
offices and their relations to each, other: illustrited by a complete 
system of Diagrams, by 8. W. Clark, A M. 

From the Railway Regis'er. 

It is a most capital work, and well calculated, if we mistake not 
'o supercede, even in our best schools, works of much luftier pr*>2 
tension.. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Gillespie's Manual of Road Making. " In all respect., ti* lw*t 

work on this subject with which I am acquainie J ; equally adant- 

d to the want, of students of civil engineering, and the purpose* 

if persons in any way engaged in the construction or supervision 

of roads." Prof. Mahan, U. 8. M. A. 

TEACHING. 

Page's theory and practice of teaching, or the motives and Metft- 
»ds of good school keeping. A work like this, which has reacted 
its tenth edition in less than two years needs no recommendation. 
Good Schools and Good Houses. p 

School Architecture, .or contribution, to the improv* nrent • 
school houses, by Henry Barnard, commissioner of public schools. 
Rhode Island. This work should be in the hands of every friend 
of good schools. 

The above work, ate published by A. S. Barnes Sr Co., 51 John 
.t., New York, and sold by booksellers generally throughout tfis 
United States- JaB % ^z m 

Vain able School Hooks. 

Etsarajrrs or Moeal Scisnc*, by Fra.Wayland,D.O.— Toirtv- 
eighth thousand. J 

Elements « r Pomtical Ecqkomy, by Ftancia Wavland Dun 
seventeenth edition. «v««*, m.in 

ADBwautnHTa of both the ahovt works by the author, far the 
ate of School, and Academies. «-*■■*» 
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Rova.'v Ahtiquitiss Jc A nci k rr Mythology, by C. K. Dillaway, 
A. M. Illustrated ha elegant engravings 

Thk You.no Ladiks' Class Book, by E, Bailey. A. M. 

Talky's TnEotooY, Illustrated Edited l»y J. Ware, M.D 

AIemoria TitrBNiCA, by L. 1> Jmnson. 

Blakk's N*tural Pbilosophy, being conversations on Philoso* 
phy, with expkina ory note* and quotums. 

Tire ('icicroman, or th«* Prussian method of teaching the Latin 
language. By llarnay Sears, Sec. Mass. Board of Education. 

PaiacirLEs op Zooi ooy, Touching the structure, development, 
distribution and natural arrangement of tlie raiesef Animals, living 
and extinct; with numeious illustrations. For the use of Schools 
-and Colleges. Parti., comparative physiology,-— by Louis Agassiz 
and Augustus A. Could. 

Published by GOULD, KENDALL fc LINCOLN, Boston 

J.iny 1, 3t And for sale by the principal Booksellers. 



POft DlSTwlCT PcpOOL LIBRARIES. 

Chambers* Miscellany is universally acknowledged as the very 
best work for the District *c boo*. Social, Family and Parish library ; 
its wide r .oar of subject* happily adapt it to almo.1 ad tastes and 
rsobjer:toimi»k. to none It has been frequeitly exa uined by both 
tieairtiern and School count t ee*, and hut one opinion expressed— 
and tliat highly commendatory; the follow iitg is from Uvorge. B 
Kmerson E 4 of the Boston r*cfto#»l lomniiut-e ; * 

"■ I have examined it with ago:*! deal of aire, particularly with 
«RSar~»«a j* nm suitable *» to for it parts of a Hbrury for y ung 
pjr*<»nrf. . . .It is indeed a library of itse.f and one of great value; 
... .It would In difficult to find one au- erior to it. I would rec 
oaamend it vety strongly '* 

InIO »olume« elegant gilt cl-Hh, or 30 vols plain- cloth : price 
fiOperseu also, - 

C It amber a 7 Cyclopaedia off Kntrllab Literature ; 

— A selection of ho choicest pruduct>o:.s of Engl sh authors from 
the earliest to the present lime; ronuecled by a critical :>nd t io- 
gnphitMl * iM ory. E liied by Robert f ImiulH rs In t*o octavo 
voU, with upward.* of 300 elegant ilIui>traiioti». Trice, in cloth, 
$3 ii VIA) K1SM1ALL A- LINCOLN, 
itny I 3t Puhljsheis', Boston. 
* ■ » ■■ ■ ■■ .1 . . 1 1 ■ ■ 1 1 

HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 

tie PEARJL, KTREiiT, NEW YOBIK, 
PUBLTSn THE FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

. TO which they very respectfully invi c ih*; attention of Pclnol 
Comui.tteeii, Teachers and others interested in the cause of educa- 
tion. H. fc A. have for many years been engaged in the publica- 
tion o 8cho I Books, and their endeavor has been to obrain 'he 
svsT orks — those made wiih reference to practical and sound 
metbo Is of Teaching. The very flatti ring reception their pulili 
cation* have ma from the fust I em- hers in the country, is >o them 
the 1»e>fcevidence oi having in *ome degree attained tlie object To 
keep pace with all tlie late improvements in the science of teach - 
ins:, their bo-ks hive undergone thorough revis:on. and upon exam- 
ination will oompa e with the higher standard in each depaiiment. 

Au lSlementnry A»*troi(OM>;, * for Academies and school*; 
illustrated by numerous original engravings and adapted to use wiih 
the author's large inaps. By H Maltison, Fifth edition, with 
questions and glossary. 

AstCroaomlcal Tlap*? adapted to use with the Element a ry 
jffrtreaomy, and designed to illustrate tlie mechanism of the heav- 
ens. Byti Mattison. The series consists of tixUen maps, each 3 
by 34 feet, printed en a black ground, beaut i ml iy colored, and 
mounted on slats and rollers It is tteyond comjiarison the most 
splendid and complete series of scientific charts ever published in 
this country. They have been extensively introduced into the 
a cbools of New York, ew Jersey and Massachusetts, and the pu b* 
Ushers have received numerous testimonials of their excellence, 
from teachers of the highest merit They should form a part of the 
school apparatus of every Disitrct school in the country, for by 
-their use a greater amount of astronomical knowledge -.ian be ac- 
quired in one month, than in six months by any other method. — 
Teachers and trustees of schools are earnestly reoae-tod not to 
•spend their funds for any school apparatus Whatever, till they 
t):tve seen these map*. 

Maps, per set, with cloth backs, and in case, £30 

*' " on strong paper, not backed, in ;ase. 15 

A copy of the Elementary Astronomy accompanies each set of 
fbe Jfaps, as a gratuity. 

Burr it's Geography off the Heavens, Is too well 
known to require any commendation. 

Ysae National Geography* llltiftrtcd by $00 engrav 



ings and 60 Stylographic .naps, by S.G. Goodrich, I. vol. quarto. 
This work has been entirely revised ami wi.h its new and elegant 
maps is the best work of its kind extant. It is designed as a school 
book—as a book for teachers, and a thorough training in the study 
of Geography is the object at which the author aims, lie desires 
that the pupil shall not only learn and recite, but that the lesson 
shall be so learned and recited, that he shall, ever after, carry in hit 
mind clear, distinct and available outlines of the subject. Geogra- 
phy is too often taught in a confuted manner ; and often, while the 
usual gro find isgone over, and a vast amount of questions answer- 
ed, clear Mews of tUe whole del ' of study are actually never ac* 
quired, and consnquently the entire suhject vanished from the mind 
as soon as the let-sons ate closed. 

1'eier Parley 9 * Ne«r Geography for Begin- 
ners, not withstanding the numerous imitations which have been 
from time to time urged u|»on the schools of our country, still 
fttands uns.-irpnsfed in point of excellence. ThUwork is now pub- 
lished wiih colored maus. 

Mrs, Lincoln'* Botany — for clearness, simplicity ai.d 
philosophic precision, there am lew school books which hol.i a 
more pre-eminent rank than thiy, an I few certainly have a wider 
and more d« served popularity* 

Kaiiie'w Kleiiieiila of Crilicifciii, Hie only complete 
editiou new published 

•'helps' < hernial ry> 1 vol.lv, mo. 

Do. PHILOSOPHY, " 

Do BOTANY FOB BEGINNERS. 

Do. PHILOSOPHY, 

Do. CHEMISTRY, « 

The eh mentnry works on Botnm , Chemistry, and PhilosopFy 

* Inch ore here offered are |»eculiarty adapted f, .r the use of scholar* 
in our District Schools 'I hey are clear and interesting exhibitions 
of entertaining science adapted to the comprehension of children 
for whom they aie designed. 

t» vbsiter'a Srhoot IMctionary 9 i.,...*re i0 tun. 

lio. HICH SCHOOL do. I -2 mo. new edition^ 

just published. ' Dtcidedlj Hie most desirable School nictionarv In 
um . The des:gn of this volume is to furnish a vocabulary of thsj 
more common wor "s which constitute the body of our language^ 
with aumeroiiH technical terms in the arts and sciences any manj 
word* an I phrases from other languages, which are often met wiih 
in Knglish books. Pubjoineta „<-e vocabularies oi Latin. «lreek and 
Scripture proper namrs, atid a list of modern Geographic :l names 
with their pronunciation as given by the latest authorities. Tits 
Orthography and Punctuation in this volume are made to cor 
respond closel / with **»e larger works of I'r. Webster, issued under 
the editoniliip olPror. (Goodrich of Vale College. 

Pftaiiey'sj Frarti^al French Teacher, which i*> 
hy its superiority orini'thod. rapidly superseding all other tytteiu* 
now in use. Th« author, hinirfelf an Americaii an I a teicherof 

• minejice has str itdapWd his method, as to meet anJ ov^rcotte the 
dithcnultieM in acquiring a correct kuou ledge oi lbs ne,:?.ssaiy 
hrich of a f) mailed education 

KEY iO PLNiNEY'fc? I'RAin'ICAL FRK.NCU TEAt-HE- . 

H.sid. willtctrorily issue anew AMrovomy f jr b-Lc^Iii 
by Prof. O. M. MUCH EU of the Cin'ji.:uali < 'Lsur •/;»'... r« , v !:.*«;, 
reputation in this department ofsiiciwe is :i ture ffi-rn..l?eci t 
valuublc work. 

II it. rf. will be happy to f *rn:s co. ies of any of tlie works 
examination, to Teachers or Committees- 

THE AMERICAN SPEAKER, ™~" 

BEING A COLLECTION OF 

Pieces in Prose, Dialogues and Poetry* 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Either in Declamation or Beading, 

BY CHARLES N0RTHEND, A. M. 

THE attention of Teachers is particularly invited to thfs 
Book. It is already introduced into many of the First 

Schools in Massachusetts and this State, and meets with 

universal approbation. It contains the best selection of 

Dialogues of any similar Book published, and they are 

peculiarly adapted to break op that monotony of style in 

reading, so often experienced in our Schools, ss well as to 

give life and animation to the exercise. The Book may be 

obtained Of "W. J. Reynolds & Co., Boston ; A. J. Bares & Co., 

New York City; E. H. Pease & Co., Albany j L. W. HaB 

Syracuse ; Derby Miller & Co., Auburn ; David Hoyt, Ro.» 

Chester; Geo. H. Derby & Co., Buffalo; F. Hall, Elmira; 

Knowlton & Rice, Watertown, and of Booksellers generally, 

October 10, 1818, 
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ADAMS' NEW ARITHMETIC, 

REVISED EDITION. 

This valuable School Book contains the characteristics , of 
the former edition, in a greatly improved form ; with such 
corrections and additions as the wants of. the times demand. 
It has been already very extensively adopted in place of the 
old edition, and ts received with tiie most unqualified ap- 
proval. 

Adams's New Arithmetic is almost the only work on Arith- 
metic used in extensive sections of New England. It is used 
in every part of the United States ; and in the State of New 
York, is the Text Book in ninety-three of the one hundred and 
fifty-five academies which reported to the Regents of the 
University in 1847. It has been adapted to the currency o£ 
•and re-publisbeJ in Canada. It has been translated and re- 
published in Greece. Notwithstanding the multiplication of 
Arithmetics, made up, many ol them, ot the material of this 
work, it has steadily increxsed in the public favor and de- 
mand. 



PUBLII VIRGiLII MARONIS CARM1NA. 

Wilh an introduction nnd note*. In one handsome l8mo. vol- 
ume, extra cloth. Price 75 cents. 



ADAMS' ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 

The attention of PrecetHors of Academies, Teachers and 
Superintendents in our Common Schools, and all those inter 
ested in education, is invited to the full series of Arithmetical 
Works now published. Copies will be furnished lor exami- 
nation ou application to either of the Publishers. 

1.^ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, OR MENTAL OPE- 
RATIONS IN NUMBERS; 

Being an introduction to Adams's New Arithmetic, revised 
edition. 

II.— ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC, REVISED 

EDITION ; 

Being a revision of Adam's New Arithmetic. first publish 
ed in 1827. 

IU.-K-Y TO THE REVISED EDITION OF 
ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC, 

IV.— MENSURATION, MECHANICAL 
POWERS, AND MACHINERY. 

The principles of mensuration analytically explained, and 
jpracticaJy applied to the 

MEASUREMENT OF LINES, SUPERFICES, AKD 

SOLIDS; 

A'*o, a philosophical explanation of the 

SIMPLE MECHANICAL POWERS 
and their application to 

MACHINERY. 
Designed to follow Adams's New Arithmetic. {Hi jrrrsxj J 

V.— BOOK-KEEPING. 

This work contains a lucid ex |>i* notion oi tlie science a* 
accoautt*, a uew. concise and common sense inelued ui 

BOOK-KEEPING 

Br SINGLE EN'rRT, 
nod Various forms of 

RECEIPTS, ORDERS, NOTES, BONDS, MORT- 

GAGES, 

ajVd other instrument* necessary for the transaction «f Wusi 
ntus. Accompanied with; 

BLANK BOOKS 

£»r tBe tfsc of learners. Published by 

COLLINS & BROTHER, Nw> York, 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Batton, 
J. W. PRENTISS & CO , Keen*, & H- 
L W. HALL, Sgractm* 
fere. 24, '4S. to 
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VOLUME III. (Now Readt.) 

C. CRISPI SALLUSTII CATALINA ET JU- 
m -_GURTHA. 

V II h hit rod uc 4 ion and notes in English. Also. aTmap^of Na- 
midia, and other illustrative engraving*. In one handsome l8mo. 
volume, extra ctoih. Price 50 cents. To be followed by the work* 
of other Classical authors prepared tor Schools. 

The high price of Classical School Rooks has long been a subject 
of complaint both to teacher md stud n». Costly editions, over- 
burdened wifb notes, have been in use, increasing the expense of 
tuition with no corresponding benefit. The present aeries is de- 
aiened to remedy this evil. While the work? aie correctly, clearly, 
and handsomely printed, wilh sucji illustrations a* tend to.elucidtta 
the text, and loot notes to anist the learner, where assistance it 
required: they are furnished at a prfre so excewdingly low. tin 
they cannot (ail to bee* me in almost universal requisition. Tbs 
series has been placeii unJer ittv editorial management of twa 
eminent scholars and practical teachers Da. i*ciimiti, ftccior cf 
Mm Nigh Hcbool, fcUintmrgfa, and la. Ztmvr, Professor in the 
University of Berlin, mid wi I combine the fo lowing advantages: 

1. A gradually ascending series of fteUoot Hooks on a uniform 
plan, so as U* constitute within a detail* atuubor. « rmauifcw. 
Lnti n < .'urrienkiai 

2. Certain arrangements in the rudimentary vo umct waive 
will insure a fair amount of knowledge in Kotnan literuere la 
hose who are notdeeigaed Ue professional rife, and r-lio therefore 

wilt not require to extend their studies to the advanced porti a of. 
tn«* series. 

3. The text of each aitth >r will be such as has been constituted 
I y ihH most recent collations of manuscripts, and will be prefaced 
by btogrnphica' and critical sketches in Knglish, that pupils tr.af 
be made aware of the character mid peculiarities of tbe work the) 
pre .ibout to study. 

4. To remove difficulties, and sustrin an interest in tl e trxt.ei- 
planatory notes in English will be pla~ed at the loot of each psgr. 
nnd such comparisons drawn as ma) serve to unite the history at 
the past with thj realities of uto erntitii s 

5. Tim work- generally, will be embellished wi li ma r* and il 
Histraiive engravings,— a- conipanyu.t nts which Mil greaUt as 
*i»t the student's comprehension of the countries aitd 1« adifg cir- 
cumstances d ;*ci:bed. 

ft. The respective volume* wUtbe. issued at a prise -ons>i erafaly l*i> 
ihnn tlia t nstially clinmed ; and a* th. texts are fiom ih« n.o>l . mi 
nent sou rce*. and the whole series constructed tipou a deteriuina-r- 
phn, the practice of issuing new nnd altered editors, Hhnb is 
complained ot alike by teachers ami pupils, will be altogether 
avoided. 

From, Elwird North, /Vxfer Prafes-or of Olo**ical f.i:ermt»rt. 
Humiltun C-ol/rge, U<vtv*, JV. Y . Arpt. 3 1847. 
Your plat: of republishing the * Classical Series of Chainbrrs' 
Educational Course ' is one that will biing you in a large bnrvM 
of thanks from the scholars of our couutn. The nai.jt* of Vn 
fcchiuitz and Zuuipt in conuec.ion with th» cheapness and iy|» 
yrapbical brauty of the works, will dr»ubtl<>«M creat • a large demaos; 
foj tAem( niul wbrrexer tliey go. the> will disc large an iiupott&nt 
mission by reviving and extending the love of classical leading. 
(t will yielu me pleasme to do what I cr.n for the furthering U 
hw excellent eni'Tpi i>v. 

F*0W 1 tt»as ' oilman, rrs/fA-sT of Latin. College of A'ew Jer*r», 
frinctt**, Jf. A, Sept. *d. 181V. 

I have * xaaiinsd carelully tlie copy of Caesar which yoa war* 
kind enough to svtvl to me. I am much idieaaed h lib toe pfcta ana 
execution of tlie work No higher authority could be desired, utL 
I fully believe that the nol*:s f irnuli all the aid that the schnfcr 
ought to have. 

Frsw Kfc.v. B R. H.\t,i„ A. M.. Prqfe *ar af Jincit-ut t.urfvtign •'• 
the Clastualtivd Ji*tk mm real hsliUte, JCrvbtirgk , Ur»ngr CVs*^. 

A~ew York, Stpt. 7, 1847. 

I like it l»e*>auFe it is nent, small, and not overbutdened »i\k 
tiotes — th^ bane of al learnii^g * * * * I snail certeiiily rut*** 
mend niy pupils to get this edition. 

Front Ammi H. Hvdk. Projector of Language* fn the Onetdm. de- 
ference Seminary, Cazenocia, *Yem York, Seft. 7. Id 17. 

We find mucji to athnire in the neat and bu«iness-like foraii^ 
the work. Its notes are c«>ui|>act ind si.mci* utly copious, and tb» 
text is, in ou: view, unusually accuntte and Cassar-like. «Hir 
opinion of the work is such as to induce us to bring it into noiicf. 

Copies will be furnished to Teache s for examination, on aj'fh 
eat^a te im. 4 Blaucfcard by mail on 

District. 
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of Popular Education. 

EDWARD COOPER, Editor. 

TERMS. — Single copies 50 cents ; seven copies $3.00 ; twelve copies 
£5.00; twenty five copies $10.00 ; payable always in advance. 
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REPORT 

or THE 

Sapcrintendeiit of Common Schools, 

SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 3 

Depaktmrjst of Common Schools, > 
Albany, Dec. 30, 1843. } 
To the Legislature : — 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, in obedience to 
various statutes relating to Common Schools, and the duties 
of his office, respectfully submits the following Annual 
Report : — 

I. A statement of the condition of the schools of the State. 

1. Condition of the schools. 

2. Schools for colored children* 

3. Indian schools. 

4. Of the organization of the common schools. 

II. Estimates and accounts of the expenditure of the school 

money. 
1. Of the revenue of the fund. 
9. Receipts and expenditures of 1847. 
8. Receipts and apportionments of 1843. 

4. The estimates for 1847. 
& Estimates for 1843. 

6. Estimates for 1849. 

IIL The capital of the fund, and remarks upon the im- 
provement and management thereof. 

1. Of the capital. 

2. Of the improvement and management thereof. 

IV. Of other matters pertaining to the office of superinten- 
dent, under the several heads; 

1. School district libraries. 

3. Teachers' Institutes. 

3. Of supervision and inspection. 
4.. The present system. 

5. Free schools. 

6. The Normal school. 

7. The District School Journal. 

8. School houses. 

9. Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, and for the Blind. 
10. General observations. 

There are twelve incorporated cities in the State, divided 
into eighty-one wards. The fifty-nine counties in the State 
^contain eight hundred and seventy-three towns, exclusive 
of the cities. Twenty new towns were erected by the Le- 
gislature of 1848. 

The county clerks of every county have made abstracts 
of all the reports made to them by Superintendent?!, 
and it appears that every Town Superintendent in the 
State has made his report in due form, except the 
Superintendents of Schaghtieoke, in Rensselaer county ; 



Wells, in Hamilton county ; Ellenburgh, in Clinton 
county ; Pavilion, in Genesee county ; China, in Wyoming 
county ; the first and second wards of Schenectady, and the 
CornnrEsionere of Common Schools of the city of Albany. 
The Town Superintendent of Schaghtieoke, and the Com- 
missioners of Common Schools of Albany, have rendered 
reports to this Department since the middle cf December. 
Such negligence is inexcusable, for all the material for ma- 
king their reports in due season, is either furnished or can 
be easily procured, previous to the first day of July, in 
"each year. 

The Trustees of school districts are required to make 
their reports between the first and fifteenth days of January 
in each year, and if they are not received by the Town 
Superintendents by the first Tuesday in April, the de- 
faulting districts are not entitled to share in the public 
money to be apportioned during the succeeding year. The 
Town Superintendents have from the first Tuesday in April 
to the first Tuesday in August to make their reports, and 
deposit them in the office of the county Clerk. The county 
Clerk is required to prepare an abstract of the reports of the 
Town Superintendents and transmit it to the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools by the first of October in each 
year. But very few of the county Clerks transmitted the 
required abstract in all the month of October, and several 
delayed tilt after the first of December. The negligence 
of others leaves the Superintendent less than one month to 
prepare his annual report to the Legislature. 

The county Clerks explain this delay, by charging ne- 
glect upon Town Superintendents, and these in turn cast * 
the blame of their delinquency upon the Trustees. 

The Superintendent, in pursuance of No. 47, § 22 of the 
School Laws, has directed the public money apportioned 
to the delinquent towns to be withheld, that being the pe- 
nalty imposed upon the negligent officer. The Supervi- 
sor is authorized to sue for the sum thus lost to the town, 
and its remuneration will depend upon the responsibility 
of the delinquent. 

If the report required by law is not made by the Trustees 
in due time and form, the penalty is the forfeiture of the 
share of the public money, which the district would other- 
wise receive from the Town Superintendent ; and the Town 
Superintendent is not invested with any discretionary 
power to relieve the district from this penalty. Upon re- 
ceiving a sufficient excuse from the Trustees, the State Su- 
perintendent is empowered to direct the Town Superinten- 
dent to apportion to the district its share Of the public mo- ' 
ney, notwithstanding the omission of duty by the Trustees. 

If the County Clerks were directed by law to date their 
abstracts on the first day of October, and to include in them 
only such towns as had reported previous to that date, sub- 
jecting the towns failing to report to an absolute forfeiture 
of the public money, it is believed that a rigid enforcement 
of the law for one year, would thereafter secure its prompt 
observance. 

1. Of the Condition of the Schools. 

Under this head the Superintendent can only give such 
information as is contained in the reports of the Town 
Superintendents, abstracts of which are compiled by the 
County Clerks. 

An attempt has been made to obtain from the Town 
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Superintendents the statistical information, heretofore col- 
lected and Teturned to this Department by the County Su- 
perintendents. But the returns are so few, and so im- 
perfect, that they are worthless for the purpose of showing 
the internal condition of the schools of the State. 

The Superintendent regrets that he is unable to commu- 
nicate any thing to the Legislature concerning the atten- 
dance at winter and summer schools; the number, age, 
and sex of the teachers employed ; the studies pursued and 
the text-books used ; the wages and qualifications of tea- 
chers ; the number of school-houses, and the materials of 
wjiich they are built, their state of repair, and general fit- 
ness for the accommodation of scholars; and briefly, the 
mass of facts showing the practical working and actual re- 
sults of our school system. 

In the exercise of its power, the Legislature cut off the 
hands and arms by which all this valuable statistical infor- 
mation had been gathered and arranged in order* and left 
this Department to devise some other means of obtaining it, 
or to omit it altogether. 

The table hereto annexed, marked " A," is an abstract 
of the reports of Town Superintendents and Commissioners 
ef Common Schools, exhibiting an account of the public 
money received and expended by Trustees up to December 
31, 1847, and the amount received by Town Superinten- 
dents and apportioned during, the year ending July 1st; 
1848 ; and the condition of the schools as stated in the an- 
nual report of Trustees up to the close of' the year 1847. 

From this abstract it appears that, on the 31st day of 
December last, there were in the State 10,621 school dis- 
tricts, the school-houses of which were situated in the 
town, or ward, reported ; 8,070 whole districts, and 5,462 
parts of joint districts. 

The following is a comparative statement for the last 
four years : 

1847. 1846. 1845. 1844. 

Whole No. of Districts, „• 10,621 11,052 11,008 11,018 

No of whole Districts, 8.070 8,241 8,327 8,419 

Partsofjoint Districts, .... 5,462 5,565 5,348 5,311 

The number reported the past year less than the previous 
year, is, whole number of districts, 431, whole districts 171, 
parts of joint districts 103. The variation from year to year 
shows either remarkable inaccuracy in the reports, or nu- 
merous alterations and divisions of districts. 

Returns were received from 8,006 whole districts, and 
5,315 parts of districts, showing 54 whole and 147 parts of 
. districts from which no reports were received. 

The following is a comparative statement of the number 
of districts and parts of districts from which reports have 
been received for the last four years : 

1847. 1846. 1£45. 1844. 

Whole Districts,.... 8006 8103 8193 8291 

Farts of Districts, 5315 5400 5207 5042 

The number af non-reporting districts and parts of dis- 
tricts for each of said years, is as follows :— 

1847. 1846. 1845. 1844. 

Whole Districts, —, 54 138 134 128 

Farts of Districts, 147 165 120 269 

The deficiencies for the past year are so few in compa- 
rison with the whole number reported, that it may justly be 
assumed that most of them have occurred through accidental 
or justifiable causes. The Trustees of whole districts can 
prepare their reports with very little expense of time or 
labor. 

But the labor of making the report of a joint district, is 
always double that of a whole district, and when it is con- 
sidered that many parts of districts consist of but one or 
two farms, occupied by as many inhabitants, and sometimes 
having no children to enumerate, and no money to draw, 
we shall see a sufficient reason for receiving no reports from 
many parts of districts. A whole district, or a part of a 
joint district, from which no report is made, forfeits its 
share in the apportionment of the public money for the 
succeeding year, and a non-compliance with the law in 



several particulars, such as hiring an unqualified teacher for 
more than one month during the year, or not having a 
school kept at least four months of the year by a qualified 
teacher, works a similar forfeiture. Upon giving a suffi- 
cient excuse for the omission of duty, or non-compliance 
with the law, or the regulations of this Department, and 
upon making a report furnishing the Town Superintendent 
the data for his apportionment, the State Superintendent ii 
authorized to release the district from the penalty incurred. 

The number of unincorporated and private schools report- 
ed, is 1,785; in 1847, 1,704; in 1846, 1,730; and in 1845, 
1,981 ; exhibiting an increase of eighty one during the past 
year, but a decrease of 96 since 1845. 

The only ctun ties reported as having none, are Hamil- 
ton, Montgomery, New-York and Albany. 

The counties of Allegany, Cortland, Franklin, Fulton, 
Schenectady, Schoharie and Warren, have each less than 
ten. • 

Dutches3, Jefferson, Oneida', Otspgo, Orange, Rens- 
selaer, Suffolk, Ulster, Washington, Westchester and Kings, 
have fifty or upwards. 

The average attendance at these schools has been a frac- 
tion over 16 to each. 

But little reliance can be placed upon these reports, 
as to the number of schools, or scholars. 

In Allegany county but three private schools are repott- 
ed, and yet the number ef scholars is stated to be 1,172, l 
manifest error. None are reported for New York of Al- 
bany, while there must be a large number in each. 

In Cattaraugus there are reported 12 such schools, and 18 
scholars ; in Cortland, 8 schools and 88 scholars ; in Her- 
kimer, 22 schools and 24 scholars; in Montgomery, no 
schools and 2 scholars ; in Schoharie 8 schools and 38 
scholars ; in Seneca, 25 schools and 21 scholars ; in War- 
ren, 7 schools and 78 scholars ; in Yates, 21 schools and 
68 scholars. A glance at this statement must eonvinee 
any one that the number* of scholars reported is net a tithe 
of the number actually in attendance. It must be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the number of scholars reported in 
attendance at private schools is much below the true num- 
ber. The error of too few schools and too many scholarJ 
appears only in Allegany county. 

From the obviously wrong estimate in the above named 
counties, and the clearly low estimate in all the other 
counties, the fair inference is, that probably 75,000 children 
are annually taught in private schools. Private schools 
ought not to receive the encouragement of the State or the 
support of the community. They are usually sustained by 
those who have the ability to employ competent teachers, 
and the Common Schools are weakened by the means ap- 
plied to their support. Our District Schools may be so 
elevated, that those who seek superior advantages for their 
children, can find them only in the Common Schools. 

The whole number of children between the ages of 5 and 
16, reported on the 31et day of December, 1845, exclonve 
of the city of New York, was •...—. 625,395 

The whole number reported on the 31st Decern* * 
ber, 1846, exclusive of New York, was . . . _™ 6*24,843 

The whole number reported on the 31st day of 
December, 1847, exclusive of New- York, was. . 718,123 

The whole number of children reported as at- - 
tending school during some portion of the year 
1847, is 775,723 

And of these, 17,805 attended school the whole year. 

25,028 attended ten and less than twelvemonths. 
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The aggregate of periodical attendance is 745.892, 
while the whole number reported taught during the year 
is 775,723, a difference of 29,831. If the returns were ac- 
curate, these two aggregates would be equal. 

To secure correctness in the reports hereafter, the Trus- 
tees will be required to report the name and age of each 
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schools, are in some respects palpably incorrect ; and the 
information they purport to Rive, is not, therefore, very re- 
liable in other respects. 

In the fifteen counties, where such schools are reported to 
have been kept, the whole number of children in atten- 
dance has been 4,741, an increase of 877 since 1846, and 
of 2,185 since 1845. 

The amount of public money apportioned to snch schools 
was $16,926 68. 

In the County of Chemung, no school is reported, and 
no public money was apportioned ; but $6,227.60 is reported 
to have been expended for teachers' wages in such schools, 
beside* the public money. — So without any school or ap- 
propriation of public money, it is reported that in Cort- 
land county $4,228.10, and in Wyoming county $7,807.19 
have been expended in teachers' wages. 

The Clerk of Rensselaer county reports, that 106 children 
have attended the school ; that $6,171.95 public money ha* 
been apportioned to them, and that $10,632 07 has been 
paid for teachers' wages, besides the public money. 

The City Superintendent of Brooklyn reports, that there 
are two schools for colored children in that city, in one of 
which 220 scholars have been in attendance, and in the 
other 80 ; and that $700 public money was apportioned 
to the former, and $300 to the latter. This statement is 
true. But the County Clerk of Kings county, leaving Brook- 
lyn out of his report, returns no schools for colored children 
in the county, and yet states that $850 public money was 
apportioned to such schools, and $8,997.56 paid for tea- 
chers' wages, besides thepublic money. 

Here is the sum of $39,239 03 erroneously credited to 
the schools for colored children. It is impossible to tell 
in what column this amount of money should be included. 
Nor can this Department know upon whom to charge the 
gross carelessness of committing such mistakes, whether 
the County clerk, or the town or city officers. 

In the County of Columbia, the Clerk reports two co- 
lored children, to whom have been apportioned $70 public 
money, and $170 has been paid for teachers' wages. 

la contrast with the liberality of the school officers in 
Colombia to the two colored children, is the parsimony to 
the 50 in Montgomery, the 52 in Greene, and 126 
in Erie, to whom no public money has been apportioned, 
and for whom no money has been expended in teachers' 
wages. 

Such reports are worse than useless, for they are false and 
delusive. It is plain that, in a large number of counties, 
no effort has been made to collect accurate statistics re- 
lating to schools for colored children, and that such as 



*rora returns at the Comptroller's office it ann MM fh.» 
to trustees of only six incorporate d n"„ca ^jff 
monthly attendance 6f twenty. " * gea naYff f iitn -' 

The trustees of Lansingburgh certify to a school for the 
term of six months, with an average attendance of thirteen* 

In Elmira, the trustees have supported a school for six 
months, and the lowest number in attendance at any one 
time, was fourteen. 

In Canandaigua, a school has been kept three months, 
with an average attendance of nineteen, and an attendance 
during the term of thirty-five scholars. 

In Catskill and Watertown, the attendance has averaged 
over ten, for six months. 

These schools are under the special charge of the Comp- 
troller, and a report of the number established under the act, 
and the amount of money paid for their support, is not re- 
quired of this Department. 

But the act is such an anomoly in legislation that it can- 
not be passed over in silence. It establishes a system of 
schools, not connected with the general system of the State 
nor under the control or supervision of the School Depart- 
ment. The trustees of incorporated villages, and not 
the regular school officers of the town or district, build or 
hire the school-house, employ and pay the teacher, anal 
have the oversight of the school. The report made is barely 
sufficient to authorise the Comptroller to issue his warrant 
for the money, and the report and warrant are both filed in 
the Treasurer's Office. No report of the actual average 
number, or the number of different scholars in attendance 
is required to be made. The trustee of a School Dis- 
trict cannot make mention of such a school in his annual 
report, either as a district school, or an unincorporated, 
select, or private school. The Legislature provided ne 
means of ascertaining whether any school had been esta* 
Wished by virtue of the act, or what was their character, 
or condition, except by the amount of money paid by the 
Comptroller. 

The colored population is enumerated in the census of the 
State, and is a part of the basis of the distribution of the 
School Fund. Colored children are enumerated by the true- 
tees in their annual reports, they draw public money for 
the district in which they reside, and are equally entitled 
with white children to the benefit of it. In the rural dis- 
tricts of the State colored children are genially admitted 
into the Common Schools. 

If unreasonable prejudice exclude colored children from the 
village schools, the trustees are empowered to establish sepa- 
rate schools for them. The children attending draw the public 
money to which they are entitled, and the trustees can 
exempt those parents who are unable to pay a rate*bill, 
the exemptions becoming a charge upon the whole die* 
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met. A special appropriation for incorporated Tillages 
only excitea pwjadic© and paiaimbny. The trustees of the 
tillage will, generally, expend the special appropriation for 
the colored children, and the pablic money drawn by them 
Will be shared among the white children of the village. 

There seems to be no satisfactory reason for this special 
appropriation. It cannot be justly urged that negroes are an 
especial burden to incorporated Tillages any more than to 
cities, or rural districts, and that they are, therefor*, entitled 
to an extraordinary allowance of money to educate them. 

The Superintendent respectfully recommends the repeal 
of this anomalous act. 

3. Indian School*. 



Schools for the instruction of Indian children are now 
established upon the St. Regis, the Onondaga, the Catta- 
raugus and Allegany, and Shinnecock Indian reservations. 
The Shinnecock Indians occupy a small promontory, con- 
inin<r about 600 acres, on the northern shore of Long 
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ine onimicuucBL xiiuiauo wv^wpjr »oiu»np»v.« v ...«.j, 
taining about 600 acres, on the northern shore of 
Island, and within the limits of the town of South-HL... r 
ton. The whole number of children between the ag< s of 
5 and 16 years is 50, and the number who have attended 
school some portion of the time, is 40. 

The town Superintendent of South- Hampton wes re- 
fluired by l aw to appcrlicn to the Indian School $90 
*-w«wu> www; cy trie Honorable Edwin Rose si-^e- 

S>£ a C V f I° U V l ?***"' that * nc * the establishment 
of the school there h&s been an obvious improvement in the 
character am! condition of rhe Indians. They are more or! 
derly, more industrious, more temperate, more tny in their 
domestic habits, end more cleanly in their personal apnear- 
ance, while their lands are better cultivated. 

A report hereto appended, from Cheater Howe, Esa In- 
dian agent for the Allegany and Cattaraugus Reservations 
.tares the number of children between the ages of 5 and 16 
years, upon the latter, at 332, and the whole number who 
have attended school during the preceding year at 229 • 

ftrmw, at 180, and the number who have attended school 

A school house has been built upon the Cattaraagus Re- 



and third Readers, Webster's Elementary Spelling Book, 
Mitchell's Primary School Geography, and Colbnrn's Men- 
tal Arithmetic. ' 

The number of children learning to read and reading in 
the Spelling Book was 24; in the first book of Sanders' 
series 10 ; in the second book 6 j and in the third 10 ; io 
Geography 6 ; in Mental Arithmetic 10 ; learning to write 
15 ; learning to count 24. 

At the time of writing, the average daily attendance was 
35, and the number present that day was 60. The difficul- 
ties which the teacher at first encountered, had been over- 
come, and there was a prospect of more scholars than 
could be properly cared for without assistance. 

A want of school books, n ap3, apparatus, and writing 
materials, is severely felt. Still, under all disadvantages, 
the children are making commendable progress, and seem 
to acquire knowledge with the same facility as the whites. 

The record kept by the clerk of the tribe shows, that 
there were living on the American side, bordering on Ca- 
, two hundred and fifty children, of which number te- 
n PioHfv n «d ninetv are between the ages of 5 and 16. 
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tween eighty and ninety are between the ages of 5 and 16. 
As an evidence of the rapidity with which they learn to 
read sad write, the teacher enclosed a list of the names of 
46 children, then present in school, written in a fairand le- 
gible hand by a lad who took his first lesson in writing in 



in addition to the sa m . .mount eppTo^d b ,tSgSZ' C"" *,T Indi "' ?« ™ 
An appropriatioa of M00 ha. &J££Z*Z5?2: ^E™ ded » ««?»* « «"• 



An appropriation of *00 &&£££££?£ 
Agent in the erection .of a school house upon the Allegany 

iJSEL!!? ? a " an T 8 Reservation, F. T. Carrier, an ac- 
ff/%£ ^T' h ? S b T.2? pIoycd ' ain <* *• first of 

? that t^; m^ J** a £ of * 300 T pc j tnnum - Pre *°™ 

VZ&EfflSr-" Man ' -employed 

B. F. Hall, an experienced teacher, has also been employ- 

SfaZLw mST* Rc *™*»' «nee the first offi, 

Zli^if hK* ?eT aimnm ' Fort ^ fo « dollars have been 
expended in books, maps and stationery for the schools. 
•The Agent adds, that the Indians fetl very grateful for 
the instruction which the State is bestowing?and take an 
increasing interest in the schools. 

Interesting reports have also been received from the re- 
*ect,ve Agents of the St. Regis and Cattaraugus Reeerva 
toons and are appended to this Report g **•«*•- 

TTiiAijBii of the St. Regis Reservation reports, that a 
School has been kept nine months during the year wh an 

IZT' a ,Tr d8 T ° f fifty Cfaildren ' 0[ *e «»« of$300 
appropriated for the support of the rchool, ft 156 has been 

«10 fn'hti^ ^f ter r n ; 9 3 ' 26 f ° r incid ™ taI expenses 
•10 m hiring a teacher and visiting the school; leaving 
J55.95 unexpended in the hands of the Agent 

A tetter from the teacher to Mr. Whaler, the ^-enr 
dated Nov 27,1848, give* some additional pa ' icuI^S 
ting to the Indians and the echool. ' 

The books used In the school are Sanders' first, second 



read and write, tne leacner encioseu a. usi vi «xo u*. 
46 children, then present in school, written in a faira 
*ible hand by a lad who took his first lesson in writ: 
- x,,™, xm -vfinniunga nrarvction a Bunuu. ww ,^ F . 
a male teacher for five months previous to the first day cf 
May, 1843, and for the ensuing six months by a male tea- 
cher with a female assistant. The sum of $225 was ex- 
pended for teachers' wages. 

The whole number of scholars, who had attended, at the 
date of the Agent* s report, was 61 ; of whom 40 had been 
quite regular, and twenty-five had been absent but a few 
days during the year. 

The whole number of children on the Reservation, be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 16, is about 94. 

Only about three-fifths of the children belonging to the 
tribe have attended school at all; and the average daily 
attendance is less than one- third of the whole. When we ' 
consider the extreme poverty and destitution of many, the 
discord between the Pagan and Christian families, and the 
novelty of subjecting to school discipline tha roving in- 
stincts of the Indian, our wonder will be that so many caa 



The branches of study taught are, reading, spelling, 
writing, orthography, geography, arithmetic, drawing and 
vocal music. The same want of books, maps, apparatus, 
and other appliances for teaching, is felt as a,t the St. 
Regis school. The lack of needful clothing, and food, also, 
prevents the attendance of many children. 

Specimens of drawing, executed by several of the scholars, 
highly creditable to them, have been presented to this De« 
partment. 

The Indian Reservations in Allegany, Erie, Cattaraagus, 
Onondaga, and other counties, comprise many thousand 
acres of the finest agricultural land in the State. The ones, 
tion naturally suggests itself, how, then, can they be so mi- 
serably poor and destitute 1 

, Agriculture, the mechanic arts, and the habits of civilized 
life, are all to be learned by them ; but the chief cause may 
be found m the fact, that this land being the common in- 
heritance, from which all derive Support, no one feels an in- 
dividual interest in improving it. The labor of the indue- 
tnous contributes alike to the support of the idle. The 
usual incentives to toil and thrift, the hope of personal gain, 
and the acquisition of exclusive property, are wanting. Is 
it not obvious that the practical communism, impoeed by 
cur lawsupcn the Indians, obstructs their advance in know- 
lecf f p and civiliz*t : on, and deprives them of the chief sti- 
mulus to industry and frugality 1 

The cession and alienation of their land cannot be made 
without thp consent of the State. Could they not be allowed 
to divine the land equitably among themselves, giving to 
each an estate of inheritance, but not permitting the land 
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be disponed of by devise, or by deed, nor to be encumbered by 
mortgage or judgment 1 It is now held in common and in- 
alienable, it would then be held in partition, not devisable, 
not alienable, nor subj? ct to any Hen, or incumbrance; 

The right of pre-emption belonging fo the Holland, the 
Ogden, and other land companies, if the Indians choose to 
remain, is worthless, and their removal must be voluntary. 
The Slate is not bound to shape its legislation, so as to eau?e 
the expulsion or extermination of the Indians. If they de- 
sire to occupy the small remnant of their once ample pos- 
sessions, and are willing to become an agricultural people, 
the State should permit their possession to be such as is 
known to be most conducive to the individual and social 
well-being of mankind. 

If the Indian is to be civilized and educated, he must 
cease to be a savage. We must allow him to partition and 
cultivate his land, if we would not have all our efforts to 
educate a*id enlighten him prove illusive and futile. 

By the liberality of a philanthropist of our State, induce- 
ments have been held out to the colored people, in the ge- 
nerous grant of land, to improve their physical condition, 
and elevate their character. The grant was not made as 
the common property of ail who might choose to occupy it, 
bat was wisely parcelled oat to individuals in small tracts, 
thus famishing the strongest encouragement to individual en- 
terprise and frugality. 

Why should not the same policy be adopted in reference 
to the Indians ? 

The red man has been despoiled of his inheritance. The 
advance of civilization has usually done hot little for the im- 
provement of his condition. He has generally been found 
apt to adopt all the vices, while he discarded the virtues, 
of the white man. It is gratifying to know that the small 
bounty of the State to the remnant of these tribes has been 
so well appreciated and so highly improved. 

It is the duty of the State to encourage the Indian in ag- 
riculture and the mechanic arte, and to elevate his social 
and moral condition. 

4. Of the Organization of the Common Schools. 

The number of School Districts in the State, according to 
the last reports, is 10,621. The number reported last year 
was 11,052. The formation of onion districts, and the dis- 
solution of districts, cannot have caused this decrease. Some 
error has been committed, and yet it seems highly improba- 
ble that any Town Superintendent should be ignorant of 
the number of districts or school-houses in his town. 

If the smaller number is the correct one, the territory be- 
longing to each, the amount of taxable property, and the 
number of resident children of the school age, would be on 
the average, tod small for the support of the schools. 

The school money is apportioned to the several counties 
and towns in proportion to their population. If we divide 
the amount of public. money by the number of the districts, 
we have $580,000, (the sum distributed the coming year,) 
divided by 10,621, giving $54.60 to each district. Yet 
there are 25 towns in the State receiving less than that 
sum, and 79 receiving leas than $100* ... 

The distribution among the districts of the several towns 
it made in proportion to the number of children in each, 
. between 5 and 16 years of age. 

The distribution of. the school money according to po- 
pulation gives the cities an advantage over the rural dis- 
tricts. New York has 80,500 children between the ages of 
£ and 16, and the portion of school money is $40,621 53, 
or 50 cents for each child. Madison county has 10,705 chil- 
dren between 5 and 16 years of age, and has $4,485.05 school 
money, or about 42 cents for each child. The difference 
in favor of New York is eight cents for eachchild. 

Dividing- the number of acres of improved land in the 
State, 11,757,276, by the number of districts, 10,621, and we 
have 1,107 acres to each district. The aggregate valuation 
of the whole State in 1847 was $632,699,999, or $60,000 
to each district ; or excluding the valuation of New York, 
($247,152,302,) about $36,000. 

There are many towns in the State with a valuation less 
than $100,000, and there are very few towns which do 
not contain districts with a valuation less than $5,000. In 



som? case3 a single school district in a town has a greater 
valuation than all the others combined. Wherever a bank, 
or an insurance company, or a manufacturing establish- 
ment, cr ths depot of a railroad, is located, the district will 
have a brge valuation. If the -valuation of all the cities 
and large villages, banks, insurance companies, manufac- 
turing establishments, railroads and turnpike stock, could 
be deducted from the aggregate valuation of the State, and 
the remainder be divided by the number of school districts, 
the average valuation for each district would probably not 
exceed $10,000. 

Each district must have its school- house. And as nearly 
all the property above enumerated is within the cities and 
villages, it is probable that a tax to build a school house at 
a cost of $400 would be a higher rate per cent upon the se- 
veral residents of at least 8,000 school districts, than the 
whole taxation for all purposes upon the residents of either 
of the cities. 

The expense of maintaining our present school district 
organization is, therefore, much more burdensome in the 
agricultural districts than in the cities and villages. And 
yet while the cities and villages are consolidating and 
uniting districts, thus lessening the expense and increasing 
the means and facilities of supporting schools, the operation 
of dividing and creating new districts is still goiog on in the 
country. 

The number of districts in the State is already too large, 
and alterations should generalfy be made with the purpose 
of lessening the number. The absolute power to alter, 
create, or dissolve districts, conferred upon town superin- 
tendents, should be abridged, by requiring the supervisor 
and town clerk in all cases to be associated with him in 
the alteration, and formation of districts. The formation of 
new, and the alteration of old districts, always involve the 
necessity of taxation, generally lead to a change of site, and 
more or less interrupt the regular course of education. 

One means of checking the increase of districts would 
be found in the repeal of that section of the law which au- 
thorizes a sale of the school- houses and other property of the 
districts from whose territory the new one is formed, and a 
division of the proceeds of such sale among the several dis- 
tricts entitled thereto, according to the amount of taxable 
property in each, as appears from the valuation upon the* 
assessment roll of the town. Nor would the undersigped 
recommend the re-enactment of the former law, by which, 
in such case, an appraisal of the district property of the old 
districts was authorized to be made by the town superin- 
tendents, and the amount due to the new, directed to be 
raised by a tax upon the old, district. 

It is urged that the inhabitants of the new district are 
justly entitled to their share of the value of the school-hows 
and other property, built, or purchased in part at their ex- 
penses. On examination there will be found less of truth 
than plausibility in this argument. 

In the formation of new districts under the present law 
there is great inequality in taxation. 

A new district ought not to be formed unless its inhabi- 
tants are willing to incur the expense of its organization. 

The necessity of repealing the present law will be appa- 
rent from a mere statement of its injurious and unjust ope- 
ration. 

Within the past year instances of the formation of new 
districts have come to the knowledge of this Department, 
where territory was taken from four other districts. The 
town superintendent is required, in such cases, to Bell the 
four school houses, the four^ libraries, and all the property of 
the four districts, at public suction. The trustees are not 
authorized by law to bid in this property, for their sevml 
districts, and if they do, a tax must be subsequently voted 
to repay them the sum apportioned from the proceeds of the 
sale to the new district. Here the libraries of four districts, 
established by the liberality ol the State, and intended to 
be evecflowmg fountains of knowledge for the people, are 
sold and scattered, and fo* districts have to eommenes 
anew the formation of libraries. Four districts are partially 
disorganized for a year, or a serieTof years ; and perhaps one, 
[or more, of them may be entirely broken up and destroyed. 
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The alteration of districts is a prolific source of ill-feel- 
ktg, and the Department has numerous appeals from the 
orders of town superintendents setting off persons and ter- 
ritory from one district to another. If the town supe 
rintendent were required always to associate with him the 
-Supervisor and town clerk, and to give previous notice to 
the trustees of districts, of any intended alteration, very 
few arbitrary or unnecessary alterations would be made. — 
The Trustees and persons interested ought to be heard be - 
lore the alterations are made. 

11. ESTIMATES AND ACCOUNTS OF EXPENDITURES OF 
THE SCHOOL MONEYS. 

1. Of the Revenue of the School Fund. 

The revenue of this fund is increasing from year to year. 
The statement furnished by the Comptroller last year was 

as follows : 

Balance in the treasury, Sept. 30, 1846, $104,213 27 

Amount received into the treasury during the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1847, 131,554 21 

Amount received for appropriation from in- 
come of U. S. Deposit Fund for same 
prieod, . „. M „ M „_„„ __ _«, __ _„ 165,000 00 

$400,767 48 
Amount paid out of the treasury during the 
same period, MM ...... ^ M ...^ MMMM . 275,820 32 

Balance revenue in treasury Sept. 30, 

1847, 8124,947 16 

The Statement received the present year is as follows : 
Balance of Revenue in the treasury Sep. 

30,1847, $124,947 16 

Amount received into the treasury during the 

year ending Sept. 30, 1848, .- — 117,220 25 

Amount received for appropriation from the 

income of the U. S. Deposit Fund, ....... 165,000 00 

(407,167 41 
Amounts paid out of the treasury during the 
year ending 30th Sept., 1848,.- MM „. 284,902 00 

Balance of revenue in the treasury Sept. 30, 
1848, $122,265 41 

The balance in the treasury is $2,682.75 less than it 
last year at the same time ; but the receipts exceed 
of the previous year by £6,399.93 ; and the expendi- 
is greater by $9,081.68. 

There is appended to this report the table (marked D,) 
—a lly referred te and published in the annual reports 
transmitted to the Legislature from this department, exhi- 
biting the capital of the Common School Fund, as stated in 
the annual reports of the Comptroller, from the establish- 
ment of the rand in 1805-6 to 1848 inclusive ; also the 
annual interest thereof, the amount annually apportioned 
for the support of schools, the amount paid on the order of 
trustees of school districts by commissioners and town su- 
perintendents, and also the amount paid by the inhabitants 
on rate bills. 

By a reference to this table it will be seen that the in- 
come for the past year has been $14,324.86 less than the 
previous year. What has caused this diminution is not 
known to the undersigned. It may be that the interest 
upon loans, and bonds for lands, has not been fully paid. 
Or it may be that the deficiency is partly owing to the 
large amount of money in the treasury drawing no inte- 
rest, or only thvee and a half per cent— or to the exchange 
ef seven per cent or six per cent loans, for five per cent 
Comptroller's bonds*, or five per cent State stocks. 

The revenue for the past year has slightly exceeded five 
per cent on the capital. Last year it was nearly six per 
cent. A more careful investment of the fund might raise 
the revenue yearly, to six per cent. 

9, Receipts and Expenditures for 1847. 

The abstracts of the .reports of Town Superintendents 
tad Commissioners of Common Schools, show that the 



sum* received and expended by them, and the money col- 
lected on rate bills were as follows : — 

Annual apprjpriaticn by the State, ._ $220,0C0 00 

AmDimt raised by boards of supervisors equal 
to the sum appropriated by the State, . . . 220,000 00 

Raised under special statutes applicable to 
particular cities and towns, and received 
from permanent local funds, 199,008 00 

Amount paid on rate bills for teachers wa- 
ges, besides the public moneys, 466,674 44 

Appropriated by the State to increase li- 
braries, 55,000 00 

Amount raised by Boards of Supervisors, for 
same object, MM 29,215 58 

Total, $1,189,897 92 

The aggregate amount of money appropriat- 
ed raised by tax, and paid on rate bills in 
1845, was, 1,152,605 93 

Which deducted from the above shows 
an increase over 1 846, of « $37,291 99 

The sum received and expended in the city of New- 
York, for teachers' wages, for the year end- 
ing August, 1848, was, . ™- _•*...«.... $211 302 54 

During the preceding year, ........ 1 34,797 00 

Andinl846, 187,089 44 

If from the whole amount paid for teachers' 

wages in the State,.™ . 639,008 00 

We deduct the amount paid for that purpose 

in the city of New-York, 211,802 54 

We have the sum of $427,195 46 

Which will represent the amount reported 
for the rest of (he State. 
Excluding the city of New- York, the amount 
required to be raised and expended was. .. $400316 42 

Hence it would appear that the sum of «... $26,278 94 
had been expended in 1846, more than was received. 

It is impoissble to account for this excess, unless] we refer 
it to the mistakes made by the twelve thousand officers by 
whose hands are gathered and reported the items from 
which the aggregates are made. It may be, also, that 
town superintendents neglect sometimes to report the ap- 
portionment of money received from local rands), or raised 
by special statutes. 

3. Receipts and Apportionments for 1848. 

The whole amount of public money received from a& 
sources by the commissioners of cities and town superin- 
tendents, during the year ending July 1, 

1848, was, $858,594 84 

Apportioned for teachers' wages,.. T..... $657,331 09 
For Libraries, 91,485 92 

$748,817 01 

Balance unapportioned, 7.777.77". 7.7 „«. $109,777 85 
Of which unappropriated balance, we find in 
the city of New York, — _ 83,651 26 

Leaving unaccounted for in the rest of the 
State, $26,126 59 

The sums reported received, and not apportioned, in se- 
veral counties, are as follows: 

Albany,. __™__^._^ $1,433 57 

Columbia, -.-•.«.—.._.»_ 5,001 75 

Erie, _-__„__ 1,704 84 

Kings, _ M ..... 3,843 72 

Monroe, _™__™„« 1,232 51 

Saratoga,^. wmmmm ummm mmmm wmmm 2,494 63 

$15,711 02 

Discrepancies of less magnitude appear in nearly all the 
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counties. The errors have never before been so many, or 
so great. ' 

The amount unappropriated last year was only $5,727.- 
14; and thiB sum was mostly in the cities of Albany, 
Brooklyn and Hudson. 

4. The estimate* for the year 1847. 

My predecessor, in his annual report, dated December 
31, 1847, submitted the following estimate of the expendi- 
tures for the year 1847 : 

The expenditures for the yeaf 1847 in payment of teach- 
ers 1 wages, and for the increase of school district libraries, 
which are not officially reported to this department until 
the year 1848, may be stated as follows : 
Appropriation of revenue from the Common 

School Fund, distributed Feb. 1, 1847, .. $110,000 00 
Amount distributed from the income of the 

U. S. Depoeite Fund, per act chap. 8 of 

the Laws of 1847, for the support of com- 
mon schools, . ._„ ——....—. 165,000 00 

Amount equal to the above, raised by the 

boards of supervisors without deduction,. 275,000 00 
Amount in addition to above raised by vo- 

• luntary taxes in towns, and under special 

laws in cities, _™ 279,803 83 

Interest on permanent local funds in towns, 21,103 13 
Amount equal to the sums paid for teachers' 

• wages on rate bills in the year 1846,.. „, 462,840 00 



$1,313,745 96 

The sum expended, according to the reports, was 
f 1,189,897.92. 

The Superintendent over-estimated the amount to be 
raised by voluntary taxes in towns, and under special laws 
in cities. 

* 5. Estimate* for 1848. 

The reports of trustees are required to be dated the 31st 
day of December in each year ; therefore, the actual ex- 
penditure for 1848 will appear from their reports to be 
dated December 31, 1848. 
Annnal appropriation of the revenue arising from the Com* 

men School Fund distributed on the 1st 

day of February, 1848, 

Amount annually appropriated from the in 

come of the U. S. Depoeite Fund and ap- 
plied to the support of common schools, . 
Amount annually to be raised by boards of 

supervisors equal to the two above sums 

without any deduction, . . . _™ „* „•, 
Estimated amount in addition to the above 

to be raised by voluntary taxes in towns 

and under special laws in cities, _ ..... 
Estimated interest on permanent local funds, 
Estimated amount to be paid on rate bills, . 
Increased appropriation from the revenue of 

the Common School Fand, MM — — ..«.. 



. ~ (110,000 00 



165,000 00 



275,000 00 



190,000 00 

21,000 00 

460,000 00 



Total, .., 



10,000 00 
_«.__ $1,231,000 00 



6. Estimate* for 1849. 

Ajinual appropriation from the revenue of 
the Common School Fund to be distribu- 
ted on the first day of February, 1849, .. (120,000 00 

Amount annually appropriated from the in- 
come of the U. S. Deposit© Fund and ap- 
plied to the support of Common Schools,. 165,000 00 

Amount annually to be raised by the boards 
of supervisors equal to the two above 
sums without deduction, . . MM _«. _ — 285,000 00 

Estimated amount in addition to the above 
to be raised in towns by voluntary tax, 
and under special laws in cities, and from 
local funds, - _ _.. „~ „ _— 200,000 00 

Estimated amount to be paid on rate bills, . 460,000 00 



Of the capital of the Common School Fund, and the twt- 
provement and management thereof. 

1 . Of the capital. 

The superintendent is not vested with any power to ad- 
vise or control the management or investment of the Com- 
mon School Fund. The fund is committed to the exclusive 
custody of the Comptroller. A detailed statement, there- 
fore, cannot be made by thiB department. 

On the 30th day of September, 1848, the productive ca- 
pital of the Common School Fund of the State, consisted of 
the following items and sums of money : 

Amount of bonds for lands sold, . „ »._ 

Bonds for loans, —......., _^ 

Loan of 1792, __. M 

Loan of 1808, ... ...— ....... 

Loan of 1840, ^ 

State stock,... „.„„_.„ _„.™ 
Bank stock,. ™ .._ . m ..„ ..... MM .. 

Comptroller's bonds,. ........ .... __ _. 

Money in the treasury, .•~. MM .._ MM i 



$744,854 97 

236,901 74 

97,363 14 

198,772 03 

8,200 00 

280,500 96 

50,000 00 

451,645 49 

143,236 81 



Deduct capital Sept. 30, 1847, 



$2,211,475 14 
,- 2,170,514 47 



Total, „ 



i 



Increase during the year ending Sept. 30 
1848, . $40,960 67 

About 301,759 acres of land are set apart as a portion of 
the Common School Fund, but are not taken into account 
in the above statement of the items constituting the fund. 

By article nine of the constitution, $25,000 are required 
to be annually transferred from the income of the united 
States Depoeite Fund to the capital of the Common School 
Fund. A reference to a statement hereto annexed, mark"* 
ed B, will show that the only sum of $ 17,041 42 has been 
transferred from said income to the said capital for the year 
1848. To make up the deficiency, bonds belonging to the 
United States Depoeite Fund, have been transferred to tha 
School Fund. The explanation of this exchange of bonds* 
instead of transfer of income, may, perhaps, be found in the 
fact that the Legislatures of 1847 and 1848, appropriated 
from the income of the United States Depoeite Fund, for 
both the years 1848 and 1849, sums which, in the aggregate, 
exceed that income. The necessity of a constitutional pro- 
vision, to secure this annual transfer, is very apparent from 
an examination of the appropriations from the Depoeite 
Fund for 1848 aad 1849, See statement hereto annexed, 
marked C. 

The residue of the above increase of capital, $15,960 t>7, 
is detailed in statement hereto annexed marked B. 

It is presumed that the Legislature will continue the an- 
nual appropriation of $165,000, from the revenue of the 
United States Deposite Fund, for the support of common 
schools, and after transferring $25,000 of that revenue 
yearly to the capital of the Common School Fund, care will 
be taken hereafter not to appropriate more than the residue. 
This fund is a trust, and the State is responsible for its 
good management, as well as its security. The capital 
should be kept whole. If losses occur by unsafe invest- 
ments, they must be made good out of the annual income 
of other loans. 

The productive capital of the school fund, provided the 
Legislature shall continue its annual appropriation of 
$165,000 for the support of schools may be stated as follows : 
Productive capital of the school fund, as 

above, $2,211,475 14 

Amount from the United States Deposit 

Fund, which would produce the sum of 

$165,000 annually, appropriated for the 

support of Common Schools, at six per 

cent interest, 2,750,000 00 

To this may be added a sum that will pro- 
duce annually, $25,000, which is re- 
served by the constitution, to bcadded to 

the capital of the school fund, .'........ 416,666 67 



11,830,000 004 Miking »tortlof, 



K* 



$5,378,141 81 



/ 
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The annual interest on this sum at six per cent is 
$322,888.50. 

2. Of the Improvement and Management of the Fund. 

On the 30ih day of September 1847, one of the jtem3 
going to make up the capital of the Common School Fund, 
was ." Comptroller's Bond," $51,645.49. At the same 
date in 1848, this item has increased to $451,615.49. Tne 
item of State Stocks last year was $115,500,96 and this 
year it is $280,500.96. The direct liability of the S:ate to 
the School Fund is therefore £732,146 45, or nearly one- 
third of the whole fund. If to this sum be added the money 
in tbe State Treasury, the liabiliy of the State will be $875,- 
383 26, or very neaily two-fifths of the fund. As bonds 
for lands and bonds for loans are annually paid, the mo- 
ney is received into the Treasury, and if the process of 
absorption goes on in future, as rapidly as it has for a few 
years past, the whole capital of tbe School Fund will paw 
into the Treasury, be used in payment of the debts of the 
general fund, and converted into State Stock and Comptrol- 
ler's bonds. Thus State necessities bid fair to make the State 
the only debtor to the Common School Fund. 

By the Ninth article of the constitution, ths faith of he 
State is pledged to the preservation inviolate of the capital of 
the Common School Fund. But the spirit of this article will 
not be observed by merely maintaining the integrity of the 
capital. The great object of the fund may be partially lost or 
totally defeated by its improper management, or by its unpro- 
ductive investment. It is the income which is to be dis- 
tribated throughout the State, and the practical vahie of 
the rand depends entirely upon the amount of the income. 

Money paid into the Treasury on account of the fund is 
deposited in banks, at an interest of three and a half per 
cent. The State is benefitted by the money, whether re- 
ceiving interest on it as a deposit, or using it for the ordi- 
nary purposes of the government. There is no law requir- 
ing tbe payment of interest on this money to the School 
Fund, bnt I understand it has been the practice of the 
Comptroller to credit the School Fund with the interest 
received by the State from the Deposit Banks. The fund is 
a icier by this operation. 

If there should be constantly in the Treasury 'the sum of 
$100,000, the income to the fund would be only $3,500 
per annum, instead of $6,000 if invested in bonds and 
mortgages. The undersigned, therefore, respectfully re- 
commends to the Legislature the enactment of a law direct- 
lag the Comptroller to eredit the Common School Fund 
with interest at biz per cent upon all money belonging to 
that fond, remaining in the Treasury. When bonds, loans, 
or stocks belonging to the school fund, and drawing an in- 
terest of fiye, six or seven per cent, are paid, and the mo- 
Bey received into the Treasury, the same should be im- 
mediately reloaned on equally good securities, or the State 
should allow interest on the sums thus withheld from in 
vestment. 

If the Comptroller uses the money as it comes into the 
Treasury > seems to be only just, that his bonds should bear 
an interest equal to that of the fund from which the mo- 
ney was derived. It is quite material to the school fund 
whether his bonds bear an interest of five, six of seven per 
cent. The State should not, like a shrewd and unconscion- 
able guardian, turn a trust estate to its own profit, by re- 
taining uninvested in the Treasury, to be used in defraying 
the current expenses of the government, or to be loaned for 
its convenience at three and a-half per cent to banks, as the 
basis of discounts, the common inheritance of the 800,000 
children, who are more or less dependant upon the income 
of that estate for their intellectual sustenance. 

By allowing the Comptroller to exchange six and seven 
per cent investments of the Common School Fund, for five 
per cent stock of the Canal debt, the School Fund is robbed 
for the benefit of the Canal Fund. The resources of in- 
tellectual improvement are diminished to add to the»phy- 
sieal prosperity of the State. The business of men is pre- 
ferred to the education of youth. 

The undersigned is well assured that the constitutional 
provision trill preserve the capital inviolate but the income 
be materially affected by the mode of investment. 



Fifty thousand dollars of the Fund consists of stock of 
the Manhattan Company. For several years no dividend 
has been received from that Institution. 

3. ScJiool District Libraries. N 

The number of volumes in the School District libraries 
was* in 1844. 1,145/250; in 1845, 1,203,139; in 1816, 
1,310:986 ; and in 1847, 1,333,848. 

In the counties of Allegany, Cayuga, Chenango, Clinton, 
Columbia, Greene, Hamilton, Monroe, Montgomery, New 
York, Orange, Orleans, Oawego, Putnam, Wayne, and 
Wyoming, the number of volumes reported is leas than last 
year. Yet the library money has been apportioned to them 
all. 

In the county of Hamilton 11,175 volumes were reported 
last year, and only 971 this year. Such a difference must 
be the result of gross negligence. The number reported 
this year is probably, nearly correct. The whole dimiau* 
tion in the above counties is about 25,000 volumes. Some 
libraries have doubtless been sold under the Law directing 
their sale upon the formation of new districts. The forma- 
tion of every new district would require the sale of at least 
two libraries. But this does not satisfactorily account for 
the loss of so many volumes. 

The aggregate increase in the State over last year is 
27*862. The aggregate decrease in several counties if 
25,000, thus showing that 52,862 new books must have been 
added to the libraries during the past year. 

A clause in chap. 8, laws of 1847, was construed by my 
predecessor to authorise a district by a majority of votes at 
a special mtethig, to apply the library money to the payment 
of teacher's wages. From the date of that act up to the 5th 
day of January 1848, when chap. 480, laws of 1847, took 
effect, many districts exercised the privilege granted by 
chap. 8, and voted to expend their library money for teach- 
er's wages. But chap. 480, repealed the clause in chap. 
8, and the following section was adopted, specifying the 
amount and mode of expending library money. 

$ 136. Tbe sum of fifty-five thousand dollars, together 
with an equal sum to be raised in the towns, and directed 
to be distributed to the several school districts of this State, 
by the fourth section of chapter two hundred and thirty- 
seven, qf the lawa of eighteen hundred and thirty-eight,. 
shall continue to be applied to the purchase of books for a 
district library, until otherwise directed ; but whenever the 
number of volumes in the district library of any district, 
numbering over fifty children between the ages of five and 
sixteen years, shall exceed one hundred and twenty-five; or 
of any district numbering fifty children or less, between the 
said ages, shall exceed one hundred volumes, the inhabi- 
tants of the district qualified to vote therein, may, at a spe- 
cial or annual meeting duly notified for that purpose, by a 
majority of votes, appropriate the whole, or any part of the 
library money belonging to the district for the current yt*r, 
to the purchase of maps, globes, black boards, or other sci- 
entific apparatus for the use of the school. And in every 
district having the required number of volumes in the dis- 
trict library, and the maps, globes, black boards, and other 
apparatus aforesaid, the said moneys, with the approbation 
of the state superintendent, may be applied to the payment 
of teacher's wages. 

About four hundred applications have been made to the 
superintendent for his approbation as provided in the above 
section. He has withheld it in all cases, believing that every 
volume of a well-selected library is a perpetual teacher to 
all who will go to it for instruction. A great variety of ex- 
cuses have been given for importunate requests. In one dis- 
trict the school house has been burnt, in another a great 
many poor children have to be exempted ; in one, the book* 
are never read, except by a few, in another, the library is 
already inconveniently large ; in one, the living teacher is 
better than a book, in another no books are needed because 
the people do not appreciate them ; in one, the district has 
voted it, and again the trustees desfre it ; in all, the taxes) 
are oppressive, and the money, in eaeh particular case, if 
more needed, and will be more useful, than the books. 

The undersigned believes that the <Ji*trjct libraries can* 
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not be too large, and that the people are in no danger of 
learning too much. 

Selections for the district libraries, are made from the 
whole range of literature and science, with the exception of 
controversial books, political or religious; history, biography, 
poetry, philosophy, mental, moral and natural, fiction ; in- 
deed every department of human knowledge contributed 
its share to the district school library. The object of this 
great charity was not merely to furnish books for children, 
but to establish in all the school districts, a miscellaneous 
library suited to the tastes and charat ters of every age. By 
means of this diffusive benevolence, the light of know* 
ledge penetrates every portion of the State, and the sons of 
our farmers, merchants, mechanics and laborers, have 
daily access to many well selected books, of whieh, bat for 
this sagacious policy -of our Slate, a majority of them 
would have never heard. If knowledge is power, who can 
calculate the energy imparted to the people of this State 
by the district school, and the district- library! 

4. Teacher's Institutes, 

By chap. 361, laws of 1847, sixty dollars were appro- 
priated out of the income of the United States Deposit Fund, 
to defray the expenses of holding teachers' institutes in 
each of the several counties in the State, which should 
comply with the provisions of the act. 

Upon receiving a petition signed by a majority of the town 
superintendents of any county, the clerk of said county is 
required to appoint three town superintendents an advisory 
committee, whose daty it is to give notice of a time and 
place where teachers ar.d others .may meet to organise an 
Institute. Upon the question of forming an Institute, tea- 
chers only can vote, and if they decide in the affimative the 
organization is completed under the advice and direc- 
tion of the advisory committee. An accurate account in 
item* of the expenses of the Institute, duly verified, must be 
presented to the county treasurer, who, after being satisfied 
that not less than fif y, or in counties having a population 
under thirty thousand, not less than thirty, teachers, and 
individuals intending to become teachers of common schools, 
within one year, shall have been in regular attendance on 
the instructions and lectures of the Institute in the county, 
during at least ten working days, will credit and allow said 
account and pay over to the committee not exceeding sixty 
dollars m any one year, to be distributed by said com- 
mittee in paying the expenses aforesaid. 

By section 5 of said act the said advisory committee is re- 
quired to transmit to the state superintendent a catalogue of 
the names of all persons who shall have attended such In- 
stitute, with such other statistical information, and within 
such time as may be prescribed by the state superintendent. 

In pursuance of the last named section, the superinten- 
dent required such advisory committee to transmit to the 
department, on or before the 1st day of December in each 
year, 

1st. A catalogue of the names of all the persons who 
shall have attended such Institute, their place of residence, 
and post office address. 

2d. The names of the officers of the Institute and the lec- 
turers. 

3d. A statement of the subjects upon which lectures have 
been delivered. 

4th. A statement of the classes into which the Institute 
was divided, the studies pursued, and the text books used. 

5th. The time the Institute was organised, the length 
of such term held, and the time and place fixed for hold- 
ing future terms. <• 

6th. A copy of the accounts rendered to the county 
treasurer. 

7th. A report upon the condition of the schools, and the 
general state of public instruction, in the county. 

8th. Any other information that the committee may 
deem interesting or useful, or calculated to promote the cause 
of common school education. 

Reports have been received from sixteen Institutes in 
pursuance of such instructions, held in the eouniiesof Cat- 
taraugus, Chautauqua, Chenango, Jefferson, Livingston, 



Montgomery, Oneida, Onondaga, Orleans, Oawejjo, O.eego, 
Rensselaer, Schenectady, Seneca. Tioga and Washington. 
If Instituted have been held in any other counties, the advi- 
sory committees have made no re pons to this department. 
The number of teachera and persons intending to btcome 
such in atten lance upon the ieckirfs and recitations of 
the several Institutes, and the expenses of holding them are 
as folio wa: — 

No. of pupils. Expenpe. 

Cattaraugus,- ^ 90 899 07 

Chautauque, 66 69 00 

Chenango, 100 84 60 

Jefferson, 95 r 60 00 

Livingston, 82 85 00 

Montgomery, 41 t>0 60 

Oneida, 67 8184 

Onondag*, 190 42 00 

Orleans, _ 62 60 00 

Oswego,. 79 63 50 

Ots?go, 66 75 00 

Rensselaer, 72 60 00 

Schenectady, ...... 51 52 75 

Seneca...... 51 60 00 

Tioga, 84 60 00 

Washington, _ 94 105 00 



1096 $1,117 76 

It will be seen that the expenses have, in many instan- 
ces been graduated to the State appropriation. The items 
of the accounts rendered to the county Treasurers are most- 
ly for wood, lights, printing, and services of lectuiere and 
teachers. 

The sum appropriated by the Legislature is barely suffi- 
cient to defray the most economical expenses of holding 
an Institute. If a larger sum were appropriated, longer 
sessions could be held, able lecturers, and teachers could be 
employed and reasonably paid for their services. 

It is not proposed to make the Institute a permanent 
school. Not more than two sessions could be conveniently 
held in a year, each continued a fortnight. But if a per- 
manent organization can be effected in every county, if 
the teachers, and persons intending to become teachers, the 
town superintendents, and other school officers, can be 
assembled semi-annually, to hear lectures upon educational 
topics, to consult with and advise each other, to porpose 
and discuss modes of teaching, to form acquaintance, and cul- 
tivate good feeling, and if a correspondence with this depart? 
ment can be kept up, the Institute may be productive of 
incalculable good to teachers, to pupils, and the community 
at large. 

A State Normal School has been established, especially 
designed for the education of the common school teacher, 
a wiser direction and more beneficent effect may be given 
to the labors of the school, if the State will grant its aid to 
the teachers, after they have left the Normal School, by 
building up Institutes in every county, wherein they may 
renew their acquaintance, and rehearse their normal stu- 
dies, arrange plans and unite their efforts to promote the 
great cause in which they are engaged. 

The school money is but the stinted reward of tjie tea- 
cher's labors. If he is the recipient of the bounty of the 
State, he is also the almoner of its blessings. 

I would recommend a considerable increase in thfj ap- 
propriation to Teachers' Institutes. Two or three counties 
with a population each less than thirty thousand might be 
permitted to form a joint institute and thus unite their 
means. 

The approriation might be paid by the Comptroller, upon 
the receipt of a certificate from the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, that the institute had been organized accord- 
ing to law, hacl held its annual session, and complied with 
the statute, and the regulations of this Department. 

If the plan of district or county superintendents, recom- 
mended in another part of this report, shall be adopted, the 
officers so elected might be the managers of the institutes, 
employing the lecturers, disbursing the money, and making 
the annual report. 
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It is believed that institutes thu3 formed and brought 
into correspondence with this Department, may become its 
powerful auxiliaries, and greatly enhance the value and 
efficiency of the Common School system. 

3. Of Supervision and Inspection. . 

By chap. 353, Laws of 1847, the office of County Supe- 
rintendent of Common Schools was abolished. 

From the creation of this office much good was antici- 
pated, and, in the opinion of the undersigned, much was 
realized. Various reasons were assigned for the repeal of 
the act. The small tax which it imposed upon the se- 
veral counties was, doubtless, among the most imperative, 
and it cannot be denied that the selection in some counties, 
of incompetent and unfaithful superintendents, brought the 
law into disfavor. 

The abolition of the office of County Superintendent has 
increased the labor and correspondence of this Department 
four- fol<J . Formerly appeals were brought from the town 
to the County Superintendent, and the decisions of the lat- 
ter were generally acquiesced in. 

Appeals are now brought to this Department from the or- 
ders of town superintendents in the formation and alteration 
of school districts ; from the acts of Trustees, or their refu- 
sal to act ; from the proceedings of district meetings ; and 
upon every question that can arise under the school laws. 

All the town superintendents, and the trustees of all 
the school districts in the State, come directly to this De- 
partment for advice and instruction. More letters have 
been received and answered the past year than for several 
years previous. * 

Between April 17th, 1843, when County Superintendents 
are authorized to decide appeals, and Nov. 13 th, 1847, 
when the office was abolished, the number of appeals from 
their decisions, brought to this Department, was 192.— 
Since Nov. 13 ih, 1847, the number of appeals brought di- 
rectly to this Department has been 140. All appeals from 
the orders of Town Superintendents forming or altering dis- 
tricts, would be much more inteligently and satisfactorily 
decided by an officer who conld visit the locality, and judge 
of the necessity or expediency of the order appealed from 
by personal observation. 

County Clerks do not prepare the abstracts of town su- 
perintendents' reports with the same care and accuracy 
formerly bestowed upon them by County Superintendents. 
From the multiplicity and pressing demands of other duties, 
the work must be comitted to the hands of mere copyists, 
unacquainted with the school laws. Even fcw lawyers are 
familiar with the school laws and forms. County Clerks 
therefore, or their deputies, copy the errors of town supe- 
rintendents, without knowing them to be errors, or if detec- 
ted, without the means or the disposition to correct them. 
They cannot leave their offices to call upon the town su- 
perintendents, and will not take the trouble to write to 
them, exceptin obedience to the strict letter of the law. 
The duty was imposed upon them because it could not well 
be charged upon any other officer. 

In the aggregate the saving of expense to the State by 
the abolition of the office has been inconsiderable. The in- 
creased expense to the Secretary's Office in the Department 
of Common Schools, cannot be less than $1,500 a year. The 
County Clerks will charge for making the abstracts, pro- 
bably not less than $30 each, which is $1,740 for the State. 
The increased pay of Town Superintendents for additional 
services in the supervision and inspection of schools, and the 
examination of teachers, must be at least $20 for each, or 
$17,460 for the State. These three items make the sum 
of $20,700. The whole sum annually paid to County Su- 
perintendents was about $26,000. Nothing was gained by 
abolishing the office on the score of economy, if the services 
of those officers were of any value, because by the above 
showing, the money saved is only $5,300, which should be 
further diminished by the subtraction of $500, now an- 
nually paid to the County Superintendent of New York. 

The compensation of the Town Superintendents varies 
from $30 to $100 a year. If the avearage sum paid them 
is $75, then the expense for the State will be $65,475. 



The act abolishing the office of County Superintendent 
was, in the judgment of the undersigned, a retrogressive 
movement. The act, chap. 330, Laws of 1839, providing 
for the appointment of County Visiters, was passed with a 
direct purpose to examine into the condition of the schools, 
and to ascertain and suggest the best means of improving 
them. It was from an examination of their reports, and af- 
ter mature deliberation, that the office of County Superin- 
tendent was created. 

From reports made to the Superintendent by Visiters 
in 1841, a few extracts are made, showing the opinions of 
men who gave voluntarily, a considerable portion of their 
time to a visitation of the Common Schools, with a view of 
ascertaining their real condition, and suggesting measures 
to raise them to a higher standard of excellence. 

In his preface to the several reports, the Superintendent 
says: — " With few exceptions the Visiters concur in recom- 
mending the. appointment of County Superintendents, as 
among the most essential of the improvements suggested/' 

Messrs. James Wadsworth, Wm. C. Dwight and George 
W. Patterson, Visiters of Livingston county say: — "The 
committee, after another year's examination of the schools, 
are entirely convinced of the necessity of a county inspec- 
tor or superintendent." 

Mr. John F. Seymour, inspector of Oneida county says : 
" Would not a board of examiners, consisting of three, or 
five men, who should be in every way competent, and before 
whom all teachers should be examined, improve our schools, 
and put an end to the employment of teachers utterly in- 
competent, and whose only recommendation is their cheap- 
ness r 

Mr. J. L. Mayo, of Onondaga county says ; " We have 
great confidence in the labors of an agent or supervisor 
appointed in each county, whose whole time and talents 
shall be employed in visiting schools, correcting errors ia 
teaching, or discipline, reforming abuses where sack exist, 
forming town and county associations, reading reports of his 
own observations, giving lectures, &c., and thus by keeping 
the ball in constant motion, to awaken and keep aiivc an 
excitement on the subject, which would not otherwise exist." 

Mr. Saxton Smith of Putnam county says : — *« I am felly 
in the belief that our present mode of electing inspectors at 
our town meetings, is a bad one, and should be abolished ; 
and that the duties thereof should wholly devolve on the 
Commissioners of Common Schools, or a County Supe- 
rintendent appointed by the State Superintendent." 

Jacob Hardenburgh and Edmond Eltinge, of Ulster county 
say:—" We concur in opinion of Visiters, in reports of last 
year, as to abolishing the office of Inspectors of Common 
Schools, and the appointment of a county inspector, whose 
business it shall be to inspect teachers, and have a general 
supervision over schools, and to deliver lectures to awaken 
public attention to the subject of education, with such a 
compensation for his services as will warrantjus undivided 
attention thereto, being satisfied that the present gratuitous 
system of visitation will prove inefficient; and that the pre- 
sent system of inspecting schools and teachers by town of- 
ficers is inadequate." 

Messrs. William N. Clark, James C. Brown, and Francis 
Dwight of Ontario county say :~" The people, conscious 
that the prevailing defects of their schools are owing to the 
inefficiency and incompetency of their inspectors, look to 
the appointment of local superintendents, as the great mea- 
sure of reform. Not, that we are so quixotic as to suppose, 
that this alone will prove a specific for all the disorders of 
the system, but we do believe it to be essential to the very 
commencement of general improvement." 

My predecessors in office, without exception, approved 
the appointment of County Superintendents, considered it 
an improvement of the Common School system, and dis- 
approved of the abolishment of the office. 

In his annual report, dated Jan. 12, 1843, Col. Young, 
referring to the expense of the system, remarks! — "He 
who now occupies the station of State Superintendent, de- 
rived his first impressions of this law from such an asso- 
ciation of ideas ; and in entering upon the duties of the) 
office felt a decided predisposition to exercise whatever in- 
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fluence he might possess, to save the expense hy an aboli- 
tion of the office ." 

He further says : — " The system of deputy suprrinten- 
dentscan be made to supersede official duty heretofore bad- 
ly performed, and taxation heretofore imposed with little 
resulting utility, to an amount greatly exceeding the ex- 
pense of the system." 

In respect to the competency of the much maligned 
County Superintendents to discharge their duties, the lack of 
which was urged as a strong reason for abolishing the office, 
Col. Young, whose prejudices were forced on examination 
to yield to his judgment, speaking of a convention of those 
officers, held at Uiica, in May, 1842, says:— "It is no un- 
meaning compliment to allege that for the purpose of il- 
lustrating and improving the important principles of ele- 
mentary instruction, no body of men, of equal information 
and devotedness, has ever before assembled in th'13 State." 
If those officers were not in every instance competent 
and faithful to their trust, the fault was in the appointing 
power. If a wise selection was not always made, does that 
furnish a sound reason for destroying the office? It may 
safely be said that no other office in the State would bear 
so severe a test. 

It is believed that the friends of the Common School 
system in the State, very generally desired the continuance 
of the office. It was, however, abolished, without petitions 
from any considerable number of citizens, and without even 
proposing a substitute. 

There is now no intermediate officer between this De- 
partment and the town officers. Such an office is needed 
as the medium of communication between this Department 
and the nine hundred town superintendents, and eleven 
thousand school districts. The territory is too large ; its 
subdivisions too many ; its relations too diverse ; the lo- 
cal officers too numerous ; and the interval between the De- 
partment and them too wide, to permit that actual and 
minute supervision which is necessary to an efficient admi- 
nistration of the School laws. 

The undersigned would, therefore, recommend to the 
Legislature two measures, either of which, in his opinion, 
will be approved by the friends of the Common School sys- 
tem, and will supply a want daily felt in this Department. 
1st. A repeal of chap. 358, Laws of 1847, restoring to 
the office of County Superintendent, and making it elec- 
tive by the people. 

2d. The election of a Superintendent in every Assem- 
bly district, except in the eity of New York, and the 
cities which now have, or shall hereafter have a City 
Superintendent, or Board of Education, to manage their 
school affairs. 

If the latter measure should be adopted, I would recom- 
mend that the salary of such officer be fixed at not less 
than $200 per year, in each Assembly district, composed 
of towns, and that the same be a county charge ; that the 
salary of City Superintendents be fixed by the civil autho- 
rities thereof, as shall be provided in their several charters 
or city laws and ordinances ; and that not less than $200 
of such salary be a county charge. Among the powers 
and duties of such District Superintendent should be the 
following:— To make the abstract of the reports of the 
Town Superintendents in his dis.rict, at the same time 
and in the same manner now required of the County 
Clerks ; to recommeud persons from his district as pupils 
in State Normal School ; to recommend each year two 
teachers in his district as worthy to receive a State certifi- 
cate ; to visit each school in his district at least twice a 
year, once in the summer and once in the winter, to 
make such report of his visitation as may be required 
by the State Superintendent ; to hear and determine all 
controversies arising in his district under the school laws, 
an appeal being allowed from his decision to this Depart- 
ment. The Superintendent makes these suggestions with 
diffidence, and only from a sense of their necessity. 

4. Tht Present System. 
The mode of supporting a school under the present sys- 
tem is as follows :— 

The Trustees employ a qualified teacher for stipulated 



wag;<:s. At the cloae of his term, they give him an order 
upon the town supcrint?ndent for such portion of-the pu- 
blic monry, as may hav:; been voted by the district for the 
term, or in case no vote has been taken, for such portion as 
they think proper. But in no case can the Trustees legally 
draw for more money than is due the teacher at the date of 
the order. If the public money is not sufficient to pay the 
teicher's wages, the trustees proceed to make out a rate- 
bill for the residue, charging each parent or guardian, ac- 
cording to the number of days' attendance of his children. 
Uader the present law, the trustee have power to exempt 
indigent persons, and the amount exempted is a charge upon 
the district, and may be immediately collected by tax, or 
added to ary tax thereafter levied. After the rate-bill is 
completed, thirty days' notice of its completion is given by 
the trustees, one of whom must be in attendance, on a 
day and place appointed in said notice, once a week for 
two successive weeks, to receive piyment ; and during the 
whole of the said thirty days any person may pay to either 
of the trustees, or to the teacher, the sum charged to him 
upon the rate-bill. At the expiraton of the thirty days, if all 
the persons named in the rate- bill, have not voluntarily 
paid, the trustees put it, with their warrant, into the hands 
of the district collector, who has the same authority to col- 
lect it by levy and sale of goods and chattels, as a town . 
collector. The collector is also authorized to collect fees, 
not only upon the money paid to him, but upon that paid 
voluntarily to the trustees and teacher, and he is allowed 
thirty days to make his return to the trustees. 

A more troublesome or vexatious system could not well 
be devised. 

A teacher" having performed his contract, is yet obliged, 
unless the trustees advance the money, to wait thirty, or 
sixty days for his pay. The first thirty days' delay under 
the notice is no advantage to any one. The time of the 
trustees is spent uselessly. 

Nothing is gained by payment to the trustees. Is there 
any other instance upon the Statute book in which k(P*- 
lation compels a man to wait sixty days for his wages after 
he has completed his work 1 1n the absence of any contract, 
the wages of the laborer are due and payable, when his work 
is done. In the case of the teacher, the'payment of his wa- 
ges is postponed for sixty days after his school is closed, 
for payment from trustees cannot be . enforced, until the 
time fixed by law for collection has. expired. 

A slight error in the apportionment of the rates, or 
in the legal forms of making it, subjects the trustees to 
a suit by any one of whom a few cents may have been 
illegally collected j and, unfortunately, there are not want- 
ing in every town persons ready to avail themselves of such 
errors. 

The trustees can, if they choose, make out a tax for the 
amount of exemptions, and the collector is bound to collect 
it for the trifling fees, upon a five, or ten dollar tax-list. 

A law has been passed, authorizing courts to deny costs 
to a plaintiff in a suit against trustees, and also authorizing 
boards of supervisors to order a tax to be assessed upon a 
district to refund costs and expenses incurred in suits by, 
or against them, on account of the discharge of their of- 
ficial duties.— But the law allows them nothing for their re- 
sponsibility and labor, either in the discharge of their du- 
ties, or in the prosecution, or defence of suits. 

Now, a free school system may be devised that shall re- 
lieve trustees from the duty of making out rate-bills, or 
tax-lists, in any case, and from all litigation arising there- 
from, and which shall secure to the teacher his pay when 
his work is done. 

It may be made applicable only to the towns, requiring 
the cities, however, to make their schools free, but leav- 
ing them to adopt such an organization as shall be suited 
to their peculiar wants. 

Teachers complain of the rate-bill system, not only be- 
cause it improperly withholds their wages, but because the 
trustees find great difficulty in exercising with fidelity, and 
at the same time satisfactorily, the power of exemption.— 
While the cupidity of the tax-payer is excited, the pride of 
men of moderate means is aroused, and their sense of iride- 
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pendence revolts at bei.ig certified a.id put up;n the record 
as indigent persons. 

The rate bill system requires every persm to pay in pro- 
portion to the attendance of his children. How strong 
then is the inducement of mmy parents, to wink at ab- 
sence, and truancy, and how iktL- are they inclined toss- 
cond by parental authority the efforts of the teacher to en- 
force punctuality and regularity -of attendance. The fact 
that the number of children attending school less than four 
months, uniformly exceeds the number attending a longer 
time, famishes strong evidence for believing that the rate 
bill system is the principal cause of the irregular attendance 
of scholars. 

Letters have been addressed to the Superintendent from 
various parts of the State, urging him to recommend to 
the Legislature the free school system, and assuring him 
that the people are ready to sustain the Legislature. 

5. Free Schools. 
A free school is one whose doors are open to ail who 
choose to enter. 

In Connecticut, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, and Maine, the common schools are 
nearly free, and in several of the cities and large villages 
of those States, as well as in some of our own, they are 
entirely so. 

In Indiana the question has been recently submitted to 
the people, and a large majority decided i.i favor of free 
schools. Wisconsin has made early and ample provision 
for a system of free schools. Even in South Carolina the 
schools are free to the free. 1 believe it is true, that in 
every State, county, town, or village, where the question 
has been submitted to the decision of the people, they have 
been found in favor of the free system. 

The system of Uee schools has been urged upon the at- 
tention of Euocessive Legislatures, but has been met by the 
assertion, and defeated on the alleged ground, that the 
people were not prepared for it.-rThis may be true, but I 
have come to a different conclusion, from the fact that in the 
eleven localities in this State, where the matter has been 
submitted to the people, it has, in every case, met their 
approval. 

The places in which the free schools are maintained, 
with the population of each in 1845, are as follows : 

New York ...—..—*. 371,223 

Buffalo _ . M .i- 29,773 

Brooklyn •*^». 59,566 

Syracuse . „^ m . M _ . . . . 10,000 
Rochester ........... 25,265 

Lansingburgh ....„...- 4,000 

Williamsburgh .„ _^ 11 ,338 

v Poughkeepsie 9,000 

Flushing 3,918 

Newtown ..*...».. 5>521 

Bushwick ^ M 1,857 



531,453 
The whole population of the State in 1845, was 2,604,- 
495. 

It appears, therefore, that free schools are established in 
a portion of the State containing one-fifth of the entire po- 
pulation. 

If to the above we add the following places in which 
the schools are substantially free, although not by force of 
law, the above proportion will be increased to one-fourth : 

Albany 41,139 

Troy 21,709 

Utica 12,190 



75,038 
Sustained by the foregoing statistics, it may be safe to 
presume, that so large a portion of the State having adopted 
the free system, and being satisfied with its operation, a 
majority of the other section of the State is prepared to ap- 
prove it also. 

When it is said that the people are not prepared for free 
schools, it is only another form of expressing a belief that 
they are opposed to taxation for their support. There is 



doubtless a respectable number of persons in every com- 
munity, averse to taxation, not only for the support of 
schools, but fcr all the purposes of government. Still the 
Superintendent has an abiding confiJence, that a majority 
of the legal voters, and a majority of the tax-payers in this 
Staff, would vote to support the schooU by taxation. 

The annual reports of this Department furnish reasons 
for this belief. 

The money raised by the Supervisors! equal to the 
amount appropriated from the funds of the State, is cheer* 
fully voted and paid. In addition to this, many towns t at 
their annual meetings, vote to raise another sum, equal to 
that required to be raised by general laws. The aggregate 
sum thus voted in the State every year is very large : 

Itwaainl847, $199,000 08 

do 1846, 155.974 20 

do 1845, 195,051 15 

do 1844, — 191,473 93 

do 1843, 179,800 52 

These sums were raised by the inhabitants of towns, 
voluntarily, and under special iawB inserted in the charters 
oi cities and villages. It would appear from this that the 
people are not opposed to taxation for free schools. 

The probable taxation, and the rate per cent necessary to 
support a free school system, can be ascertained, by show- 
ing the actual expense, in the cities and towns where it is 
established. 

In the following table the first column shows the valuation 
of the city or town in 1847 ; the second, the whole amount 
of school money from all sources ; the third, the amount of 
public money apportioned to the city, or town ; the fourth, 
the amount actually raised in the city, or town, besides the 
public money ; and the fifth, the rate of tax upon $100, of 
valuation re- 
valuation. School Public Amount Rate on 
money. money. of tax. SU0Ot«1. 

Albany,.... 11,387,376 13^)44 60 4,334 60 8,71300 007.6 

Brooklyn,.. 29,563,189 26,039 50 6,286 35 19,75315 006.7 

Buffalo..... S,407;i62 21,142 60 3,142 60 18,00000 021.2 

Bushwick,. 755,160 • 1,089 30 196 00 109330 014.6 

Flushing,... 2,398,135 1.59303 41360 1,1704ft 005.9 

Hudson,.... 1,159,550 4,084 27 59711 3,457 16 030.0 

Newtown,.. 1,989,175 3,743 77 582 75 2,763 54 015.0 

New York,. 247,152,303 295,453 80 39,183 58 256,270 22 0l0.4 

Po'keepsie,. 3,499,191 6,470 66 1,244 58 4*226 06 012.0 

Rochester.. 4,634,631 U,80S47 2.666 S3 9,14164 0194 

Utica, 3,480.766 10,278 16 1,286 70 8,99146 025.S 

Williams'gh, 3,125;i62 8,640 37 420 31 7,443 77 023.1 

The amount paid on rate bills in Uliea $569.45, and in 
Albany, $67, is included in the school money for those 
places. In the other places the schools are free — or substan- 
tially so, very little being collected on rate bills in Troy, 
Lansingburgh, Poughkeepsie, Hudson and Flushing. 

With this table, any one can tell what would be his tax 
for the support of schools in either of the places named. 

If he is a resident of New York, and is assessed $4000, 
he pays a tax of $4 16. If assessed for $100,000 he 
pays $104. The sum raised in New York for school par- 
poses appears to be very large, but when it is apportioned 
upon the tax- payers according to their property, it is a very 
light tax. And it would be light, even if it were doubled. 
If the common schools were what they should be, and a sys- 
tem of high schools were engrafted upon them, every ebitf 
could be educated, the poor gratuitously, and the rich at a 
le£8 expense than at private schools* 

In the city of Brooklyn the free schools are supported at 
the low rate of six dollars tax upon $10,000 of valuation. 

In the cities the support of schools by a general tax, it 
but the association of all the citizens to effect an object 
in which all are mutually interested, and which can bt 
better done by a combination of the means of all. 

In order to show what would be the operation of the 
free school system in a town wholly agricultural} we 
will take the town of Duanesburgn, in Schenectady 
county, a town in which there is no considerable village) 
and which will serve as a fair example for the average ot 
the agricultural towns. 

The valuation of Duanesburgh, in 1847, was #450,165. 
The amount of school money raised in the town wt* 
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regulated by law. Even the income of some kinds ol" pro- 
perty is limited by law. Human being* are property in 
South Carolina; and the taxes, assessed Upon, them, and 
paid out of the earnings of their labor, go to the support of 
free schools, while in this State there can be no property 
in man. 

Land 13 property, and in civilized countries it consti 
tutes the bulk of all property ; yet it is not property in 
the absence of law. What idea of property in land has 
a Camanche Indian, or a Calmuck Tartar 1 To him the 
land is as free for his roaming, as the air for his breath- 
ing, or the water for his drink. The wild Bedouin will 
fuard as his own, his tent, his camel, his wife ; but his 
awe are the keenness of his scimetar, and the rleetness of 
his steed. 

The security of property is one of the paramount objects 
of government ; but how shall that security be attained 1 
By the stern restraints and crushing force of military 
power? 

The experience of the last year, in Europe and America, 
has proven that there is greater security for persons and 
property, in the general intelligence and education of the 
people, than in an overawing soldiery. 

Europe has been convulsed — cities have been the 
scenes of fearful and mortal strife — fields have been laid 
waste by contending armies —governments have been 
overthrown — revolution has followed revolution — uncer- 
tainty and insecurity are stamped upon all things — poli- 
tical changes have been effected only by civil war and 
commotion. 

The people of the United States have effected the choice 
of a Chief Magistrate, involving a change in the policy 
of the government. It was accomplished in a day, with 
the cheerful and peaceful acquiescence of the Union. 

These are the results of the intelligence and moral 
-elevation of the American people. 

There is a moral and intellectual power in the univer- 
sal education of the people which furnishes more abiding 
security for persons and prop rty than disciplined armies. 

Property must be taxed to support a soldiery. Why 
| should it not then contribute to a system of protection 
"Which may preclude the necessity of armies 1 

Crime and pauperism are too often the results of igno- 
rance. The detection and punishment of the on^ end 
the support or the other, are mainly effected by the impo- 
ition of taxes upon property. 

Is it not wise, then, to establish a system of education. 
iniversal and complete, which may in a great measure, 




clcctcdj their post-office au*dre&3 3 the number of school 
districts in the town, and the post office to which the 
Journal should be directed for the districts. 

The difficulty of holding a direct correspondence with 
those officers, 870 in number, is shown by the fact, that 
up to December 15, 1847. four months after the publi- 
cation of the circular, only about half the number had 
responded. 

This fact is an additional proof of the necessity of hav- 
ing some officer in every county, or Assembly district, 
specially charged with the administration of school 
affairs. 

As soon as answers shall have been received from all 
the town superintendents in the State, a new set of 
mail books will be prepared and great care taken to 
have the Journal promptly and correctly mailed. 

Since the town superintendents were authorized to 
take the Journal from the post-office, in case any dis- 
trict refused or neglected to do so, pay the postage, have 
the volume bound and placed in the District Library, the 
expense of the postage and binding to be deducted from 
the Library money of the delinquent district, very few 
complaints have been received from post-masters of its 
being left in the office. 

8. School Houses. 

There is doubtless a gradual improvement going on in 
the State in the construction of school houses. The log 
huts and unsuitable structures built at the first organiza- 
tion of many of our school districts, are giving place to 
more comfortable and convenient buildings. Probably 
the chief reason for the erection of so many Hi-constructed 
and unsightly edifices, with single rooms and badly ar- 
ranged desks, has been the want of a suitable work,' 
containing plans and specifications for building school 
houses of all sizes and forms, adapted to the means 
and necessities of the various districts. 

Such a work has been published within the past year 
by Henry Barnard, Commissioner of public schools in 
Rhode Island. It is entitled " School Architecture," 
and not only contains all that is desirable upon that sub- 
ject, in the way of plans, specifications, instructions and 
descriptions, but is a compendium of useful knowledge, 
and practical suggestions, upon every topic relating to 
Common Schools. 

If the work were placed in every district library, con- 
venient for reference whenever a school house is to be 
bui'.t, or repaired, I have no doubt the saving of money 
would, in the course of three or four years, more than 
equal the cost of the book. 
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I do not hesitate to recommend to the Legislature to 
authorize the Superintendent to contract with the pub- 
lishers for a number of copies sufficient to supply one for 
every district ; and that the expense be deducted from the 
next annual appropriation of library money. 

9. Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, and for the 

Blind. 

During the summer I attended the annual examination 
of the pupils in the Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb 
^ the Blind, in the city of New York. - 
u £he extraordinary progress made by the scholars in 
both Institutions, furnishers the strongest evidence of 
todelity and devotion on the part of the Instructors. 

I earnestly commend these noble charities to the con- 
tinued favor of the State. 

10. General Observations. 
If this report, in its details, is not in all respects satis- 
factory, yet the general results are such as to gratify 
the most ardent friend of the Common School System 
Imperfections are pointed out, that the Legislature may 
amend them. Inaccuracies are exposed, that they may 
be avoided in future. The school system, like all other 
institutions, is incomplete, and it cannot be expected 
that it should work with perfect accuracy. But its 
defects should be removed, and its discrepencies rec 
ciled, by the law-making power, and its various parts 
lar as practicable, harmoniously adjusted. ' 



The District School and the district library supply all 
with knowledge, and open to them its rich and varied 
stores. 

In obedience to the settled conviction of the people, that 
it is the duty of every well constituted government to pro- 
vide all its citizens with the means of education, the con- 
stitution guaranteed the integrity of the Common School 
Fund, and we may therefore hope, that the Common 
School System will be perfected, and continue to exist 
as long as the constitution and laws by which it is 
guaranteed and governed. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
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of town superintendents incompetent, and dishonest; of 
districts quarrelsome and blind to their true interests ; yet 
these are all exceptions to the general rule. When we re- 
flect that nearly a million of dollars is disbursed by eight 
hundred and seventy town superintendents in small sums, 
and at different times, to about thirty-two thousand trus- 
tees, and that the accounts of this expenditure are ren- 
dered by this legion of officers, we must see that perfect 
accuracy cannot be expected. And yet the account of 
disbursements and receipts varies but a few thousand 
dollars. 

If the reports of Trustees show that 393,517 children 
have attended school less than four months during the 
year, we are also reminded that less than fifty years 
since the masses of the people were unable to obtain even 
the rudiments of an education. We must also recol- 
lect that the enlightenment and refinement of all an- 
cient and most modern countries was limited to the fa- 
vored few, and that the avenues to favor and preferment, 
except through the church, were closed against every 
person who could not claim descent from some Norman 
robber, or other freebooter, whom plunder had enriched 
and wealth ennobled. 

If we consider, too, that over 350,000 children have 
attended school more than four months during the year, 
and that the attendance is every year increasing, we shall 
find no cause-for discouragement. The actual school age 
is from four to twenty-one, (legally between five and 
sixteen,) and under the present organization of our 
schools, it is scarcely possible that all the children of the 
State should not attend at least four years in the course 
of seventeen. 

Any person of ordinary capacity, who has had from 
four to six years instruction m the Common School, is 
fitted to perform well his part in most of the avocations 
of life. If he has been taught that most important part 
of all instruction, how to learn, he will continue to add 
to his acquisitions of knowledge. 

It must be borne in mind, that it is not the object of 
the Common School to make finished scholars. Its great 
object is to give to jail the first elements of an education. 
Such are the relations which the different employments 
in life have to each other, that but few are needed to 
become scholars by profession. The Common School 
system gives to the community at large, without respect 
to condition or means, the opportunity which, without it, 
would be enjoyed only by the rich, for the free unfolding 
and development of individual inclinations, tastes, and 
powers of mind. 



The office of the District School Journal is in the 
south east corner of the 3d story, new State Hall, Albany. 

to be 
continued, will please forward their names and address, 
with the amount of subscription. 



SCHOOL LAWS. 

The following pertinent and sound Resolutions wert 
unanimously adopted by the Monroe County Teachers' 
Association: 

Whereas we believe in the axiom, that mtoffigence and 
virtue run parallel with liberty-the ^^*™"* 
diffused among the people, the more varied the ^jags 
following from the latter; consequently it is incumbent 
upon all earnestly to support such measures as seem best 
calculated to promote the cause of Popular Education, 

1 T Resolved, That while we are opposed to continual 
change in our School Laws, making them difficult tobe 
understood, and perplexing to School Officers and Tea* 
ers, yet we are fully convinced that the existing law needs 
material alteration. . 

2. Resolved, Thatunder the present system there isnoi 
sufficient stimulus to improvement; there is a want of effi- 
cient supervision, of reliable reports and dates, which have 
heretofore contributed to, and are especially calculated to 
promote the advancement of Common School Education. 

3. Resolved, That Town Superintendents of Schools, 
cannot from their sphere of action be expected to do* 
that is requisite for the best interests of schools—that tbe 
compensation allowed them per day is madequa to to the 
services required, and but few can be found able and w* 
ling to work at a pecuniary loss, however important ttoeir 
services may be to the public. 

4 Resolved, That we cordially approve of the recom- 
mendation of Gov. Fish, and the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools,for re-enacting the law creating tho office 
of County Superintendent, or District Superintendent ot 

SC 5°°Resolved, That Superintendents of Schools should be 
elected by the people, and should receive such salary at 

to ensure the best talent. # i ♦• « *« t i. A 

6 Resolved, That the present law in relation to tfte 
manner of collecting school bills, is an anomaly m legis- 
lation. Teachers of Common Schools bem- singled out 
as a class of creditors who roust wait sixty days tor then 
pay after the money is due. . . 

7. Resolved, That while we regard it as primarily od- 
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ligatory upon all parents to provide for the education of 
their children, no less than to furnish for them necessary 
food and clothing, we regard it advisable as a State policy, 
that the State should establish a system of Free Schools 
throughout the State. 

8. Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be for- 
warded by one of the Corresponding Secretaries of this 
Association to the Members of the Assembly from this 
county ■, with a request that they be presented to the Le- 
gislature of this State now in session. 



This number of the District School Journal is near- 
ly filled with the admirable report of Hon. Christopher 
Morgan, the efficient Superintendent of Common Schools 
of this State. It is clear in its statements of the condi 
tion of the school funds and matters pertaining to the 
school system of this state, and eminently practical in 
suggestions for the improvement of its workings. The 
subject of school supervision is ably presented, and we 
trust will induce the restoration of a most valuable fea- 
ture in the system, with such modifications as experience 
will readily suggest. 

The benefits of a Free School System are clearly and 
unreservedly enforced. We have no doubt that this por- 
tion of the report will be fully sustained by pub Jc opin 
ion. The time has arrived for the people of this state to 
adopt the principle that its capital shall educate its mind. 
A more opportune period for putting such a system in op- 
eration cannot occur than the present, as it would have 
the benefits of the labors of the present enlightened and 
practical Superintendent. 

We hope the friends of a Free School System will lose 
no time in obtaining signatures to'petitions for the passage 
of such a law, and forward the same to the department 
at Albany. A Free School bill is now before the Senate, 
which will undoubtedly pass at this Session of the Legis- 
lature, if the friends of popular education will press the 
subject by means of petitions. 

We again refer our readers to the conclusive arguments 
of the State Superintendent, and hope they will lose no 
time in pressing this subject upon the attention of the 
present Legislature. 

Obitnary. 

We discharge a painful duty in announcing the death 
of Akthur M. Foster, for several years a faithful and 
highly successful teacher in the city of Rochester. He 
was zealous in the discharge of his professional duties, 
and improved every opportunity of elevating the public 
sentiment in regard to the cause of popular education. 
The following very appropriate preamble and resolutions 
were adopted at a late meeting of the Monroe Connty 
Teachers' Association: 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove by 
death the President of this Association, Arthur M. Foster, 
who was one of its founders, and who was at all times 
and in all capacities, one of its ablest, most efficient, and 
most useful members; therefore 

Resolved, That the Monroe County Teachers 7 Associa- 
tion has in his death sustained a loss which is most deeply 
deplored by it as a body, and by its members as indivi* 
duals. 

Resolved, That the cause of education, to which he 
had devoted the best energies of a powerful and highly 
cultivated intellect, and in which he labored with great 
zeal and assiduity, has by this painful dispensation of 



Providence been deprived of the support of a masterly 
mind, and of the labors of one who never grew weary in 
well-doing. 

Resolved, That this Association deeply sympathize 
with his afflicted family in their painful bereavement, and 
that it mourns with them, the loss of a head to which it 
had been wont to look for guidance and direction in its 
duties. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be present- 
ed by the Secretary of the Association to the wife of the 
deceased, and that they be published in the District 
School Journal. 






STATE OF NEW-YORK, 
Department of Common Schools, 
Albany, January 8, 1849. 

A destructive fire, which occurred at Syracuse, on the 
morning of the 6th inst., destroyed the mail books and 
all the back numbers for the past year of the District 
School Journal. 

The office of the Journal will be immediately removed 
to Albany, where all letters may be addressed to the care 
of the Department. 

The several Town Superintendents of the State are re- 
quested, wiihout delay, to report to this Department their 
own names, the name of their town and their post office 
address, the number r f school districts, the school house 
of which is situated in their town, and the post office to 
which the Journal shall be directed for each district. 

The publication of the Journal will not be suspended, 
the February number being now in press. The papers 
will be directed to the Town Superintendents and School 
Districts, as fast as the returns are received. 

Newspapers will confer a favor by copying this circular. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Superintendent Common Schools* 

From the above, it will be seen that all the books and 
other property belonging to the District School Journal 
have been destroyed. This occurred when two new 
seta of mail books, carefully revised from the returns of 
Town Superintendents, were nearly completed. The 
loss and consequent embarrassment attending it, will be 
overcome as rapidly as possible. In the mean time, we 
hope school officers and subscribers will do all in their 
power to enable us to replace our mail books, by forward- 
ing information in regard to omissions or errors in the 
direction of this paper. 

Subscribers in other states will confer a favor, if 
omissions are known to them, by informing the editor, 
as the paper can be sent only to those whose letters were 
saved. 



County Superintendents of Schools — Gov. Fish, 
among the many sensible and sound things in his Message, 
recommends the restoration of the office of County Super- 
intendent of Common Schools. The repeal of the law 
providing for the appointment of this officer, was of that 
species of legislation in opposition to the wishes of the 
people, for which there is no accounting. It is true pe- 
titions for its repeal were sent to the Legislature year alter 
year, but they were few and generally came from coun- 
ties where some local cause operated against the law—as, 
for instance, a county wherein an incompetent Superiten- 
dent had boen chosen. Had the friends of the law sup- 
posed that there had been the least probability of a repeal, 
the legislature could have been flooded with remonstrances 
against such unwise action. 

We have observed with no inconsiderable interest the 
working of the system of which County Superinten- 
dents formed a part. The effect upon the character of 
the schools in this section, at least, can but be computed 
to that of a plentiful supply of gypsum upon a compara- 
tively unproductive soil. An interest was awakened 
throughout the community, and every where there seemed 
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to be a j lister appreciation of the importance of the influ- 
ence and mission of our common schools than had ever 
before prevailed. Teachers caught the spirit— the peo- 
ple caught it, and all labored in concert for the ele- 
vation of the character of these Colleges of the people. 
And, in our opinion, to no one thing was this awakened 
interest more owing than to the County Superintendents. 
And since the abolition of the office, we have observed a 
failing off in the interest upon this subject which hitherto 
prevailed ; and we are glad that Gov. Fish has recom- 
mended the restoration of the office., as one of the first 
acts of his incoming administration This recommenda- 
tion should be followed up by the friends of such a mea- 
sure, in circulating petitions and obtaining signatures in 
favor of the re-enactment of the law creating the office 
County Superintendent of Schools. — Buff. Com. Adv 

Valuable School Books. 

Elements of Moral Science, by Francis Wayland, D. D. Thirty 
eighth thousand 

Elements of Political Economy, by Francis Wayland, D. D. Se- 
venteenth edition. 

Abridgements of both the above works, by the author, for the use 
of Schools and Academies. 

Rom::i Antiquities and Aue'ent Mythology, by C. K. DUlaway, A. 
M- IihK-ited bv elc^vnt en^ravui^s. 

The Yuunu Ladies" "CI;ts> Book, by E. Hailev, A. M. 

Paley's Thpnloiry, Illustrated, lld'ted by J. "Ware, M. D. 

Momoria Tcci.uica, by L. D. Johnson. 

Blake's N-Ztiuvd 1'uilosophy, being Conversations on Philosophy, 
-with expiratory notes nnd i^n-Aluiis. 

The ( ireronirri, o;- (he Piv: >irn meM.od of t?iehini tl-e Latin lan- 
guage, liy liirnay Sears, Sec. Ma-'-s. Hoard of !Mnc,-?;on. 

Principles of Zooio^y, touching the structure, development, distri- 
bution ?n 1 i:dun;l ruY.incjemenf of the races of animals, living and 
extinct ; with numerous illustrations. For the use of schools and 
colleges. Part I, Comparative Physiology, — by. Louis Agassiz and 
Augustus A. Could. Published by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Boston, 
jan l-3t And for sale by the principal Booksellers. 

**nmh^^ — ■ ■ ■ -■ ■ n ■ ■ — » » ■ .— ■— ii ■■■■ — - ■ *-■■ ■ ■■-■■■■■■—■■ mm ■„ 

Chambers 9 Miscellany, 

FOR DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Chambers' Miscellany is universally acknowledged as the very bes* 
Work for the District SbhooL Social, Family and Parish Library ; its 
wide range of subjects happily adapt it to almost all tastes and is ob- 
jectionable to none. It has been frequently examined by both teach- 
ers and sehool committees, and but one opinion expressed — and that 
highly commendatory ; the following is from George B. Emerson, 
Esq , of the Boston School Committee : 

" I have examined it with a good deal of care, particularly with re- 
ference to its suitableness to form parts of a library for young persons. 
It is indeed a library of itself, and one of great value. It would be 
difficult to fiud one superior to it. I would recommend it very 
rtrongjy." 

In ten volumes, elegant gilt cloth ; or twenty volumes, plain cloth. 
Price $10 per set. Also, 

CHAMBERS' CYCLOPiEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A selection of the choicest productions of English authors, from 
the earliest to the present time ; connected by a critical and biogra- 
phical history. Edited by Robert Chambers. In two octavo vols., 
with upwards of 300 elegant illustrations. Price, in cloth, 05. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

jan l-3t Publishers, Boston. 

Education! Education! 

DA VIES' SYSTEM~OF MATHEMATICS. 

The Arithmetical Course for Schools.— I. Primary Table Book- 
2. First Lessons in Arithmetic. 3. School Arithmetic. 

The Academic Course.— 1. The University Arithmetic. 2. Prac- 
tical Geometry and Mensuration. 3. Elementary Algebra. 4. Ele- 
mentary Geometry. 5. Davics' Elements of Surveying. 

The Collegiate Course.— \. Davies' Bourdon's Algebra. 2. Da- 
Ties' Le^endre's Geometry and Trigonometry. 3. Davies' Analytical 
Geometry. 4 Davies' Descriptive Geometry. 5. Davie.-*' Shades, 
Shadows and Perspective. 0. Davies' Differential and Integral Cal- 
cuIur. 

These Works have an established National reputation, and will be 
the common standards to which the largest portion of the students oi" 
tile prereat day will hereafter refer. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Parker's First Lcsst.s in Natural Plt ; !o?i nl-y. embraeirj'T the 
Elements of (lie Science. Illustrated with iiurne'ii,as ergraviags. 
Designed fcr youn^ beginners. 

2. Parker'.-; Compendium <~, f Natural and Experimental Pii'V-sq'hy. 
embracing the Eleme itary I'rv-cipies of IV'Adinnirs, IP' i;.'^Ht :<.*•. 
Hydraulics, PjiewEviiir*, Accuse?, PyroninveF. Optics. A^roncm-- . 
Galvanism, Magnetism, Fdociro-M-^nKism, Mr.'ucto-El'vtrxlty. vr'.lb 
a descripiion of the Steam and Locomotive Engines, Illustrated by 
numerous diagrams. 

Mr. Parker is widely known through his "Aids to Composition,-" 



and other Text Books. His Natural Philosophy is received with 
uncommon favor by teachers, and is very generally adopted where] 
it is made known. A copy will be sent to teachers who wish 01 
examine it 

THE SCIENCES. CHAMBERS' EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

1. Treasury of knowledge. 2. Elements of Drawing' in Perspec- 
tive. 3. Elements of Physiology, (Vegetable and Amimal.) 4. Elc 
ments of Chemistry, with illustrations. 5. Elements of Geology, 
with illustrations, o. Elements of Zoology, with illustrations. 7. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, with illustrations. 

These works are revised by M. D. Reese, LL. D., from the latest 
Edinburgh Editions, and are recommended by some of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, as being highly adapted to the schools of this 
country. They are extensively used in the schools of Great Britain, 
and are pronounced the best series for schools ever emanated from 
the English press. Teachers and school committees are recom- 
mended to examine the works. 

HISTORY. 

1. Willard's History of the United States, or the American Repub- 
lic. 2. Willard's School History of the United States— new editions 
brought down to the present time. 3. Willard's American Chrono- 
grapher — a chart of American History. 4. Willard's [Universal His- 
tory. 5. Willard's Temple of Time. 6. Gould's Alison's History of 
Europe. The Historical Works of Mrs. Willard stand unrivalled as 
Text Books for schools. 

BOOK KEEPING AND PENMANSHIP. 

Fulton & Eastman's Book Keeping, by Single Entry. The me- 
thods of accounts here presented, furnishes that part of a common edu 
cut'on which in practical life is most indispensable. It is printed iJ 
script type, and presents the forms in beautiful hand writing to the 
e;» e of the learner. 

"Fulton & Eastman's Principles of Penmanship— Illustrated anH 
expeditiously taught by the use of a series of Chirographic Charts, a 
Key, and a set of School Writing Books, appropriately ruled. 

Fnllon As Eastman's Chirographic Charts, in two numbers. Chart 
No. 1 embraces primary exercises and elementary principles in wr.:- 
inr. Chart No. 2 embraces elementary principles for capitals com- 
bined, and elementary principles for small letters combined. 

Key to Fulton & Eastman's Chirographic Charts, containing direc- 
tions for the posidou at the ac&K, and manner of holding the pen: 
also, for the exact forms and proportions of letteis, ^iOxruioa a« choir 
execution. 

Fulton & Eastmau's School Writing Books, in four parts. 

SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Clark's new English Grammar. A practical grammar in which 
words, phrases and sentences are classified according to their offices 
and their relations to each other ; illustrated by a complete system of 
Diagrams, by S. W. Clark, A. M. 

" It is a most capital work, and well calculated, if we mistake not, 
to supersede, even in our best schools, works of much, loftier preten- 
sion." — Rahway Register. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Gillespie's Manual of Road Making. " In all respects, the best 
work on this subject with which I am acquainted ; equally adapted 
to the wants of students of civil engineering, and the purposes of per- 
sons in any way engaged in the construction or supervision of roads." 
—Prof. Mohan, U. 8. M. A. 

TEACHING. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching, or the motives and me- 
thods of good school keeping. A work like this, which has reached 
its tenth edition in less than two years, needs no recommendation, 

GOOD SCHOOLS AND GOOD HOUSES. 

School Architecture, or Contributions to the Improvement of 
School Houses, by Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Rhode Island, This work should be in the hands of every frieud of 
good schools. 

The above works are publtehed by A. S. BARNES <fc CO., 51 John 
street, New- York, and sold by booksellers generally throughout th* 
United States. jan l-3m 
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Adams' Arithmetical Series. 

The attentionof Preceptors of Academies, Teachers and Superm" 
tendents in our Common Schools, and all those interested in educa* 
tion, is invited to the full series of Arithmetical Works now published 
Copies will be furnished for examination on application to either o- 
the Publishers. 

1. Primary Arithmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbers; being 
an introduction to Adams' New Arithmetic, revised edition. 

2. Adams' New Arithmetic, revised edition: being a revision of 
Ad-'ms' New Arithmetic, first published in 1827. 

3. Key to the revised edition of Adams' New Arithmetic. 

4. Mensuration, Mechanical Powers, and Macliinery. The princi- 
ples of mensuration analytically explained, and practically applied to 
the measurement of lines, superficcs, and solids; also, a phi/osonhl- 
c-.i explanation of the simple mechanical powers, and their applica- 
tion to machinery. Designed to follow Adams' New Arithmetic. (In 
press ) 

Ii. Book Keeping. This work contains a lucid explanation of the 
science of accounts a new, concise and common sense method of 
Hook Kecpin 1 : bv SmvtIo Enfrv, and various forms of Receipts, Or- 
ders, Notes. Bonds, Mortgage*", and other instruments necessary for 
t]-,e transaction of business. Accompanied with Blank Books for the 
".-e of learners. Published by 

COLLINS & BROTHER, New- York. 

PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

ft the Executive Committee of the State 
: School. 

TO THE LEGISLATURE. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act, chap. 311 of the 
Laws of 1844, the undersigned have the honor to transmit 
be Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
State Normal School, which has been received and ap- 
proved of, and which contains a full statement of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures under the same act during the 
Mat year, in pursuance of appropriations made by law. 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

PETER WENDELL, 
Chancellor of Ike University, in behalf 
.of the Regents* 
Albany, Jon, 11, 1849. 

REPORT. 

2*o Ike State Superintendent of Common Schools, and 
Regents of the University of New- York : 

The Executive Committee of the State Normal School 

RESPECTFULLY REPORT I 

The last report which was presented to your honorable 
body, bears date December 13, 1847. Shortly after the 
ichool experienced a severe loss in the death of its prin- 
cipal, David Perkins Page, Esquire. The committee 
seed not say much in regard to the laborious and success- 
led services of this gentleman ; for, it is believed that 
jhoee services are duly appreciated by you. It may be 
Well, however, to make mention of them, for thus the 
ate principal of the school may serve as an example to 
he teachers of the State. One of the prominent excellen- 
meies of Mr. Paige was his remarkable self-possession. 
RThile he was quick in noticing an intentional insult, still 
10 one could under any circumstances, move him to dis- 
play the least ebullition of anger. Thus he was prepared 
.0 govern others ; for no one can govern a school who 
xumot govern himself. Mr. Page never called his stu- 
dents dolts, or blockheads, or fools ; and none of the pu- 
pils of the Normal School had reason to complain of him, 
ls manifesting impatience on account of their slowness or 
naptitude to learn. Sloth he would reprove ; but the 
routh of small capacity was regarded as deserving cora- 
niseration, and he always received a larger share of at- 
tention. 

» Mr. Page was not a mere theorist in regard to educa- 
Xon; he had learned the wants of a school in the school- 



room, and hence he entertained no chimerical schemes* 
Himself a practical man, and possessing the experience 
of twenty, years' teaching, all his suggestions in regard 
to the management of a school were practicable: ana the 
committee, very soon after bis appointment, formed the 
opinion of him — which they never altered— that he was 
a safe man, and that his lodgment in regard to educational 
matters could be relied on. In addition to all this, he 
was a loborious teacher. Regarding his office as the most 
honorable and important which any person could occupy, 
he never grew weary of his work: fatigued he often was 
by his severe labors, but the consciousness of doing right 
not only sustained him, but*caused his flagging powers to 
rally, and he returned to his pleasant toil, refreshed and 
buoyant, as if his crushing cares were a light and easy- 
burden. 

It would be easy to say much more in praise of Mr. 
Page, but it is not the province of the committee to write 
his eulogium — thus much duty to the dead required them 
to say ; and thus much duty to the living also requires, 
for in the late principal of the Normal School, teachers 
have an example worthy of their imitation. 

In selecting a new principal, the committee felt that 
they had an important duty to perform, and yet it was 
not a difficult duty, for within twelve days after the death 
of Mr. Page, George R. Perkins, Esq., was unanimously 
elected his successor. 

From the first opening of the school, Mr. Perkins had 
filled the Professorship of Mathematics, and had most dili- 
gently co-operated with the committee in forming and exe- 
cuting the plans of the school. Besides, they had enjoyed 
an intimate acquaintanceship with him for about three. , 
years; they had seen him in the school room, by the fire- 
side, and in the street, and their knowledge of him caused 
his unanimous appointment, and now after the lapse of a 
year, the committee are happy to add, that they have, 
never repented of their, selection. 

The following is a list of the navies and duties of the 
present corps of instructors. 

George R. Perkins, A. M., * 

Principal and Professor of Mathematics. 
William F. Phelps, 

Permanent Teacher of Experimental School. 
Darwin G. Eaton, 

Teacher of Mathematics, <$>6. 
Sumner C. Webb, 

Teacher of Arithmetic, £e. . . 

Silas T. Bowen, 

Teacher of Grammar, Mathematics, S?c. 
William W. Clark, 

Teacher of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry* 
Truman H. Bowen, 

Teacher of Vocal Music, fyc. 
Elizabeth C. Hance, 

Teacher of Reading and Geography* 
Ann Maria Ostrom, ... 

Teacher of Drawing. 

Upon the transference of Mr. Perkins to the principal- 
ship, no addition was made to the number of instructors* 
but a considerable increase of duties was imposed upon 
the leachers ; and the committee are happy to state, that 
their wishes in this respect were cheerfully acceded to, 
and the duties imposed have been faithfully performed. 
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Graduates* 




M«le. 


Female. 


Total 











29 


5 


34 


32 


15 


47 


37 


26 


03 


27 


19 


46 


37 


27 


64 


25 


25 


50 


17 


29 


46 



The arrangements of the institution remain substantially 
the same as at the date of the last report, a few changes 
have, however, been made, which will now be mentioned. 
One change has been, the introduction of "Way land's 
Elements of Moral Science, abridged," as a text book. 
Moral Philosophy had been previously taught by lectures 
alone, but it was found that mere oral instruction was not 
sufficient to give the student definite ideas upon the all 
important subject of man's moral relations ; a text-book 
was therefore introduced, to which the lectures of the 
teacher will hereafter be subsidiary. Another change 
has been the arrangement of the course of study to suit 
the division of the students into classes. The school is 
divided into three classes, called Junior, Middle and Ss- 
nier, and each class has now its own appropriate studies, 
which are taken up at a fixed time, and which follow 
each other according to a fixed order. This change is 
found to be of decided advantage ; there is now a time 
fop every study, but before this arrangement was made, 
the studies were left somewhat to convenience, and each 
did not receive the measure of attention which it deserved. 
For a list of the studies pursued in each divsion, and 
also of the text books, see Appendix (A.) 

STATISTICS. 

The school began its ninth term on the first of Novem- 
ber. The following table will show the number of stu- 
dents in each term, and also the sex and number of the 
graduates. 

Tenjc Students. 

1st. Winter, 98 

26V stammer, 185 

3d. Winter, 197 

4th. Summer, 205 

5th. Winter, 178 

6tk Summer, 221 

7 th. Winter, 198 

8th- Summer, .,... 208 

$tk Present term,.. 175 

Total, 1665 204 146 350 

-The following table will show the total number and 
Bex of the pupils sent to the school from the different 
counties, since the first ctoening of the school) December 
18, 1844. 

Couwty. Male. Female. Total from county. 

Albany, l£ 

Allegany, 6 

Broome", 4 

Cattaraugus, , 7 

Cayuga, 16 

Cbautauque, ....... 9 

Chemung, 6 

Chenango 10 

Clinton,^ 3 

Columbia, 8 

Cortland, 6 

Delaware, 9 

Dutchess,* 11 

Erie, 10 

Essex,. 6 

Franklin, 4 

Fulton, 3 

Genesee, ...'....•'., 8 

Greene , 11 

Hamilton, 1 

Herkimer, 8 

Jefferson, 17 

Kings, 3 

Lewis, 4 

Ijivingflton, ...*.... 7 
Madiaon, 13 

Monroe, 16 

Montgomery, 8 

Few-York 31 

Niagara, 11 

Oneida,...,.....,.. 17 



28 


40 
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10 
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21 
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13 
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15 
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10 


18 
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12 
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14 


10 


21 
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19 
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9 
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13 


8 


19 
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5 


13 


6 


23 


5 


8 


1 


5 


8 


15 


10 


23 


12 


28 


6 


14 


32 


63 


3 


14 


12 


29 



Onondaga, 18 

Orange, 11 

Ontario, 12 

Orleans, 7 

Oswego, 7 

Otsego, 16 

Putnam, 5 

Queens 5 

Rensselaer, 11 

Richmond, 2 

Rockland, 5 

Saratoga, 7 

Schenectady, ... 4 

Schoharie, 6 

Seneca, 6 

St. Lawrence, ...... 10 

Steuben, 13 

Suffolk, 9 

Sullivan, 9 

Tioga,. 3 

Tompkins, 15 

Ulster 12 

Warren, .... ..... 6 

Washington, 14 

Wayne, 8 

Westchester, ....... 4 

Wyoming, 10 

Yates, 4 



17 


35 


14 


25 
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18 
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13 
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25 
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22 


33 





2 
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14 


21 
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10 


16 
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12 
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22 
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15 
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10 
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18 
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14 
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12 
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23 


10 


18 
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10 


5 


15 


3 


7 



Total, 



524 



384 



908 



In addition to the above, the executive committee have 
appointed eight males and thirty- six females, making in 
all 952 persons, who have enjoyed the advantages of toe 
Normal School 

In appointing these forty-four persons, it will be noticed, 
that the committee have departed from the rule which 
was made by themselves, and approved by the Regents. 
This rule limits the number of pupils, who may at any one 
time be admitted to the school, to 256; each county hav- 
ing the privilege of sending twice as many students as it 
has members in the assembly : this rule furthermore en- 
trusts the selection of pupils to the county and town su- 
perintendents in each county; the following direction, 
among others, being given, to govern them in making ap- 
pointments : "That the appointments in each county should 
be made at a meeting of the county and town superintend- 
ents, called by the county superintendent for that pur- 
pose.'' This duty, the committee take pleasure in stating, 
was always most cheerfully and faithfully performed by 
the above named officers. At the close of each term of 
the school, the State Superintendent was accustomed to 
send a circular to each county superintendent, informing 
him of the number of vacancies, which it would be ne- 
cessary to fill, and upon the receipt of the same, the 
county superintendents immediately called a meeting and 
examined the applicants who presented themselvea. — 
But they did more than this ; they made diligeut inqui- 
ries in their respective counties for suitable persons, and 
having found them, tried to induce them to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the school. By this means, 
the representation of the counties was kept up, and it 
may be added, they were represented by the most sui- 
table persons that could be obtained. It is also nothing 
but justice to say still further, that the duty of seeking 
out and selecting such suitable persons was mainly, if not 
entirely discharged by the county superintendents; the 
town superintendents seldom doing more than attending 
the meeting and giving a vote. 

From a knowledge of these facts, the committee re- 
garded with deep anxiety the debates of the Legislature 
in regard to the county supei in tendency , and when these 
debates were ended by the abolishment of die office, 
they were seriously apprehensive, that the change would 
be very detrimental to the Normal School. The com- 
mittee regret to add that these apprehensions have been 
S roved to be well grounded, for the number of the «ta- 
ents in the Normal School has most sensibly diminished" 
since the county superintendents went out of 
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That the Regents may have the facts in the case fully pre- 
sented to their view, the following table is subjoined, 
which will show the actual state of the school since the 
county snperintendency was abolished. The first column 
of figures shows the number of students which each coun- 
ty has aright to send to the school. The second gives the 
number which were in the school from each county during 
the term beginning May, 1848. The third gives the num- 
ber of empty seats in each county during the same term. 
The fourth gives the number of students from each coun- 
ty, who are now in the school, the term having begun 
November last, and the fifth gives the vacant seats: 

No. of pupils 

each county Term beginning Term beginning 
is entitled to May, 1844. Nov.. lb 48. 

COUNTIES, send. 

No. sent. Vac's. No. sent. Vac's 

Albany, 8 9 7 1 

Allegany 4 4 3 1 

Broome, 2 1111 

Cattaraugus, 4 4 4 

Cayuga, 6 6 2 4 

Chautauque, 4 2 2 13 

Chemung, 2 2 0. 2 

Chenango, 4 3 113 

Clinton 2 2 2 

Columbia, 4 4 4 

Cortland, 2 2 2 

Delaware, 4 4 4 

Dutchess, 6 4 2 1 5 

Erie, 8 8 3 5 

Essex, 2 2 11 

Franklin, 2 2 11 

Fulton, 10 1 1 

Genesee, ...» 4 3 1 2 2 

Greene, 4 4 2 2 

Hamilton, 1 1.0 1 

Herkimer, 4 2 2 13 

Jefferson, 6 5 16 

Kings, 6 1 5 1 5 

Lewis, 2 11 1 l 

Livingston, 4 4 2.2 

Madison,... 4 3 14 

Monroe,....' 6 6 6 

Montgomery, 4 3 1 2 2 

New-York, 32 26 6 13 19 

Niagara, 4 3 12 2 

Oneida, 8 6 2 3 5 

Onondaga, 8 4' 4 6 2 

Ontario 4 3 1 4 

Orange, 6 6 6 

Orleans, 2 2 2 

Oswego, 4 2 2 3 1 

Otsego, 6 6 5 1 

Putnam, 2 2 2 

Queens, .......... 2 1111 

Rensselaer, 6 4 2 4 2 

Richmond, 2 2 2 

Rockland, 2 2 11 

Saratoga, 4 3 1 3 1 

Schenectady, ....,2 2 2 

Schoharie, 4 4 3 1 

Seneca, 2 2 2 

St. Lawrence, 6 5 10 6 

Steuben,...; 6 6 2 4 

Suffolk, 4 4 3 1 

Sullivan, 2 2 2 

Tioga 2 110 2 

Tompkins, 4 3 1 3 1 

Ulster, I 4 3 113 

Warren, 2 2 2 

Washington 4 4 4 

"Wayne, ..•••••••4 3 1 3 1 

Westchester, 4 13 13 

Wyoming, 2 4 2 

Yates, 2 2 1.1 

■nW. ^—^mmtm »«i" mm^m^^^ mas. 

256 202 57 * 134 122 

From a careful examinatian of these tables, it will be 
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seen, that the school has experienced a serious diminution 
in the number of its students. In the eighth term, which 
was the first after the county superintendents went out 
of office, there were fifty-seven vacant seats, and at the 
beginning of the present term, the school lacked one 
hundred and twenty-two of having a full representation 
from tho counties. In the eighth term, twenty-Bix 
counties were partially represented, four" had no repre- 
sentation, and twenty-nine were fully represented. In 
the ninth (the present) term, thirty-five are partially re- 
presented, eleven have no represention, and but thirteen 
are fully represented. 

In view of these facts, the question may very properly 
be asked, what is the cause of this diminution? If the 
committee are called upon to answer the inquiry, they 
will say, that it is the firm and settled conviction of their 
minds, that it arises from the want of the faithful, foste- 
ring care of the county superintendents, and that the 
n jrmal school cannot answer its designed end, unless 
there be in each county some competent and efficient su- 
pervising and auxiliary agency. That the diminution has 
not been caused by any loss of the public confidence in 
the scfeool is manifest, first, from the often repeated ex- 
pressions of favor which have been made to the committee 
and teachers by respectable citizens residing in every part 
of the state; and secondly, from the^ communications, 
which have been received by the committee and teachers, 
from persons, inquiring how they may secure appoint- 
ments and avail themselves of the advantages of the 
school. There is, indeed, no reason to doubt, that there 
are now a hundred persons living in the different counties 
of the state, who would have been registered as students 
in the normal school, had the office of county superin- 
tendent been continued. 

It is a duty, which the committee owe to themselves 
to state still further, that in as much as they had anticipa- 
ted this diminution, they used every precaution and exer- 
ted all their energy to prevent it. A circular was pre- 
pared and printed, which was signed by the Slate Supe- 
rintendent, and sent to every town superintendent in the 
state, urging the calling of a meeting tor the examination 
of applicants. But in as much as the names of these offi- 
cers were not known, the circulars had to be addressed 
" to the town superintendent," <fcc., and hence there is 
reason to fear that a large number of the circulars never 
reached the hands of those for whom they were intended. 
But whether the circulars were received or not, this is an 
undoubted fact, that in many counties no meeting of. the 
town superintendents was held; and where .they were 
held, few, and in some cases, no applicants appeared. 
And yet from some of these counties, letters have been 
received from persons asking to be admitted to the school. 
From these facts, the committee feel warranted in conclu- 
ding, that the diminution, in the number of .students, has 
been caused by the want of the faithful guardianship of 
the connty superintendents. 

Under these circumstances, the committee were obliged 
to depart somewhat from the former rule of selection, 
and since the town officers failed to appoint, the committee 
have admitted to the school all suitable persons, residents 
of the state, who have applied to them; such applicants 
having been in every case examined, and havinggiven a 
pledge, that they would devote themselves to the work 
of teaching common schools. The number of persons 
thus appoiuted, were six during the eighth term, and 
forty-one during the present term. Several others, ujpon 
examination were found incompetent, and rejected, tans 
being subjected to much trouble, expense and mortifica- 
tion, the greater part of which might have been avoided, 
if the meetings of the town superintendents had been 
held in every county. 

Library and Apparatus, 

There are at present seven hundred and forty-five vo- 
lumes in the miscellaneous library, showing an increase 
of thirteen volumes since last report. The text book li* 
brary numbers six thousand ona hundred and thirteen; vo* 
lames, showing an increase of four hundred and three 
volumes since last report. 
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No additions of any importance Hare been made to the 
philosophical and chemical apparatus. 

Experimental School, 

In the experimental school there are seventy pupils, 
between the ages of six and sixteen years, of whom 
thirty-five are free pupils. The others pav for their tui- 
tion $20 a year. This school gives the senior class of the 
Normal Scheol an opportunity of learning and practising 
the beat modes of instruction and government. In regard 
to this school, the committee have nothing to add to the 
very full report of it, which was given last year 

In closing this report, the committee would embrace 
the opportunity of reiterating the expression of their con- 
fidence in the normal school. After the lapse of another 
year, they are happy to say that nothing has occurred to 
diminish confidence in the system, but on the contrary, 
much has come under their observation, which has served 
to deepen former impressions of the absolute necessity of 
the normal school to give completeness and efficiency to 
our common school system. 

By an act of the Legislature, passed April 12, 1848, 
chapter 318, entitled " An act for the permanent establish- 
ment of the Normal School," the Legislature appropriated 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, for *' the erection of a 
suitable building for the accommodation of the State Nor 
mal School." The second section of that act is as follows: 
" The said building shall be erected under the direction 
of the executive committee of the school, upon the 
ground owned by the state, and lying in the rear of the 
Geological Rooms." 

In accordauee with this act, the committee immediately 
began their arrangements for the erection of said building. 
Their first business was, ' to obtain, from the corporation 
of the city of Albany, a release of their right to the lot 
upon which the Legislature had ordered that the building 
should be erected. This was accomplished without diffi- 
culty, the corporation cheerfully executing the necessary 
release. It is also due to the corporation of Albany to 
say, that they have always been ready to accede to every 
' wish of the committee in reference to the school. Since 
the establishment of the school, the city of Albany has 
expended over $8,000 for it. They have paid $5,000 for 
the rent of the present school building, and the release 
of the lot in the rear of the Geological Rooms, involved 
the city in an expense of over $3,000 in the purchase of 
a new site for the engine house, and the erection of a 
building. They have also contributed $500 to the repairs 
and fitting up of the present scheol building. s 

The plans for the building next demanded attention 
This dory called for much observation, consultation and 
thought, and at length the committee resolved on a plan 
of building, which they thought suitable to the wants of 
the school. But upon advertising for proposals, the com- 
mittee, to their surprise, found that the appropriation 
would be wholly insufficient. This threw them into a 
great difficulty ; for they did not feel themselves at liberty 
to enter into a contract, which would involve the state in 
a much larger debt than was contemplated by the act, nor 
did they wish to put up a building which would be wholly 
unsuitable. Under these circumstances thev did that 
which seemed to them just and proper, and their action 
will be best understood by giving one or two extracts 
from the contract which they have made with the buil- 

"The said building shall be so far completed thatit 
can be used for the purpose of keeping a school therein, 
according to the specifications aforesaid, and hereto an- 
nexed and the plans and drawings aforesaid, on or before 
tiie first day of July next for the sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars to be paid as hereinafter specified." 

• And whereas, it is understood by and between the 
parties to this agreement, that the said building is not to 
be fully and completely finished according to the an- 
nexed specifications, and said plans and drawings for the 
sum of $15,000, but is only to be so far finished for that 
tarn, that it can be used tor the purpose of teaching a 
school therein, and to the extent hereinafter specified ; to 
accomplish that purpose, the parties of the first part 



promise and agree to and with the parties of the second 
part, that if the Legislature shall hereafter appropriate 
the further sum of seven thousand and five hundred dol- 
lars for the purpose of having said building fully and com- 
pletely finished, and shall put that sum at the disposal of 
the parties of the first part, as snch executive committee, 
for that purpose, then and in such case, the parties of the 
second part, covenant, promise and agree to and with the 
parties of the first part, to fully and completely finish in 
every respect and particular, the said building according 
to the annexed specifications and the aforesaid plans ana 
drawings, and to do and complete said work within six 
months after said appropriation shall be made." 

In this contract there are two points to which the com- 
mittee would direct the attention of the State Superinten- 
dent and Regents. 

1st. If the Legislature should be unwilling to grant any 
further appropriation, the school can be kept in the new 
building, though the arrangements will be very far from 

commodious. 

2d. If the additional $7,500 be granted by the Legisla- 
ture, the full and complete finishing which the contract 
speaks of, is not the rendering the building what it ought 
to be, but the mere fulfilling the terms of the specifica^ 
tions. Now the specifications, upon which this contract 
was made, were drawn up with the thought ever present 
to the mind that even some necessary things must be left 
out, that the Legislature might not feel themselves requir- 
ed to appropriate, or to speak more correctly , that the ex- 
ecutive committee might not do a dishonorable action. • 
The Committee feel no little inward satisfaction in say- 
ing, that if the Legislature should feel indisposed to make 
any further appropriation, the committee have done no- 
thing wliich will hinder them from, acting according to 
their wisdom and pleasure. But at the same time, they 
cannot for a moment believe, that the sum will be denied, 
which will render the Normal School a lasting blessing to 
the State of New-York. , 

If it should be inquired of the Committee, how large 
an additional sum would be needed to make the bwldmg, 
what in the opinion of the Committee, it ought to be ; they 
would answer that an addition of $10,000 to the original 
appropriation will be sufficient It may be proper to add 
that a further appropriation will be neededfor the tunush- 
ingof the schoolrooms; for this purpose the unexpended 
remainder of the sum appropriated in 1844 for "the estab- 
lishment of the Normal School" will be more Uian sufli- 
cient; the committee would therefore ask that they be al- 
lowed to draw as much of that fund as shall be necessary. 
Of the $15,000 appropriated for the erection of the new 
building, $9,000 have been drawn from the Treasury and 
paid to the contractors. 

A statement of the receipts and expenditures for t&e 
support of the school from Sept. 30, 1847 to Sept 30, 
1848 is herewith submitted, and the vouchers for everf 
item are in the possession of the Committee. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

Albany Jan. 8, 1849. „,,••„. 

9 GIDEON HAWLEY, 

WM. H. CAMPBELL, 

H. BLEECKEB. 



I concur in the above report 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Snpt. of Com. School*. 

Free Schools in the Totan of Niagara.— The Journal of 
Education for Upper Canada says : At a late Dublic meet- 
ing called by the President of the Corporation, it waa 
decided, after a good deal of discussion, by a majority 
of the rate payers present, to continue the system of free 
Schools, and not petition the Legislature for the re-esta- 
blishment of the old rate-bill system. 

A Normal College for Wales is about to be. erected at 
Swansen. Forty .designs for the new building were snb- 
mitted to the Committee, and at the last meeting it waa 
unanimously resolved to adopt the one sent in by Messrs. 
Fuller and Gingell, architects, of Bristol. — [London News. 
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REPORT 

Of the County Superintendent of Common Schools of the 

City of New- York, 

To the HON. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 

Superintendent of Common Schools, 

In compliance with the requirements of law, the fol- 
lowing statements and report have been carefully prepared ; 
embracing in the opinion of the undersigned, all such 
historical facts and statistics as are necessary to be com- 
municated to the Superintendent of Common Schools. 

The undersigned was appointed to the office of County 
Superintendent of Common Schools for the City and* 
County of New-York, on the 8th day of December, 1847, 
and immediately entered upon the duties of the office ; 
and, with as much expedition as was consistent with a 
faithful discharge of duty, went through* and examined 
the whole 186 Schools and Departments subject to official 
visitation in this city. 

It will be within the knowledge of the Superietendent, 
that it was omitted to be stated, in the summary of the 
School laws published by the department, that New- York. 
was made an exception to the general application of the 
Late abolishing the office of County Superintendent ; and, 
so far as this County is concerned, the law is the same as 
it was before the passage of that act. 

The anomalous and complex character of the School 
organization of this City, made such an officer necessary 
in this City, while in the opinion of the legislature, it 
might be abolished without public detriment in the other 
counties of the State. It seems proper, therefore, under 
these circumstances, that the undersigned should go some- 
what into particulars with regard to the several classes of 
Schools in this City which participate in the School Fund 
of the State. 

The Schools of this City, in which instruction is free, 
may be classified as follows, viz : the Ward Schools, 
the Public Schools, the Corporate Sshools, and the 
Asylums. 

The City consists of Eighteen Wards ; in each of which 
there are elected two Commissioners, and these constitute 
the Board of Education, to whose care is confided the 
local and municipal legislation, applicable to the Schools 
of the City. 

1. The Ward Schools are the product of this municipal 
legislation, there being no power elsewhere vested short 
of an act of the State legislature by which Common 
Schools can be established. These Ward Schools, being 
under the immediate management of the elected ward 
officers, seem to many a Little nearer the people; and 
where they are judiciously located and properly managed, 
have enjoyed a high decree of popularity. When the pro- 
rata allowance of public money has been insufficient to 
meet their current expenses, the Board of Education have 
not hesitated to recommend such further appropriations 
as appeared to them right. These Schools are becoming 
numerous. In about twenty houses, with fifty-four de- 
partments, they have nearly 16,000 scholars. These 
Schools, whose existence commenced within the last 
seven years, under considerable opposition, have gone 
on prospering. Two or three of them are, in my judg- 
ment, unfortunately located, either where they were not 
needed, or where the neighborhood is unsuitedto instruc- 
tion. These will be sustained with difficulty. The pre- 
sent apportionment of $6.22 cts. per scholar, will not be 
sufficient to pay the teachers in these Schools. These 
Ward Schools are, in general, supplied with good teach- 
ers. There are, however, departments of instruction in 
which there are exceptions to this last remark ; and there 
are instances both in these Schools and in others, in which 
the very lowest grade of acquirement that can be allowed 
to pass, is used m the subordinate places. This error of 
judgment, or this mistaken economy, is not of that fla- 
grant character which would sanction my official interpo- 
sition, further than that I should qualify the certificate of 
license, by inserting "primary teacher," or "primary as- 
sistant." The persons receiving these licenses being ad- 
judged barely competent to this subordinate station, while 



they are incompetent to the dud discharge of the duties 
of a principal teacher. I have licensed 160 persons dur- 
ing the year, and about one half of them have received 
certificates thus qualified. More teachers are allowed to 
the same number of scholars in these than the old Public 
Schools; and the teachers in the lower classes do not need 
high scholarship. The prejudice against the monitorial 
system of instruction is so strong, that the Trustees of 
these Schools do not allow it to be used in the primary 
department, where it really may be applied with advan- 
tage. These Schools are, in general, well conducted; 
and as these officers are emanations from the popular 
voice, they can hardly fail to enjoy advantages oven 
schools differently constituted. 

About eight or nine years ago, singing was introduced 
by a few teachers into some ofthe Public Schools, which 
was barely tolerated at first, but which has so grown into 
public favor, that it seems now to be necessary to the 
success of a School. Many of the Ward Schools have 
improved upon this, and have made music a regular 
branch, to be taught systematically in their Schools. The 
time is probably not distant, when a knowledge of the 
science of music will be considered here as in the Ger- 
man States, a necessary part of a Common School Educa- 
tion Singing has had its' influence in cultivating the taste, 
in softening and improving the manners of the children, 
and thus making the government more mild and easy, 
and the attendance more punctual and cheerful. 

2 The Public School Society's Schools, from their 
numbers and importance are entitled to an extended no- 
tice. They are under the charge of an incoporated So* 
ciety, whose business is in the hands of one hundred 
Trustees, chosen annually, by gentlemen who have paid 
into the funds of the Society ten dollars each, to constitute 
themselves members of the Society. 

This Corporation, under various circumstances and de- 
gress of importance, has existed far more than forty years} 
its Schools originally being purely Lancasterian. 

The prevailing opinion in this City was not in favor of 
Free Schools for the people generally, until within the 
last 15 or 18 years. This Society was at its organization 
much in advance of public sentiment. After a few years 
of benevolent effort on the part of this Society, the 
School system of this State went into operation ; and by 
a special enactment, the portion of this City in the School 
money, was allowed principally to this Society ; and the 
bounty of the State was dispensed by the Public School 
Society as early as 18 15. 

The private pay Schools of the City educated the 
middling classes, and iudeed the mass of the youthful 
population of the City, up to about 1828 or 1830 ; until 
the Public Schools, having improved in character, and 
iucreased in numbers, became to a considerable extent, 
the Schools of the people. In 1829, the private Schools 
had in them 15,320, and the Corporate, Charity, and 
Public Schools, counted together, had but 8,632 scholars. 
Since that time, attention has been more turned to publie 
instruction, and Free Schools have become more a matter 
of general interest. The People have demanded changes 
and improvements in the subjects to be taught, and in the 
manner of teaching, as well as in the organization of the 
Schools. These Schools were originally designed for the 
poor ; and it was an object with the Society to do the 
good that conld be done, with the least possible expense. 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, were taught mostly 
by Monitors, in one large room, with from 300 to 500 
scholars, with one Master and a Monitor of order. But 
even with these scanty means, much was accomplished 
with a class of people who would not, but for these 
means, have been taught at all; the imposing array of 
large numbers, and the almost military precision of the 
evolutions and government which were necessarily adopt- 
ed in such Schools, in which there were fsw teachers 
and many scholars gave them a popularity with the unini- 
tiated in the business of instruction beyond what they 
intrinsically deserved. The teachers were generally men 
of considerable tact. There was system .in their manage- 
ment, and although the course of instruction, which con- 
I Bisted of Reading, Writing, and common Arithmetic, was 
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exceedingly limited and defective, yet what there was of 
' it, was good. The whole enterprise was one calculated 
to make strong drafts upon the public sympathy and ad- 
miration, because of the worthy purpose and the indefa- 
tigable toil and devotion of the benevolent founders and 
supervisors of so extending and beneficient an institution. 
In process of time, however, it became necessary, in 
compliance with public opinion, that Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, History, Algebra, and Geometry should 
be taught. These additional studies, even in the opinion 
of the friends of the original plan of monotorial instruc- 
tions, rendered recitation rooms and assistant teachers 
necessary ; so that nearly all the great improvements that 
hate been made in recent years, in the mode of conduc- 
ting and teaching in* these Schools, are unequivocal retro- 
cessions from their original mode of teaching. That these 
schools are decidedly better for these changes, will not 
be' doubted by any practical teacher. 

These two classes of Schools, the Ward and Public 
Schools, are now educating the majority of the children 
of this City, and the teachers and the Trustees of both are 
emulating each other in their assiduities and zeal, to pro- 
mote and extend the usefulness of their respective charges. 
But rivalry and emulation in public instruction, are not 
without their countervailing objections. Bodies revolving 
in space, are liable, notwithstanding the nice adjustment 
of the celestial mechanism, to feel the disturbing influence 
of other similar bodies; so there are mutual perturbations 
produced upon two lines of Schools occupying the same 
space, whose movements are generated by separate and 
distinct powers. It cannot be otherwise in these Schools. 
Here, we have the Public School Society's Schools, — with 
their venerated service, with their hundred Trustees, with 
their systematised organization, with their well trained 
teachers, and twenty thousand children in daily attend- 
ance, — exercising an influence which many honest and 
discreet men have thought ought not to be given to a cor- 
poration. Under this feeling, the Legislature have taken 
from them the right of extending or increasing their 
Schools, and have vested this authority entirely with the 
Board of Education ; and this Board have erected new 
School Houses, and established Ward Schools as fast as 
the public exigencies have required. 

These two School organizations appear to be rather in 
the attitude of rivals, or competitors for public favor; and 
all the evils incidental to rival and conflicting systems of 
instruction organized to occupy the same ground is too 
obvious to be denied. These School Districts, if we may 
use the word, interlocking with, and lapping over each 
other, having no determinate Geographical limits, must 
necessarily, occasion interference and annoyance between 
the different Schools. The Public School Society offers 
free education to the children of the whole City. The 
Ward Schools, as they are called; because the Schools of 
each Ward are under Trustees chosen by the Electors of 
the Ward, do not restrict themselves to the children of 
the Ward, but freely receive all that offer from every part 
of the City. 

Different books and different systems of government 
are in use in these several Boards of Trustees, and ao 
arrangements with regard to transfers or expulsions in 
general use. This state of things is in some instances 
perplexing, requiring the utmost forbearance and cour- 
tesy on the part of the teachers, to make it tolerable. 
While moral power is expected to be exerted for the 
accomplishment of all the purposes of government, the 
best means of making it influential, are taken from the 
teacher. If a scholar either from reason or from caprice, 
is dissatisfied with one school, he may go to another, en- 
tirely irrespective of geographical lines, without any note 
of transfer, or discharge from his last school. School dis- 
cipline is thus rendered a very delicate and often a difficult 
business. The common freedom of our republican land 
soon becomes the admiration and boast of our boys, and 
tHe liberty to do right is often construed into a license to 
do wrong. They do not think of liberty with limitations. 



He seeks change and exemption from carative discipline, 
by staying from his school, and perhaps by going to 
another. Change is sometimes for the best, and too many 
obstacles ought not to be interposed ; but . a system of 
transfers ought to be in use, so that no one should run off 
from one school, and enter bis name at another, without 
having a discharge from the first. This would relieve the 
teachers from many uncertainties about their returns, and 
make their disciplinary duties plainer and easier. 

3. But we proceed with some account of the other 
Schools. The Schools which are generally spoken of as 
Corporate Schools, are but few in number; and were, 
most of them, incorporated before the nreeent School 
System was brought into operation. Their separate and 
corporate property and income are small, ana they are 
for every purpose of usefulness, Common Schools; and 
therefore, fully entitled to share in the 8cfaoot Pond of the 
State. They are all well managed; but it is questionable, 
in my mind, whether it would not be better that they 
should be given up to the Corporation, and broaght under 
the Ward Officers, as Ward Common Schools. One of 
them, the Torkville Public School, has so been given np 
during the past year; to the improvement of its condition, 
and to the satisfaction, I believe, of all the parties con- 
cerned. . 

Of those that remain of these Corporate Schools, I 
mention, first, the Mechanic's School, which, though it 
has 500 scholars, it has only about 60 who claim any privi- 
lege from the School Fund. We see no reason why this 
institution, under its present organization, does not put 
in its request to be ranked with the Academies, and re- 
ceive a portion of the Literary Fund. The other Corpo- 
rate Schools are the Harlem School, the Manhattanvuie 
School, the Hamilton Free Schools, and the three Schools 
for the Promotion of Education among Colored Children. 
In all these, there are not more than about 1000 scholars. 

4. Next, we have the Asylums. These are also Cor- 
porate Institutions; but as they board and support their 
scholars, I have chosen to give them a separate conside- 
ration in this report. They are, first, the Blooming dale 
Orphan Asylum, containing 125 orphans. This is an old 
and well-managed institution, both as it regards the sus- 
tentation and instruction of the children committed to 
their care. 

The Leake and Watts Orphan House, is a magnificent 
endowment, and supports and educates about 185 child- 
ren, it is in the Twelfth Ward, six miles from the City 
Hall. It is under wise supervision. In its present and 
prospective usefulness, it is mot exceeded by any other 
Asylum in this city. 

Tht Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum is not so well 
endowed with funds as the foregoing, and necessarily 
draws more upon the sympathies of its friends ; affording 
a periodical, or perhaps a constant opportunity for the 
manifestation of that generous love that reflects its benefits 
upon any community that is exercised thereby. It is a 
highly meritorious charity. It is well managed, and has 
as many beneficiaries as it can well accommodate. They 
number 270, male and female. 

There is also the Colored Orphan Asylum, an excellent 
institution, managed by ladies ; accommodating, clothing, 
feeding, and instructing 120 colored orphans. 

The Protestant Half Orphan Asylum supports and 
educates 167 poor children, who have but one parent 
each, living. 

The Roman Catholic Half Orphan Asylum has also 
children circumstanced like the last, to the number of 118. 

These two last Institutions are well managed, and em- 
ploy, for the instruction of the children, pious, amiable 
ana qualified female teachers. 

The Institution for the Blind has 125 pupils ; and al- 
though most of them are beyond the school age, yet no 
one will question the propriety of allowing them to share 
in the School Fund. 

The Schools of the Hous$ of Refuge, which are edu- 
cating 280 boys, and 60 girls, are exerting a reformatory 



Hence the difficulties of enforcing restrictive laws, merely influence upon a class of juvenile delinquents, whose 
by moral and preceptive means. The refractory boy in- case would be almost without hope, but tor the benefit 
curs censure in school, but he finds sympathy elsewhere. { cicnt interposition of thfo institution. 
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In all these, including the 666 children in the Alms 
House Schools, there are about 2100 children who are 
orphans, or half orphans, or abandoned by parents, who 
are drawing their support from these institutions, and 
jf -enjoying the benefit of Schools which are in part or 
t wholly supported in these institutions, by their respective 
t portions of the School money. 

f The Government and discipline in these Schools, is 00 

■mild and equable as in general to deseaye commendation. 

1 No instance of the infliction ef severe or unreasonable 
ponishmeat, has come to my knowledge daring the whole 
year. The Schools are most of them in good order ; and 
those- Schools are in general best governed, where there 
is least interference with the teacher's duties. Teachers 
who hare learned to govern themselves can govern 
•children without severity; and persons who cannot gov- 
•ern their own spirits, should never be employee: to 
teach and govern children. 

The location ef a School. The educating of children 
should be in a pleasant place. The School ought to be 
made inviting and agreeable. Taste and refinement 
will not be cultivated with advantage in low and immoral 
neighborhoods, and parents should keep their children 
«way from slaughter houses, and "melting houses, and 
other establishments, however .lawful or necessary they 
may be, which are offensive to the senses' That is an ill 
judged and stinted economy, that locates a School in a 
bad or disagreeable neighborhood. 

School system of the City. When asked about the 
School system of the City, I hardly know where my 
answer should begin. While the Public School Society 
were the predominating authority in the Free School or- 

fanization, I could say that the Schools were managed, 
y a voluntary association which had become an incorpo- 
rated body, and had undertaken to do what the people 
themselves ought to have done long before. That they 
had Committees, whose duty it was to attend to each sep- 
arate department of business. That they had a code of 
by-laws for their government, and that all things apper- 
taining to the duties to be performed, were written out 
and published. While these regulations were few and 
simple, and not in conflict with any others, they worked 
well. Teachers understood and observed them. A few 
controlling individuals, who were good common sense 
men, and like minded, having devised or adopted a sys- 
tem of instruction and government, it might be supposed, 
in a Society made up of gentlemen, brought together on 
the principle of the elective affinities, would go on har- 
moniously and beneficially to the community for years ; 
and so going on, might successfully accomplish their 
mission. Gentlemen taking an interest in education, have 
greatly increased in our midst ; and there are many among 
us, who are unused to having the educational matter, es- 
pecially of the Common Schools, managed by a corpor- 
tion. Prejudice is raised against corporations. The rights 
of the majority are asserted. The public mind is roused 
to the subject; and popular sentiment cannot be repressed 
and ought not to be opposed, because the more the 
people become interested in, or identified with the 
Schools, the more will they prosper. 

License of Teachers. Since I came into the office, I 
have examined and licensed 160 teachers. Many were 
females, intended for subordinate places, as assistants in 
Female Schools, or in Primary Schools. Many of these 
have been licensed without having all the qualifications 
deemed necessary for Principals of Schools ; but in all 
«uch cases, the certificate has been qualified by the men* 
tion of the inferior station, in order that it might not be 
used beyond the station for which the teacher was judged 
to be competent. 

During the year, I have made 564 visits for inspection 
and examination of Sohools. 

The following Statistics and Estimates will show some- 
thing of the condition of the Schools, and of the propor- 
tion of children who attend School irregularly : 

The population of the City in 1845, ......«.*., 371,223 

The number of children between 5 and 16, .... 70,003 



To which I add, 5 per cent, per annum, since '45, 10,l>0t 
, " by estimate, those between 4 

and 5 years old, not included 
inthe above, •«•••• 10,000 

And we have children between 4 and 16, 90,$6Z 

But the number reported as having been taught during 

the vear, is as follows, viz : • 

In the Schools of the Pnblie School Society, . .. 43.649 
" Ward Schools, 84,*«2 

In all other Common Schools, including the Asy- 
lums and House of Refuge, ••»••••• 6,215 

Making an aggregate in Common Schools, inclu- 
ding Asylums, dec 84,738 

Besides these, it is ascertained from the last 
census,that there are, in private pay and church 
Seheols, about, 17,00(1 

In Incorporated Schools some of which partici- 
pate in the Literary Fund, bat not in the 
Common School Fond, there are, 1,J50 

The whole number who have been in School, 

exclusive of 250 in Colleges, 102,98* 

By these Returns and Statements, it will be seen that 
the number who have been in the Common Schools some) 
portion of the year, is 84,738. Whereas, the whole School 
population, between 4 and 16, is but 90,503. But 90,503, 
less 84,738, leaves but 5,763, out of the Common Schools, 
by these returns. But the other Schools, (the private) 
and church Schools,) have 18,577 scholars. So that the 
numbers reported as being, or having been in all the 
Schools, public and private, is 12,814 more than the whole) 
number of chilren of the proper School age in the City. 
80 that it is plain, that a large number of children who are 
roaming about from one "School to another, are counted 
and returned from perhaps three or four Schools, as having 
been there some portion of the year. This, however, 
does not affect the correctness of the returns of the aver* 
age daily attendance, upon which the distribution of the 
public money is made. 

It is never expected that the average attendance will 
come up anything near the whole number who attend 
some. la most of the schools, the absent will amount to 
20 per cent, of the number on register ; and in many of 
the schools, there is a change of scholars equal to about 
25 per cent, on the whole number, every three months; 
and in some schools, not more than from 30 to 40 per 
cent, remain in the same school for twelve consecutive) 
months. It should be observed, that there is a marked 
difference in the schools, in regard to the regularity, 
and the time of continuance in school, and consequent 
proficiency of the scholars ; and this often depends more 
upon the locality of the school, than upon the qualities 
and ability of the teachers. In my judgment, there is 
not, in general, sufficient allowance made for these ex- 
traneous circumstances, in making up the comparative 
estimate of the different Schools. In one School, the 
applications for admissions are so numerous, that soma 
must be rejected ; and the teacher feels privileged to fill 
up his School with the best and most promising scholars 
who offer ; while in another, applications are so few, as 
that accepting all that offer, the School is only half full. 
The one will, of course, keep none on the roll but good 
and regular attendants, while the other, anxious to keep 
up his numbers, and reform the truants, keeps on his 
register a much larger proportion of irregular attendants. 
It is a difficult matter to enforce, or in any way to se- 
cure regular and punctual attendance in these last men* 
tioned Schools. The tardy and truant scholars hang so* 
loosely on the skirts of the School, that it is almost a 
matter of indifference with both them and their parents, 
if they have parents, whether they are discharged from 
the School or not, inasmuch as a discharge, or even an 
expulsion from the School, is only a passport to admis- 
sion in another rival School. Some system of transfers 
from one School to another, is necessary, both for the 
comfort of the teachers and the benefit of the scholars. 
And some limitation of School Districts, so that children 
shall not be allowed to go from one side of the city tp 
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another, to attend a crowded School, passing half a 
dozen Schools just as good as the one they have chosen 
to attend. 

During the pastyear, and since the last report of my 
predecessor in office { there has been erected a large and 
commodious house in the Eleventh Ward, and a large 
School collected in it. It is known as Ward School, No. 
SI. No. 22, was formerly the Yorkville Public School. 
It is now under the Trustees of the Twelfth Ward, and 
promises to do better than formly . I think it is destined 
to prosper. There has also been erected in the Eighth 
Ward, a large and commodious School House, known 
as Ward School, No. 23, which has just opened with a 
thousand scholars. The appointments in this new 
School are of such a character as will, in my judgment, 
aecore success. 

LONG SESSIONS. 

.My attention has of late been called to the considera- 
tion of the evil effects of long sessions upon the health 
of children. Most of the Schools are taught from 9 a. 
x. to 3 p. m., with a recess of only a few minutes at 12 
M. This arrangement has some advantages, which are 
urged in its favor. The aggregate daily attendance is 
generally larger, and it affords more leisure to the 
teachers and scholars in the afternoon, after the toils of 
the day are over. On the other hand, it is urged, that 
six hours of continuous application, is a most unreasona- 
ble length of time to keep young children, in large 
numbers, within the walls of the same house. If the 
mind is not tasked and exercised to the point of exhaus- 
tion, the playing lungs have inhaled the oft used and 
impure atmosphere of the room so long, that their elas- 
ticity is impaired, and the high health and ruddy cheek 
give place to feebleness and palor. A long continued 
exercise of the braid is unfavorable to healthful and 
symmetrical development of the physical and mental 
powers. # Young children require frequent alternation 
from activity to repose, and it is quite as important 
that the bodily health be protected, as that the mind 
should be instructed. Early physical training is more 
important to the future condition of the man, than early 
storing the mind. Children are often sent to school at 
too early an age. That schooL is not the best, that 
teaches the most hours or the most studies, and longest 
sessions. Nor is the primary school child likely to 
make the most accomplished adult, because he or she 
has gone over the greatest round of studies, at a very 
early period of life. A writer in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, says, in speaking on this subject, 
that "addition is not always improvement; and that 
gain in this respect is melancholy loss." "All young 
animals require alternate^ sleep and muscular activity. 
Without both in proper proportions, they become lan- 
guid and feeble, and lose all boldness, energy and de- 
cision.* But for the fact, that many of the School 
bouses are tolerably ventilated, and that the teachers 
generally understand the evil effects of keeping large 
numbers long grouped together, in contracted and over- 
heated rooms, confinement of young children, for six 
■accessive hours, would be a crying evil. The attention 
to order, and to the regulations of the School, keep up 
a continuous effort of the mental powers, without allow- 
ing corresponding play of the physical system, which 
induce a train of morbid symptoms, which are unfavor- 
able to the growth, health, future comfort, and longevity 
of the child. Short sessions are undoubtedly best for 
young children. Where the School is taught from 9 a. 
x. to 3 p. m., children should always be allowed two or 
three recesses of fifteen or twenty minutes each, in 
which they ought to be allowed to use both ther limbs 
and their lungs freely. 

School Libraries. — The Public Schools, the Corpo- 
rate Schools, and the Asylums, have Libraries, generally 
consisting of from 200 to 500 volumes of well selected 
books. Youth connected with these Schools, who are 
fbnd of reading, may improve themselves in a knowledge 
of history, science, morals, biography, the arts, &c. 

Apparatvs.— The means of illustrating in mechanics, 



in astronomy, and in chemistry, are more in request, 
and more used in the Schools than formerly. 

Evening Schools. — There are now in operation in 
the city, under the supervision of the Board, of Educa- 
tion, fifteen Evening Schools, which average about two 
hundred each. Eleven of them are for boys who have 
left or are unable to attend the day Schools ; a large pro- 
portion of them apprentices. Four of them are for girls 
and young women, who have not had t^e privilege of 
being wail instructed in childhood. These Schools are 
managed with great discretion, and cannot fail of doing 
incalculable good to many a worthy young person. 

There are three Normal Schools in this City— one for 
males and one for females, and one for colored teachers, 
consisting in the aggregate of about 200 pupils, which 
are under the charge of the Public School Society. 
These Schools have been in existence about thirteen 
years. They are taught on Saturdays only through the 
summer; ana in the winter, the male pupils are taught 
five evenings in the week. These Schools have brought 
forward many competent teachers. And they have tnia 
advantage to young men and women of the City, that 
they are taught by well educated and experienced 
teachers; and they, the pupils, support themselves by 
teaching hi the various Schools infthe City, while they 
are perfecting in these Normal Schools their own educa- 
tion as teachers. 

The existence of these Schools accounts in part for the 
fact, that but few enterprising youag persons of the City 
apply for appointments to the State Normal School at 
Albany. 



Two of my predecessors in office have recommended, 
on observing the necessity of having the Common 
Schools of the city under one - management, "that the 
enactment of such laws be procured, as shall place all 
the Public and Ward Schools under the immediate- 
charge of the Public School Society, subject to th& 
Board of Education, through the hands of which alone * 
its funds should be received." 

This reiterated recommendation, first made in 1844,. 
and again in 1845, has not been heeded, and probably 
it never will be. I would venture, therefore, the sug- 
gestion, that by a spirit of compromise on the part of 
both the elected Ward Officers and the Trustees of the 
Public School Society, the School laws might be so 
modified and altered, as to merge the two in one system, 
under the charge of the officers elected by the people. 
In this way the errors, which the electors will some- 
times commit, will soon again be subject to their revi- 
sion and correction ; whereas the people are becoming 
jealous and distrustful of the management of corpora- 
tions, oyer which they have no revisionary control 
But, is it urged in favor of the continuance of the inde- 
pendent exercise of the rights granted to the Society by 
charter, that it is venerable in years, and venerated for 
unwearied service and a generally economical dispensa- 
tion of th« public money ? Is it feared, that the experi- 
ence of wise and good men will ba lost to the community; 
and mat men oflesfi skill, and less disinterestedness^ 
will be brought into charge of the great trusts of public 
instruction? This, in some instances, might be the 
case. But men who are nominated by the people to oflfc- 
ces without emolument, in the administration of the 
duties of which office, the people are themselves directly 
interested, will carry with them the evidence that the 
majoritv of the electors think them worthy of confidence; 
whereas, members of a corporation, who nominate 
themselves, and are not subjected to the ordeal of a 
popular vote, do not present the same evidence, howeveT 
worthy they may be, of the confidence of the people. 
Besides, men who have been the founders of a system 
of Free School Instruction for the City of New-York, 
which has carried light into the darkest places for a 
succession of «uore than thirty years, until an illumin- 
ated generation has sprung up to be co-workers with 
them, or to take their places, have nothing to fear from 
any. If the people will take hold in earnest of this 
great subject, the wisdom and experience of those 
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-who have accomplished a great minion will be needed 
for guidance and for co-operation ; and apparent rival- 
ries and opposition will cease. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH McKEEN, 
* County Superintendent of Common School*. 
November, 1848. 



REPORT 

Of Chester Howe, Indian Agent of the Allegany and Cottar 

raugus Reservations. 

Oowanda, Dec. Hdtk, 1848. 
To Hon. Christopher Morgan, 

Sup't. Common Schools. 

Sir — Pursuant to your request of the 20th ult., I have 
ascertained that the whole number of Indian children 
on the Cattaraugus reservation, between the ages of five 
and sixteen years, is three-hundred and twenty-two, 
(322) and the whole number who have attended sehool 
1*ie preceding year, is two-hundred and twenty-nine. 
(229.) 

. That the whole number of Indian children on the 
Allegany reservation, between the ages of five and six- 
teen years, is one-hundred and eighty, (180) and that 
the number who have attended school during the prece- 
ding year, is one-hundred and ten (110), the numbers 
are as nearly correct as can be ascertained; there is 
some difficulty in ascertaining accurately the ages of 
Indian children. 

I further report that with the appropriation, made in 
1847, I have erected a school-house on the Cattaraugus 
reservation, which cost six hundred dollars, the Indians 
having advanced three hundred dollars for that purpose 
in addition to the appropriation made by the state. And 
that I have erected a school-house on the Allegany re- 
servation, which cost three hundred dollars, the amount 
appropriated by the state for that purpose. 

That with the appropriation made in 1848, I have 
employed C. T. Carrier, an accomplished teacher, on 
the Cattaraugus reservation since the first of May ; at a 
salary of three hundred dollars per annum. I had pre- 
viously employed Marius B. Pierce, an Indian, who 
taught about two months, and for which I paid him 
thirty-five dollars That I have employed B. F. Hall, 
an accomplished teacher, on the Allegany reservation 
since the first of June, at the salary of two hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum. I have paid for books, maps 
and stationery for the schools, forty-four dollars. 

The Indians appear to feel grateful for the instruction 
-which the state is bestowing, and take an increasing 
interest in the schools. 

Very respectfully, CHESTER HOWE. 

REPORT 

Of W. A. Wheeler, Agent of the St. Regis Indians, of ths 

condition of the schooL 

To the Hon. Christopher Morgan, 

State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Sir— «In compliance with the act, to provide for the ed- 
ucation of the children of the Onondaga Indians, in the 
county of Onondaga, and the children of other Indians 
residing in this state, passed April 30, 1846, the under- 
signed, agent for the state for paying the annuity to the 
St. Regis Indians, 

Respectfully Reports: 

That he received his appointment as such agent, on 
the 28th day of March, 1848. That at the time of his 
said appointment, he found Francis Corr, in employ as 
a teacher of the Indian school at St. Regis, having been 
hired at twenty-six dollars a month by the former agent ; 
said Corr was continued as such teacher until the first 
day of June last, when a change becoming necessary, 
^Ir. A. C. Waterman was employed by the undersigned 
at the same rate per month. 

The said school has been taught for nine months since 
the first day of December last, with an average attend- 



ance of fifty Indian children. The sum of three hund- 
red dollars has been drawn by the undersigned for the 
support of said school, of which sum, one hundred and 
fifty-six dollars has been paid to the said Francis Corr,. 
in payment of his wages from 1st December 1847, to 1st 
June 1848; seventy-four dollars and seventy-nine cents,, 
to the said Waterman, towards his wa<*es, and three 
dollars and twenty-six cents for incidental expenses, 
attending such school, for which proper vouchers are 
herewith presented. 

Also ten dollars has been expended in hiring a teacher 
and visiting the school to examine and report its condi- 
tion, leaving fifty-five dollars and ninety-five cents, un- 
expended in the hands of the undersigned. 

By far the largest proportion of the St. Regis Indian* 
are Catholics, and a number of them having recently 
become protestants, a religious warfare arose between 
them, which for a time threatened the destruction of 
the school. The correspondence of the undersigned on 
the subject of this difficulty, with the chiefs of the tribe, 
is on the files of the department. The undersigned, is 
happy in stating that this difficuly is almost wholly re- 
moved, and that the present teacher is eminently quali- 
fied to harmonize the Indians, and advance the interests 
of the school. The, good effects of the school, are al- 
ready visible at St. Regis, demonstrating the wisdom of 
the policy of the state in its creation. The appropria- 
tion of $300 a year expires with the present year, lea- 
ving only $200 a year for the future support of the school. 
In tne opinion of* the undersigned, the additional appro- 
priation of $100 should be continued, and will be amply 
warranted by the present flattering prospects of the* 
school. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. ' 

W. A. WHEELER, 



Malone, October 23, 1848. 



Agent. 



REPORT 



Cf Wm. B. Kirk, Indian Agent of the Onondaga Re~ 

servation. 

To Hon. Christopher Morgan, 

Sec. of State and Sup't Common Schools- 

Sir — The undersigned, agent for the Onondaga Indi- 
ans, in compliance with the act to provide for the edu- 
cation of the Onondaga Indians in the county of Onon- 
daga, &c., passed April 30, 1846, 

Respectfully Reports : 

That the school has been taught, by a male teacher 
during the year, and for the last six months with the 
partial assistance of a female. The teacher employed 
when the present agent entered upon the duties of hi* 
office, continued until the middle of April, and received 
one hundred dollars for his services for the five months 
previous to that time, out of the appropriation for the 
support of the teacher in said sehool. On the 1st of 
May, Mr. Rosman Ingalls was employed, and has taught 
for the last 6 months, having been assisted a portion of 
each day by his wife, with marked success. la pay- 
ment for his services to the 1st of November, one hund- 
red and twenty-five dollars have been received and ap- 
plied, making an aggregate of two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars received by the undersigned and applied 
pursuant to the provisions of law, to the payment of 
teachers' wages. 

The average daily attendance has improved full twenty- 
five per cent during the past year. The whole number 
of different scholars, whVhave attended, is sixty-one, 
about forty of whom have been quite regular. Of this 
number twenty-five have been absent but a few days 
during the year. 

The animosity of the Pagan party is gradually giving 
place to an interest in the school. Last year the attend- 
ance was mainly from those families belonging to the 
Christian party, there being but four or five families 
willing to allow their children to avail themselves of 
the privileges of the school. During the last year this 
sectarian feeling has in a great degree subsided so far 
as it affected the school, ana the two parties have enjoyed 
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the benefits of the school in an approximate proportion 
to their numbers. Of the Pagan party eleven families 
have sent their children to the school with considerable 
regularity, while there were but fifteen families in the 
Christian party who regularly sought the advantages of 
education. This unity of feeling in regard to the school 
has been produced in a great degree by the judicious 
measures of the teacher, who is unwearied in his efforts 
to secure the attendance of the children and awaken the 
interest of their parents. 

The proficiency of the children is various, and in a 
.great degree facilitated or impeded by the influences 
with which they are surrounded at home. One class of 
twelve read with facility in the advanced reading books, 
and understand with great readiness what they read; 
another class of six are making good progress in reading, 
while another of fourteen are mastering their monosyl- 
lables with more than ordinary rapidity. 

In arithmetic the teacher finds it more difficult to 
awaken interest. There seems to be a want of mathe- 
matical capacity in many, arising undoubtedly from in- 
attention and inability to concentrate their thoughts 
upon the subject. Their limited acquaintance wtth the 
English language also embarrasses them in their efforts 
to acquire a knowledge of arithmetic, to which the ap- 
parent deficiency may in part be attributed. There are 
a few instances in which those best acquainted with the 
English language have made considerable attainment in 
arithmetic and are beginning to evince fondness for the 
study. 

Geography was introduced in June, and with the most 
.gratifying results. The natives, both parents and child- 
ren, are deeply interested in the subject and trace the 
course of rivers, the boundaries of states and counties 
with much satisfaction. They are delighted with maps, 
and many of them can trace upon them the ancient In- 
dian trails with great accuracy. In addition to the 
knowledge obtained by attention to geography, they 
have found it a means of improving their use of the En- 
glish language. As a means of awaking a taste for learn- 
ing, it has been of incalculable advautage to the school. 

They manifest great aptitude and fondness for writing 
and drawing, closely imitating the copy, or represent- 
ing their own conceptions with great readiness and skill. 
In this exercise they generally excel. 

Vocal music has been taught during the past six 
months with the most salutary effect upon the school 
and with success. Many of the children have remarka- 
bly fine voices, and learn to sing with ease. It is doubt- 
ful whether there are many common schools in the state 
where so good singing can be hoard as at the Onondaga 
Indian school, and where music seems to exert a better 
influence upon the mind and character of pupils. 

Without dwelling further upon details, the undersigned 
•deems it his duty to state that the school has accomplished 
during the past year all that its most sanguine friends 
have hoped for it. Its influence is observed in the im- 
proved habits of life and condition of those families 
whose chilren have been instructed in it. Were there 
more ample provisions for text books, maps and other 
school appliances a more rapid progress in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge would be made ; but the means pro- 
vided are used to the best advantage, and the bounty of 
the state is working out a rich return in the civilization 
and usefulness of a class of " native citizens" who have 
been the victims of education rather than its subject. 

During the past summer a neat and handsomely fin- 
ished church edifice, capable of seating five hundred 
persons, has been erected on the reservation near the 
school house. About one half of the cost was contribu- 
ted, mostly in timber and labor, by the Indians them- 
selves. This indication of social and religious advance- 
ment is one of the legitimate fruits of the effort to edu- 
cate the Onondagas, and the improved appearance of 
their lands and dwellings afford the most gratifying evi- 
dence that they may yet occupy as high a rank in civi- 
lized life as they were once distinguished in the councils 
of the Iroquois. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WM. B. KIBK, 

Syracuse, Nov. 15, 1848* Agent* 



COMMUNICATION 

From S. Town, Esq., on the subject of Teachers' Institutes. 

Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of Stale, 
and Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Dear Sir — In compliance with your request, I submit 
for consideration, a brief outline of the results of my 
experience, as connected with " Teachers' Institutes," 
together with what is believed to be the most successful 
method of conducting them, and imparting instruction. 

An Institute, in the sense now used, is a voluntary 
association of Common School teachers, assembled for 
mutual improvement in a knowledge of the sciences and 
the art of teaching them with greater ability. 

These two attainments on the part of the teachers, 
are inseparably connected with the prosperity of our 

}>rimary schools. But as the main benefits derivable 
rom such associations, depend on a judicious manage- 
ment in conducting the several exercises, it may be some- 
what important to present a general view of that course 
of instruction whion has been suggested by experience, 
and hitherto attended with results of reasonable satis- 
faction. 

Perhaps, however, it will not be inappropriate before 
entering on the main points designed for this communi- 
cation, to give a few statistical facts, as to the multipli- 
cation of these conventions, and the influence they must 
necessarily exert on the educational interests of the 
State, if duly improved. 

The first Teachers 1 Institute held in the State of New- 
York, and probably the first in the world, according to 
the present mode of organizing them and conducting their 
exercises in detail, was in Tompkins county, in April, 
1843. The number of teachers in attendance at that 
time, was one hundred. The continuance of the session 
was two weeks. A catalogue of names with resolutions 
passed by the Institute and citizens, was published and 
sent to every county superintendent in the state. This 
probably gave rise to the rapid multiplication of similar " 
efforts in other counties. 

The whole number of Institutes organized in this 
state, up to the close of 1847, was sixty-nine. They 
have also been established in about half the states in the 
Union, and are well sustained. 

The whole number of Institutes in which I have been 
personally engaged as a teacher, is thirty-three. Each 
of these, with few exceptions, was continued two weeks. 
The number of States, aside from New-York in which I 
have been called to organize them for the first time, i&five- 
The^ whole number of teachers brought under my in- 
struction at these several Institutes, does not vary much 
horn five thousand. The whole number taught in ail the 
Institutes held in the state up to the present time, will 
exceed ten thousand. It is probable, however, that 
something more than one-third of the above number has 
been counted twice at least, in their attendance at differ- 
ent times. 

It is clearly ascertained that the primary schools in 
those counties where teachers have attended these con- 
ventions, are decidedly in advance of those where such 
opportunities have been neglected. But we now proceed 
to a more detailed account of the Institute itself, with 
the mode of organizing and conducting the same. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

The laws of our state have made provision for calling] 
put the teachers of a county ; but were there no laws onj 
the subject, no county or town superintendents as ii 
some of the other states, the teachers themselves, by 
committee of their own appointment, can raise an Insti- 
tute wherever they choose, independently of legal 
actments or official functionaries. In all cases, howevet 
suitable preparations should always be made beforekc 
for the accommodation of those who may attend ; at 
same time, providing such apparatus as may be nteec.. 
on the occasion. When convened, the organizatioi 
under a board of instructors, should be a practical exj 
emplification of a well regulated model school, and i 
members of the Institute for the time being, axe ia he 
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'or bound, cheerfully and promptly to comply with all 
good and wholesome regulations. 

To carry out the forms of a systematic organization, 
J would recommend the early appointment of a secretary 
and assistant, to enroll the names of members and keep 
a general outline or synopsis of the exercise* and busi- 
ngs transactions ; ana also, the raising of the following 
committees: 

' 1st. A committee to see that the room or place of 
sieeting, is kept in order and furnished with fuel, lights, 

2d. A committee on music, that the board of instruc- 
tion may know on whom to call, and suffer no loss of 
time by delays. 

3d. A committee to draft. tfftd present resolutions for 
action at the close of the Institute. 
■ 4th. A committee to attend to the financial concerns, 
Aat is, to receive and pay out monies for such contin- 
gent expenses as are taxable in common on those in at- 
tendance. 

5th, A committee of publication, in case a catalogue 
of names with the resolutions are ordered to be printed, 
i These several committees can attend to the duties 
psfcned them without the loss of one scientific exercise 
Of the Institute, and when promptly and faithfully dis- 
otorged the session winds up in good order, with all its 
tasiness concerns duly closed. 

DUTIES OF THE BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 

The first duty of the Board of instruction after the 
organization is completed, is to establish a systematic 
tourse of exercises to be carried out in the daily reviews, 
those branches which are of indispensable importance 
so be thoroughly understood by the common school 
eacher, and to which the attention of the Institute 
foould first be directed, are the elements of the language, 
•rthography, reading, arithmetic, English grammar and 
[eography. These being the main branches in a common 
fthool education, should under no circumstances be 
lightly passed over in the drills of an Institute. 

ILLUSTRATION OF THE COURSE OF EXERCISES. 

For the sake of illustrating the routine of such a 
ourse of exercises in an Institute, as I would recom- 
lend, let us suppose the organization takes place on 
londay, and the exercises commence on Tuesday morn- 
ig, to be closed on Friday evening of the following 
r eek. This will give you ten working days. I would 
3w suggest, that the number of exercises assigned to 
ich of the above named branches, should in the main. 
3 somewhat like the following synopsis : 
On the elements of language and correct articulation, 
c exercises during the session. 

On orthography and modes of teaching the same, 
ree. 

On reading and rules for the same, five. 
On mental arithmetic, seven, or more. 
On written arithmetic, seventeen at least ; viz : one on 
tat precedes the simple rules, one on the simple rules 
th illustrations of the fundamental principles of the 
ence. One on denominate numbers in general. One 
decimal, and three on vulgar fractions. Two on pro- 
rations, and two on interest and discount. One on in- 
tution of all powers, and one on the square root and its 
plications. One or two', as may be necessary, on the 
?e root, one miscellaneous exercise in which the 
mberg can propose for solution any difficulties of 
ual occurrence in their own experience, and one on 
des of teaching 

n English grammar one, in definitions and explana- 
os of principles three, in analysing sentences five, in 
tical parsing, and one on methods of teaching, 
n geography two thorough exercises on the use of 

globe, one in geographical definitions, six on outline 
ps, one general and miscellaneous, and one on modes 
teaching geography. In all cases, commence with 

elements of each branch and pursue a systematic 
Me. 

X first view, it might seem impossible to do anything 
• justice to the entire course as here proposed. But 



the fact is far otherwise; for all has been accomplished 
many times, and, (when the session has not been less 
than ten working days,) by a due observance of punc- 
tuality, and also economy in time, even more has fre- 
quently been done. 

If the board of Instruction are working v men them- 
selves, an Institute will be found no place for idleness. 
It is understood, as a matter of course, that the greatest 
improvement, is here expected to be made, according to^ 
the time allowed. To preserve uniformity in the distri- 




mimUes each, with sufficient opportunity for miscella- 
neous remarks by the instructors. By a strict adherence 
to this arangement, the whole course proposed, may 
during eight days, be completed in a pretty thorough 
manner, leaving two days, or their equivalent, for the 
transaction of all business matters, and ample time for 
such remarks and suggestions on the teachers profession 
and duties, as the instructors may think beneficial. 

In carrying out the daily reviews, it is desirable to 
avoid as tar as possible, taking up any two exercises in 
succession on the same topic ; for example, during the 
first half day, take the 1st. exercise on the elements, 
the 1st. on orthography, the 1st on arithmetic, and per- 
haps the 1st. on English grammar ; or select from other 
branches at pleasure, and thus proceed in a similar 
change of topics under review from day to day. 

In relation to the above course, I have only to say, it 
is the result of actual experience and not of theory ; and 
in every instance where it has been adopted, I have 
been gratified to witness the following result : 

1st. The satisfaction manifested by the members, as 
to the mode in which the institute has been conducted, 
exhibiting a fair model specimen of order, of close ap- 
plication and systematic instruction. 

2d. That a routine of, topics always gave more life 
and animation to the exercises, not only creating, but 
fully sustaining a good degree of interest up to the very 
close of the session. 

3d. That more -was accomplished, and greater im- 
provements were actually made in each branch to which 
their attention was called, and 

4 tii. That the members of the institute separated, 
well satisfied with the advantages they had enjoyed, 
and at the same time, manifesting a desire that another 
opportunity for similar instruction might again be offered. 

OF THE EVENING SESSIONS. 

These I consider an important and profitable append- 
age to the institute. It the term for continuing the 
sessions is ten days, five public lectures are all that 
should be admitted, let these be strictly confined to edu- 
cational topics. The remaining evenings can be devoted 
to nothing more beneficial than the discussion of ques- 
tions relating to school discipline, and listening to the 
detailed experience of the older and more successful 
laborers in the profession. Each hour thus spent, may 
be worth years of personal experience to the young 
teacher, and contribute greatly to his success in impar- 
ting knowledge to his own pupils. 

THE BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 

On this point I must be allowed to speak plainly and 
frankly, for it is the available advantages sought from 
the institute itself I am advocating ; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say, when^ teachers of a county are assembled 
under favorable circumstances for holding an institute, 
any failure in securing the benefits contemplated by 
such an organization, is mainly if not wholly chargeable 
on the board of instruction. The choice of men in all 
respects duly qualified in tact, talent and learning, is 
the most difficult, as well as the most important prepara- 
tory measure in the' arrangements. There is no want of 
men abundantly competent in a literary point of view ; 
but in conducting an institute successfully, this is by no 
means sufficient. Experience has in all cases most 
clearly shown, that the main benefits derivable from 
these conventions; are almost wholly dependent on the 
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skill and ability of those who manage and direct the 
exercises. The reasons are perfectly obvious. For, as 
" teachers Institutes" are voluntary associations where 
each individual feels at liberty to remain or withdraw 
at pleasure, there can be little hope in holding them in 
attendance, during any considerable portion of the ses- 
sion, unless a good degree of interest is created in con- 
ducting the several exercises, and the members become 
satisfied that personal advantages will be gained by 
their continuance. 

There are always many talented, shrewd and discern- 
ing teachers found in every institute, not only expe- 
rienced but well informed. Such are by no means slow 
in discerning the capabilities of the board of instruction, 
and in judging whether they themselves will or will not 
be benefited by attendance. 

No man is aware of the tax laid on his intellectual 
resources, nor the constant draft on his skill and talent 
for conducting a " teachers' institute" to the satisfaction 
and profit of the members, till he has made the experi- 
ment. Hence, in addition to adequate literary attain- 
ments, the following qualifications must also be sought. 

1st. The ability to gain the confidence and command 
the respect of the institute. 

2d. The faculty of awakening such an interest as will 
secure strict, attention to the exercises, not only sustain- 
ing, but giving it more and more intensity from day to 
day up to the very closing hour of the session. 

3d. The instructors should have a ready tact in giving 
a favorable turn to every incidental occurrence that may 
happen, in order to promote and preserve the best state 
of feeling among the members themselves. 

4th. They must always be ready to avail themselves 
of circumstances, judiciously to interpose the daily ex- 
ercises with brief remarks pertinent to the occasion, 
and interesting and profitable to the institute. 

5th. They must closely watch the state of interest 
manifested in every exercise, and if indications of dull- 
ness or decline are discoverable, give a recess, or change 
the topic at once. 

Such qualifications in a board of instructions may be 
considered the main, if not the only guaranty of a pleasant 
and profitable session. 

CLOSING AN INSTITUTE". 

I would advise the closing exercise always to be held 
in the evening. There is something in the time which 
gives more durability to the impressions, and the eve- 
ning usually calls out a larger audiance. If the board 
of instruction, can make arrangements satisfactory to 
the members of the institute, and have the following 
exercises at the closing session, the members will sepa- 
rate with the best state of feelings, and the audience 
be more favorably impressed with the utility of such 
conventions. 

1st. Declamation by two of the young men. 

2d. The reading or a paper got up by the institute, 
containing anonymous communications, correspondence, 
news of the day, &c. &c. prepared by the members, 
and placed in the hands of a committee of editors to 
assort and arrange, with the privilege of rejecting such 
pieces as they consider unsuitable or inappropriate. 

3d. A valedictory address from one of the members 
chosen by the institute. 

4th. Remarks from any of the citizens who choose. 

5th. Closing remarks from the board of instructors. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, &c. 

S. TOWN. 
December 15th, 1849. 



ESP 3 Subscriptions closing with the present volume, 
should be renewed without delay. 



t^ 3 Town Superintendents, who have not reported 
the address for the several districts under their charge, 
will confer a fayor by doing so as soon as possible. 
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ALBANY, MARCH 1, 1849. 



We yield this number of the Journal almost 
clusively to the report of the Executive of the State 
mal School, the' accompanying documents of the Si 
Superintendent's Report, and the Index to the vol 
Several articles are consequently crowded out, for wla 
we will find room in the next number. 



OFFICIAL. 

SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 

Department of Common Schools 
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Albany, Feb. 13, 1849. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, in the 
of December, 1847, added $10,000 to the apportion 
of school moneys to be distributed among the se 
counties of this State. The new apportionment 1 
made too late to enable the Boards of Supervisors j 
raise an equal sum at their sessions in 1847, the dd 
ciency for that year was directed to be added to A 
amount raised in 1848. In the following tabie the nasi 
of the counties which have failed to raise the requiri 
sum, are given ; the first column of figures shows d 
amount of public money appropriated to each county j 
1847 ; the second column snows the amount apportion! 
in 1846 ; the third column shows the deficiency whij 
should have been added to the apportionment for lw 
The counties of Delaware, Genesee, Niagara, Pata^ 
and Stuben, have raised a sum equal to the apportionm* 
of 1846, and the deficiency for said counties is gi?eni 
the fourth column of figures. 

Thq Superintendent of Common Schools and the Con 
troller, pursuant to Nos. 23 & 24, School Laws of 18 
having duly considered the case of the said counti 
have determined that all the said delinquent count; 
shall this year receive the sums respectively apporti 
ed to them. 

But the Boards of Supervisors of the counties of Da 
ware, Genesee, Niagara, Putnam and Steuben, are her 
required at the next annual meeting of said Board to r 
in addition to the apportionment of 1847, the sum 
opposite to the said counties in the fourth column of 1 
ures, and the other counties are required to raise, ini 
dition to said apportionment, the sums set opposite 
them respectively, in the third column of figures. 

And it said counties, or either of them, /ail to d 
the said deficiencies, the amount thereof shall be dei 
ed from the public money of the counties so failing, 1 
the apportionment for next year diminished by a I 
equal to -the amount of the deficiency. 



Counties 



Broome, — 

Cayuga, 

Columbia, ......... 

Cortland. ......... 

Delaware, 

Erie, ............. 

Franklin, 

Genesee, ......... 

Hamilton, 

Jefferson, 

Monroe, 

Niagara, 

Orange, ...... 

Orleans, 

Oswego, ...... 

Otsego, ... ,.. 

Putnam, .... 

Schenectady, 

St. Lawrence, 

Steuben, ..... 

Warren, 



Apportion'! 
of 1847. 



07 
43 
27 
52 
68 
73 
39 
40 



•2,824 
5,434 
4,593 
2,744 
4,047 
8,604 
2,045 
3,156 

205 94 
7,112 59 
7,758 
3,780 
5,715 
2,828 
5,300 
6,527 
1,450 
1,819 
6.823 
5,655 
1,631 



21 
68 
00 
12 
71 
01 
77 
76 
16 
04 
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Apportions 
of 1846. 



•2,724 
6,241 
4,430 
2,647 
3,904 
8^00 
1,973 
3,044 
198 
6,860 
7,483 
3,646 
5.513 
2,728 
5,113 
6,331 
1,399 
1,755 
6,581 
5,455 
1,573 



15 
94 
76 

50 
48 
00 
02 
45 
58 
97 
46 
91 
10 
06 
68 
21 
44 
36 
76 
03 
88 



\ 



Defl- 

eieny. 



•99 92 
192 49 
162 51 

97 02 
143 20 
304 73 

72 37 
111 95 
7 36 
251 62 
274 75 
133 77 
202 90 
100 06 
187 03 
195 80 

51 33 

64 40 
241 40 
199 91 

57 45 
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CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Supt. Common* 
MILLAJRD FILLMORE, Comptroller* 
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